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HE early history of the king’s council is a subject of much 
obscurity. Of all the higher governing bodies existing in the 
fourteenth century the council is the least clearly understood. 
This is true for various reasons. Its records were not carefully kept, 
it had as yet no roll, its proceedings were much in secret, its 
membership was never declared, and of those who attended its 
sessions the names were generally not noted. Yet of its great 
activities and powers there is no doubt. While in certain aspects, 
such as its place in the constitution and the scope of its jurisdic- 
tion, the council has been the theme of the ablest writers,” less 
has been said as to what it was in its inner organisation. Any- 
thing, therefore, which helps to define it and give it greater 
historical reality cannot fail to have some value. Certain 
tangible things there are in the form of the councillor’s oath, 
councillors’ fees and wages, expenses of the council, the council 
chamber, and records of the council. In order to show some of 
the permanent and distinctive features of the council the subjects 


thus indicated, with the exception of the last,* will be considered in 
the present article. 


? The title of this article is suggested by the heading to the chapter called 
‘Parliamentary Antiquities’ in Stubbs’s Constitutional History of England, vol. iii. 
ch. xx. The term king’s council, rather than privy council, was that generally used 
during the fourteenth and most of the fifteenth centuries. 

? Dicey, Privy Council; Palgrave, Original Authority of the Privy Council ; Hale, 
Jurisdiction of the House of Lords. 

* See my article on ‘Early Records of the King’s Council’ in the American 
Historical Review, October 1905. 
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§1. The Councillor’s Oath. 


An oath was the first mark of distinction possessed by the 
council. Its importance is not so much that it defined the duties 
of a councillor, for this it did not do with any exactness, as that 
it gave a criterion of membership. Previously to the existence of an 
oath one cannot be sure that the council was a definite body. The 
development of such an oath can be followed from the early years 
of Henry III, when the council apart from other bodies was being 
formed. In a way the growth of the council can be seen in the 
accretion of this oath. 

The first mention of such an oath is a rather indefinite allusion 
made in 1238, when Richard Marshall, in an altercation with the 
king’s councillors, accused them of breaking their oaths, among 
others that of the faithful counsel which they had sworn to furnish 
the king.‘ Again, in 1287, when twelve new councillors were 
named, at the instance of the barons they swore to. furnish the 
king faithful counsel, and the king was made to swear that he 
would obey their counsels.’ In 1257, when the council was recon- 
stituted by the election of new members, as many times occurred 
during Henry’s reign, an oath drawn up by the clergy was taken by 
the councillors and also by the barons of the exchequer and the 
justices. The form of this oath, which is a fairly extended one 
has been preserved by a chronicler. In 1258 the fifteen who were 
chosen to be of the king’s council according to the Provisions of 
Oxford were sworn thereto.’ In 1307 a still more extended formula of 
a councillor’s oath appears inscribed upon the close roll of the last 
year of Edward I. Although the existence of these oaths is well 
known, no one has pointed out that there is a relationship between 
them, the oath of 1257 in particular and the one stated in 1807 
having so much in common as to warrant the inference that the 
latter must have been derived more or less directly from the 
former. This can be shown by a comparison of the two in the 
following manner :— 


Form of 1257. Form of 1807. 


(1) Primo iuraverunt quod fidele (1) Qe bien e loiaument con- 
consilium praestabunt domino regi, saillerez le Roy solunc votre sen et 
quod viderint profuturum. votre poair. 


4 Matt. Paris, Chron. mai. iii. 260. 

5 Qui super sacrosancta iwraverunt quod fidele consilium praestarent, et ipse 
similiter iuravit quod eorum consiliis obediret (Dunstaple Ann., p. 145; Matt. Paris, 
Hist. ii. 394). 

® Burton Ann. p. 395; Matt. Paris, Chron. mai. v. 638. 

7 Stubbs, Select Charters, p. 389. 

® Given in Rot. Parl. i. 219, and in Statutes of the Realm, i. 448. 
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(2) Item quod nemini revelabunt 
consilium domini regis cui non 
revelandum et unde credant dam- 
num posse venire. 

(8) Item quod nihil consentient 
alienari de his quae ad antiquum 
dominium pertinent. 


(4) Item quod procurabunt quod 
iustitia fiat omnibus tam divitibus 
quam pauperibus, magnis et parvis, 


secundum rectas consuetudines et 
leges regni. 

(5) Item quod libere permittent 
de seipsis, amicis, et consanguineis, 
iustitiam fieri cuicumque petenti. 
Nec per eos impedietur iustitia 
fieri prece vel pretio, favore vel 
odio, sed bona fide procurabunt, 
quod magnus sicut parvus iudicetur, 
secundum legem et consuetudinem 
regni. Nec sustentabunt vel de- 
fendent iniuriantes in iniuriis suis, 
opere vel sermone. 


(2) E ge bien e loiaument son 
consail celerez.’ 

(8) E ge vous ne encuserez autre 
chose quil dirra au consail. 

(4) E qe votre peyne eide e con- 
sail e tot votre poair dorrez e 
metterez as droitures le Roy et de 
la corone garder et maintenir sauver 
et repeller par la ou vous porrez, 
santz tort faire. 

(5) E la ou vous saverez les 
choses de la corone et les droitz le 
Roy concelez, ou a tort alienez, ou 
soustretz qe vous le frez saver au 
Roy. 

(6) E qe la corone acrestrez a 
votre poair et en loaile manere. 

(7) E qe vous ne serrez en lieu 
ne a consail ou le Roi se decresse 
de chose ge a la corone appent, si 
ce ne seit chose ge vous conveigne 
faire. 

(9) E qe en jugement, ou droiture 
faire, la ou vous serrez assignez ; 
vous nesparnierez nully pur hau- 
tesce, ne pur poverte, ne pur 
richesce, ge droit ne soit fait. 

(8) E qe vous ne lerrez pur nully, 
pour amur, ne haour, pur bon gre, 
ne pur mauveis gre, ge vous ne 
facez faire a chescun de quel estat 
ou condicion quil soit, droiture et 
reson solunc votre poair et a votre 
escient, e ge de nully rien ne pren- 
drez pur tort faire ne droit delaier. 


(10) E si vous eez fait alliaunce 
& seignurage ou a autre, par quey 
vous ne peussez cestes choses faire, 
ou tenir sauntz cele alliaunce en- 
freindre, qe vous le dirrez ou frez 
saver au Roy. 

(11) E qe desormes alliance de 
serment ne freetz a nulli sauntz 
conge le Roy. 


" Stubbs has incorrectly paraphrased this ‘to expedite council’ (Const. Hist. ii. 


271). 


B2 
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(6) Item quod a nullo quem 
sciverint habere facere in curia 
regis vel ballivorum suorum, aliquod 
donum vel servitium recipient, per 
se vel per alium, quocumque modo, 
vel quacumque arte, occasione 
huiusmodi. 

(7) Item si alicui de consilio pro 
certo innotuerit, vel a fide dignis 
audierit, aliquem alium consiliarium 
munus vel donum aliquod recepisse, 
exceptis esculento vel poculento, hoc 
deferet in publicam notionem totius 


(12) (To be taken by the justices 
only.) 

E qe rien ne prendrez de doun 
de nully, pur pled ne pur autre 
chose, quil eit a faire devant vous, 
si ceo ne soit manger et beiver a la 


consilii. Et si hoc convictus fuerit 
imperpetuum excludatur a consilio ; 
et perdat terras et redditus suos, 
vel proventus bonorum suorum per 
unum annum. Et si tales proven- 
tus non habuerit, alias puniatur 
secundum arbitrium consiliariorum. 


journee. 


In the first clause of the oath of 1257 we find the reproduction 
of a single phrase used in 1237, a fact which, standing by itself, 
would not have much significance. Between the oath of 1257 and 
that of 1807, if we make allowance for the difference of language 


and of time, there are many points in common, together with some 


equally significant modifications. The loyalty clause of the first 
article is in substance the same in both. The secrecy clause 
remains, with the addition of the third article in the later form. 
The‘earlier form in its third clause provides against the alienation 
of the royal domains, while the later one guards the rights of the 
crown more amply in three clauses. The clauses regarding 
impartial justice to rich and poor, without favour or price, and 
according to law, though differently expressed, are strikingly - 
similar in substance. The tenth and eleventh clauses of Edward’s 
oath have sprung from some other source. The last clause, that 
none of the council shall receive gifts except for food and drink, 
was in the first instance applied to all councillors, to barons of the 
exchequer, to justices, and to all other bailiffs except sheriffs ; in 
the latter instance it was imposed in a more limited sense upon 
justices only. 

That the oath which was used in 1807, on the occasion when 
the bishop of London was sworn before the parliament at Carlisle, 
was something already known is implied in the statement upon the 
roll of parliament that it was sent there by the king’s clerk.’ 
Moreover, what is of greater value, the fact that the councillor’s 


” Rot. Parl. i, 219. 
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oath was in common use from the early years of Edward I is 
shown with sufficient clearness by a number of instances. Thus 
in the year 1284 a letter of the king to the justiciar of Ireland 
and the treasurer and barons of the exchequer of Dublin says, ‘ As 
the king wills that Walter de Wymburn, sworn of the king’s council 
in England, shall assist in the judiciary of Ireland, he orders the 
justiciar to admit Walter to all things there touching the king as 
one of his council.’'' Of the year 1295 there are letters of credence 
in favour of the two friars William de Geynesburgh and Hugh 
de Mammecestre, who were said to be sworn of the king’s council.” 
In the same year writs of summons to parliament were issued to 
certain men called ‘sworn deans of the council.’’* In 1296 the 
treasurer and barons of the exchequer were assisted in a case tried 
before them by the new archbishop of Dublin and Hugh le 
Despenser, who were said to be sworn of the king’s cowncil."* 

That the oath received some revision at the time that it was 
inscribed upon the roll is more than likely; for in the following 
year, which is the first of Edward II, it appears again upon the 
close roll, with some further slight changes of form.'’® These 
changes consist of the addition or insertion of certain qualifying 
phrases which tend to amplify the sense. Thus, in the third 
clause to the words de chose quil dirra aw consail are added ge 
touche le conseil le Roi; to the fourth clause is added et solune ce 
qu affert a son office; and to the ninth, @ votre poair. The greatest 
change is in the fifth clause, where instead of ge vous le frez saver 
au Roy there stands ge vous le freez adrescer a votre poer ow ge vous 
le frez saver au Roi ou a son conseil en la manere ge a vous appent. 

Still another stage in the gradual unfolding of the oath may be 
elicited from the form used in the king’s council of Ireland at 
about the same time. This oath is recorded in the ‘Red Book of 
the Exchequer’ of Dublin.'® While no date is given or suggested 
there are reasons for believing that it is an earlier statement of 
the councillor’s oath than that upon the English roll. On com- 
parison of the Irish oath, so far as the damaged condition of 
the record permits, with its counterpart in England the following 
facts appear. The forms of words are suggestive of the thirteenth 
rather than of the fourteenth century, as, for instance, the use of rey 


" Calendar of Close Rolls, 12 Ed. I, p. 277. 

2 Ibid. 23 Ed. I, p. 440. They were summoned together ‘with others of the 
council,’ as appears in Parliamentary Writs, i. 55. 

18 Ibid. i. 29. 

* Et per Thesaurarium et Barones, fratrem W. de Hotham et H. le Despenser de 
consilio Regis iwratos eis assidentes concordatum, &c. &c. (Memoranda Roll, K. R., 
25 Ed. I, m. 54 d.) 

* The oath of Edward II is printed in Foedera, i. 1009, and in Parliamentary 
Writs, ii. pt. ii. § 3. 

6 P, 64, 
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instead of roy, sey for se, poer for poair, solume for solunc. The 
clauses correspond to those in the oath of Edward I rather than 
that of Edward II, for the added phrases of the later oath in no 
case occur. The one is by no means a copy of the other, for in the 
Irish record the verbs are all cast in the third person, while in the 
English they are in the second person. Moreover in one point at 
least the Irish oath lacks a qualifying phrase which the other con- 
tains. Thus in the seventh clause the Irish oath reads e ge il ne 
serra ow le Rey sey descresse, &c.; the English oath with ampler 
phrase says e ge vous ne serrez en liew nea consail ou le Roi se 
decresse. As hardly more than half of the writing of the Dublin oath 
is legible it is not possible to make further comparisons. Enough 
is clear, however, to make a valuable addition to the argument that 
the councillor’s oath was in its several articles a gradual accumu- 
lation, and that it was in general use much earlier than anyone 
has hitherto ventured to state. 

The existence of an oath in the king’s council of Gascony 
appears a few years later. In the seventh year of Edward II a 
letter to the seneschal says that the king, having confidence in the 
fidelity and sane counsel of Arnald William de Marsan, who had 
lately remained in England, and wishing to retain him of his council 
in the duchy, commanded the seneschal to receive his oath and 
admit him to the councils in like manner as others of the council.” 
About the year 1327, in a series of articles sent by the citizens 
of Bordeaux against John Coloni, one of the king’s council of 
Gascony, an accusation was made that he had broken his oath to 
counsel well and loyally in sending to the seneschal letters for the 
pardon of certain murderers.’* The words consaillier bien et loyau- 
mentz are a@ reflexion of the first clause of the English oath. 
During the reign of Edward III there were instances of the swear- 
ing of councillors in the province frequent enough to show that 
it was the usual practice. 

Considering further the contents of the oath we may discern 
something of the character of the council. As the terms of the 
oath were wide and varied so was the council a large and inclusive 
body. The same oath which enjoined loyalty, secrecy, and defence 
of the rights of the crown demanded also impartiality in judgments 
and integrity as to bribes. The former pertained properly to the 
obligations of a councillor in a political sense, the latter to the 


" Et ideo mandamus quod accepto sacramento a prefato Arnaldo in hac parte 
debito ipsum ad consilia nostra nos in dicto ducatu tangentia sicut ceteros de consilio 
nostro ibidem quotiens ipsum adesse contigerit admittatis (Gascon Rolls, 7 Ed. II, 
m. 3). 

8 Item ge le dit Johan Coloni le gel est du conseil notre dit seigneur le Roy en 
Gascoigne et le gel est tenuz de luy a consaillier bien et loyaumentz, encontre son 
serment as fet donner au seneschal de Gascoigne, ge nadgueres fut, lettres de pardon- 
ante, &c. (Chancery Miscellaneous Rolls, 14/50.) 
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duties of a judge. It is true that at the time this oath was in 
force the justices of both benches as well as the barons of the 
exchequer were ex officio members of the council, though they had an 
oath of their own as well.'® Afterwards there was a change in this 
respect. As the justices and barons of the exchequer were drawn 
away from the council there was a differentiation of the oaths. In 
the twentieth year of Edward ITI, in order to effect certain judicial 
reforms, the justices were required to swear to a newly devised oath 
that applied to their duties specifically.» The regular oath of the 
justices, as it finally appears in the ‘ Red Book of the Exchequer,’ 
adopts certain striking phrases of the councillor’s oath ; as, for 
instance, qe pur hautesce ne pur richesce ne pur amour ne pur haour 
ne pur estat de nuly, &ec., ge riens ne prendrount de nuly, except 
mangier et beyvre quant a la journee. Henceforth the justices, 
together with the barons of the exchequer, while continuing to 
be advisers of the council did not take the councillor’s oath. 

In the reign of Richard II the councillor’s oath reappears with 
some significant changes. In the first parliament it was proposed 


that the councillors then appointed should be sworn in the follow- 
ing manner :— 


Soient serementz ... bien et loialment conseiller le Roy en toutes 
choses q serront moevez ow tretez devant eux selonc lours sen et poairs ; 


et q toute chose q y doit estre tenuz en secret sanz descovrir, ne 
descovriront a aucun estrange, autrement q nel doivent faire par reson.” 


These articles recall the first two clauses of the old oath, those 
of loyalty and of secrecy, which have been somewhat enlarged. 
That to guard the rights of the crown was still a part of the 
oath is suggested in the impeachment of Suffolk in 1386.% But 
the clauses pertaining to the duties of judges no longer appear. 
From this time the oaths of councillors, as well as other 
matters pertaining to the council, were frequently dictated in 
parliament. Occasionally, as in the fiftieth year of Edward III, the 
tenth year of Richard II, and the eighth year of Henry IV, when 
new councils were appointed in parliament, special oaths were 
required of the councillors to observe and enforce the ordinances 
that were then passed.** Whether these special oaths took the 
place of the old initiatory oath or only supplemented it, it is impos- 
sible to say. In the third year of Henry VI the form of the oath 


1° In the twenty-sixth year of EdwardI a justice of the bench was sworn in his office 


according to a form of oath provided by the king’s council (Memoranda Roll, K. R., 
26 Ed. I, m. 15). 


% The ordinance is in the Statutes of the Realm, i. 303. The oath form is upon 
the Close Roll 20 Ed. III, m. 12 d. 

*\ Printed in the First Report on the Public Records, p. 236. * Rot. Parl. iii. 7. 

*3 He was accused of seeking to purchase estates of the king below their value, at 
a time when he was of the privy council and sworn to it (ibid. iii. 219). 

2" Ibid. ii, 322 ; iii. 246, 588, 
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was once more revised and prescribed by authority of parlia- 
ment. This form was thenceforth that regularly used, and 
was inscribed with other official forms in the ‘Book of Oaths.’ ** 
It embodies, in terms more general and well rounded than before, 
the old obligations of loyalty, secrecy, integrity, and faithfulness 
to the interests of the king and the realm. Inasmuch as it is 
then a well-understood feature of the constitution there is no 
need here to pursue the topic further. 


§ 2. Councillors’ Fees and Wages. 


The growth of the council may be followed also on its financial 
side, as in the payment of members and other expenses incidental 
to its work. The fees and wages of councillors were a feature 
| which developed later than the oath. The first perquisite of a 
councillor was an official robe out of the king’s wardrobe, such as 
all officers and other members of the household received. The 
letters patent appointing councillors commonly mention the right 
of receiving the robes, one or two each year.” According to the 
wardrobe accounts, which begin in the reign of Edward I,* the 
same kind of robe was received by the clerks and other minor 
officials as by the great men, who had no other claim to them than 
that of their position in the council. Some reeeived the money 
value instead, which was four markseach. In the seventeenth year 
of Edward III orders were given to pay the arrearages of robes 
which the king granted yearly to several of his sworn councillors.” 
In the second year of Henry IV members of the council, besides 
servants, officers, justices, clerks of the chancery, and barons of the 
exchequer, were declared exempt from the law of livery.*® It does 
* not appear, however, that there ever was a distinctive councillor’s 
robe, such as there came to be in France. 

Other remunerations, which were said to be for services at the 
council, began in an irregular way in the reign of Edward II. In 
the tenth year of Edward II the bishop of Norwich, who was 
assigned by the council as an envoy to Rome, was granted 2001. 
for attending to the king’s affairs with others of the council for a 
long time before he went to Rome.*! In the twelfth year of Edward 
III the bishop of Coventry and Lichfield was to be paid 100/. for 
bis expenses in London, where the king caused him to stay ‘ for no 
short time,’ t treat with others of the council upon the state of the 


23 Rot. Parl. v. 407. 

6 It is given in the First Report on the Public Records, p. 222. See also Nicolas, 
Proceedings of the Privy Council, iii. 147, v. 72. 

27 Calendar of Patent Rolls, 11 Ed. II, p. 53 ; 8 Ed. III, p. 266 ; 20 Ed. III, p. 91, &c. 

28 One for the twenty-eighth year of Edward I was printed by the Society of 
Antiquaries, 1787. 

*® Calendar of Patent Rolls, 17 Ed. III, p. 185. % Rot. Parl. iii. 477. 

*! Calendar of Patent Rolls, 10 Ed. Il, p. 420. 
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realm.** In the sixteenth year of Edward II, Roger Beler, one of 
the barons of the exchequer, on being retained as one of the king’s 
council for life, was granted two manors.** 

In the greater number of cases at this time councillors were 
paid annual salaries, while some of them received life annuities. In 
the eighth year of Edward III there is an order to the exchequer for 
the payment to Robert de Shireburn of the arrears due to him as one 
of the council, at the rate of 40s. yearly, besides the price of a robe 
every year, between the eighteenth year of Edward II and the 
sixth year of Edward III.* In the twelfth year of the same reign 
Robin de Forresto was engaged as one of the king’s councillors with 
an annuity of 100 marks for life, which money was assigned to him out 
of the customs of the port of Boston, and which he later transferred 
to another with the consent of the council, on condition that he 
should serve as faithfully as before.** The several foreigners who 
were received in Edward III's conncil generally were granted liberal 
annuities. Reymund Cornelii, the Aragonese, was assigned a yearly 
fee of 2001. for life out of the issues of the duchy of Aquitaine.* 
The cardinal bishop of Frascati was given a yearly fee of 50 marks 
from the same source,’ and the cardinal of Genoa one of 20/.** In 
the third year of the same reign two knights were sent to engage 
Ordino, lord of Cuk, of the isle of Anglesey, to be of the king’s 
council and retinue for life and to arrange compensation at their 
discretion.** In 1346 a petition of the commons asked that the 
pension which Master Reymund Pelegrini, the pope’s nuncio, 
received be annulled. This the king refused to do, stating among 
other reasons that he was sworn of the council.*° 

In the cases of the great men payment was gracefully said to 
be ‘ for their expense in attending the council ;’ with others it was 
‘for their labours and costs.’ Besides annual salaries another method 
of payment was that of wages by the day. Payments of this kind 
were more likely to be made in the cases of clerks and other minor 
men, who received in this way 6s. 8d., 10s., or 20s.a day. This 
method made it necessary that personal accounts in detail should 
be rendered at the exchequer. A few such accounts are to be found 
among the particulae of exchequer records, giving upon small de- 
tached membranes statements in detail of time spent in attendance 
at the council and of the money received.*! They afford no little 
information as to the amount and kind of services thus performed. 


*2 Calendar of Close Rolls, 12 Ed. III, p. 343. The payment is entered on the 
Issue Roll (Pells) 13 Ric. Il, Mich. m. 25. 


83 Calendar of Patent Rolls, 16 Ed. I, p. 247. 
* Calendar of Close Rolls, 8 Ed. III, p. 266. 


8 Calendar of Patent Rolls, 12 Ed. IL, p.189; 14 Ed. III, pp. 465, 523; Calendar 
of Close Rolls, 15 Ed. III, p. 88. 


6 Calendar of Patent Rolls, 3 Ed. III, p. 416. 87 Ibid. 8 Ed. III, p. 29. 


38 Ibid. 10 Ed. III, p. 247. % Foedera, ii. pt. ii. 773. Rot. Parl. ii. 163. 
“| Accounts, Exchequer, K. R., bundle 96. 
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The earliest account of the kind is that of Master Andrew de Offord, 
a professor of civil law and king’s clerk, who in the twentieth 
year of Edward III, as one of the council, was granted a fee at the 
rate of 100 marks a year when in service abroad, and at the rate of 
50 marks a year when in England, besides two robes each year.” 
As his time was much divided between going abroad and staying at 
home he rendered his accounts of the days spent. In this way 
his fee in one year amounted to 691. 94d., and in the next year 
to 761. 11s. 94d.* The accounts of Bartholomew de Burgherssh, a 
knight and king’s chamberlain, run for four consecutive years from 
the twenty-fifth to the twenty-eighth years of the same reign at the 
rate of 20s. a day.** In one year it is shown that he served at the 
council as many as 249 days, and in other years 240, 207, and 109 
days respectively.** In view of the work that was done by the council 
it is not surprising to find that some men served as much as this. 

Under Richard II an effort was made to bring the matter of 
councillors’ wages to a system, There was evidently a plan that 
councillors should be paid according to their rank and service. Of 
the council appointed in parliament in the first year most if not 
all of the members received pay; the bishop of Carlisle with a 
salary of 400 marks a year, the earl of March with 200l. a year, 
Richard de Stafford, baronet, with 200 marks, Henry Leacrop, 
knight, with 200 marks,** and Hugh de Segrave, knight, with wages 
of 6s. 8d. a day.“” Not every year, however, was the plan so con- 
sistently carried out. A further step was taken when in the 
thirteenth year a rule was made for the payment of councillors. 
In the ordinances of that year ‘for the governance of the council’ 
it was stated that the ‘bachelors,’ as the minor men were 
called, should be paid reasonable wages for the time that they 
worked at the council, and that the ‘lords of the council’ should 
be paid according to their work and expenses.‘* In the light of 
the accounts this meant that the former were to receive wages by 
the day, while the latter were to be granted salaries in round sums 
according to their rank. The amounts were to be determined by 
the council itself. The ordinances of 1390, however, bear on their 
face the stamp of a party measure, which was carried. by the 
Gloucester faction against the king.. The king on the other hand 
while permitting the enactments to be made did not put them into 
effect. It was his personal policy, like that of Edward III, richly 
to reward certain favourites and leave the others to provide for 
their own expenses. 


* Calendar of Patent Rolls, 20 Ed. III, p. 91. 
48 Accounts, Exchequer, K. R., bundle 96/2 and 3. 

 Thid. 96/4-7. % Ibid. 96/5. 

46 Issue Roll (Pells), 1 Ric. II, passim. * Accounts, Exchequer, K. R., 96/14. 
* Nicolas, Proceedings of the Privy Council, i. 18 a. 
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In the reign of Henry IV the councillors, whose influence was 
greatly enhanced by the revolution, received payments more 
generally and regularly than ever before. The duke of York 
received a salary of 200/.,*° the archbishop of Canterbury 2001.,°° 
Bishop Beaufort 200/.,°' and other bishops 2001. or 200 marks a 
year. Barons and knights received salaries of 100/. or 100 marks, 
squires 100 marks, and certain commoners 50 marks a year.*? At 
one time the prince of Wales was allowed 1,000 marks for his ex- 
penses in attending the council.** In 1406, when a new council of 
seventeen was appointed in parliament, the question of wages 
was treated as follows. The speaker of the house asked to 
be informed whether the council would undertake the task of 
governing. ‘Decidedly,’ answered the archbishop of Canterbury, 
speaking for the others as well as himself, ‘if there is enough of 
funds, not otherwise.’ °4 The commons forthwith embodied a clause 
in one of their petitions that‘ the lords of the council be reasonably 
guerdoned for their labour.’ In allotting the salaries at this time 
a resolution appears among the minutes of the council that the 
rolls of the exchequer be searched to ascertain what councillors 
received in the reign of Edward III.* 

In 1422, the second year of Henry VI, when the personnel 
of the council again became a matter of supreme concern, an 
extensive schedule of salaries, by ordinance of the council, was 
drawn up.” While it was declared to have been’ made after 
scrutiny of the rolls and in accordance with the usage of Richard II 
and Henry IV,"* it was a far more consistent plan than anything 
done before. According to this schedule, to which may be added 
certain items from other sources, councillors received salaries on 
the following scale :— 


An archbishop . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 2001. 
Aduke . ; ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . 2001. 
The chancellor. ; ‘ ; ; ; . 200I. 
Henry Beaufort , . ° ‘ ‘ . 2001. 
Other bishops . . . ‘ ‘ ; - 200 marks 
Earls “ , . , ; . ‘ . 200 marks 
The treasurer . ‘ ‘ : ; ‘ . 200 marks 
Barons . ; ; ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ . 1001. 
Baronets . ‘ ‘4 ; ‘ s 3 . ee 
Knights . : ‘ ‘ ‘ : é . 100i. 
Esquires . : ‘ : ‘ ‘ : - 40. 

* Issue Roll (Pells), 10 Hen. IV, Easter, m. 7. 

8 Tbid. 8 Hen. IV, Easter, m. 2. ! bid. 

5? Issue Rolls, passim. See also Wylie, Henry IV, vol. ii. pp. 429, 479, and vol. iv. 

pp. 51, 52. 

5% Issue Roll, 14 Hen. IV; Wylie, iv. 51. 

5% Rot. Parl. iii. 573. 53 Ibid. p. 577. 

5® Nicolas, Proceedings of the Privy Cowncil, i. 297. 

57 Tbid. iii. 18. 58 Accounts, Exchequer, K. R., 96/16. 
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An additional feature of the scheme was that deductions should be 
made for absences. A councillor receiving 2001. a year should lose 
1l. for every day that he was absent while the council was in full 
term ; one receiving 200 marks should lose 1 mark and the others at 
the same rate. A difficulty, however, arose at the exchequer when, 
after some years, the attempt was made to pay the accounts, for 
the council records were not so well kept that it was possible to 
ascertain every day of one’s attendance. In several instances the 
king ordered the treasurer and barons of the exchequer to accept 
the statements of the councillors themselves. From the exchequer 
rolls it appears that very slight attention was paid to this pro- 
vision for the exaction of fines. 

For the same reason, no doubt, that it was too uncertain and 
clumsy, the method of wages by the day since the reign of 
Richard II had fallen into disuse. In some cases even men who 
were to receive daily wages were afterwards paid to their satisfac- 
tion in round sums. During the same time also there was a 
general disappearance of life annuities. This was due to the strong 
influence of parliament which was exerted over the council from 
the beginning of Richard II’s reign. Salaries were bestowed 
usually with the limitation, quamdiu ipsum intendentem consilio fore 
contigerit. A few exceptions occurred in the way of life grants 
during the years of Richard’s personal government. Under 
Henry IV there was barely a single instance of the kind. Yet 
when the pressure of parliament was slackened and the king could 
again act with a free hand grants of life annuities reappear. 
Henry VI began making such grants in 1487." 


§ 3. Expenses of the Council. 


The business of the council was not carried on without a 
variety of incidental expenses, which are useful as side-lights to its 
history. Among the things which were known as the ‘ expenses’ 
of the council were the meals and other refreshments which were 
served ; for the sessions began early, between eight and nine at 
the latest, as the ordinances of 1890 enjoin.** When, therefore, 
from pressure of business, long sittings were held, whether early or 


5° Accounts, Exchequer, K. R., 96/16-20. 
® In the eighteenth year of Richard Il Edward Dalyngrugg, whose wages at the 


council amounted to 431. 10s., was contented with a payment of 40/. (Issue Roll [Pells] 
18 Ric. II, Mich. m. 18.) 


*! Tssue Rolls, passim. 

®@ Nicolas, Proceedings of the Privy Council, v. 72; vi. 315. 

*§ Calendar of Patent Rolls, 13 Ric. II, p. 120 ; Issue Roll (Pells) 13 Ric. II, Mich, 
m. 23 ; Calendar of Patent Rolls, 17 Ric. II, p.391. With regard toa grant of 100 marks 
a year for life which was made to Laurentius Drew, an equivocal statement was made 
that he should receive it for the time that he should attend the council (Issue Roll 
[Pells}, 17 Ric. II, Easter, m. 6). 

* Nicolas, Proceedings of the Privy Council, i. 18 a. 
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late, breakfasts were sometimes provided, or even dinners. Of the 
iantacula, or breakfasts of the council, there are some very curious 
records in the accounts of the exchequer.® These contain special 
accounts, upon small and isolated pieces of parchment, of the 
different articles of food, with their prices, besides the cost of carriage 
and culinary services. The cost of such a meal varied, according to 
the number present and the elaborateness of the menu, between 
6s. 9d. and 91. a day, but it was often about 60s.aday. The earliest 
account of this kind is of the forty-first year of Edward III. 


We may here give one of these lists, which is by no means the 
most elaborate. 


4 pikes 

Salmon ‘ 

Plaice and merling ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 

12 crabs and lobsters. : ‘ - os. 6d. 
Eels . ° ‘ ‘ ; ° ° * . 6d. 
4 sali fish . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 10d. 
Bread ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 64d. 
Portage of fish . ; ; ; ‘ ‘ 2d. 
Boat hire . ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ 16d. 
Oatmeal . ° ‘ ‘ ; ‘ / 1d. 
Vinegar. . ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ 1d. 
Butter ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ 5d. 
Salt . ‘ . : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 4d. 
Beans : ‘ ‘ . : . , 10d. 
Onions ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ 1d. 
Mustard . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : : 1d. 
Vinegar and ginger . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 4d. 
4 pounds of almonds . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 13d. 
1 pound raisins of currants ‘ ‘ ‘ 4d. 
} ounce saffron . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 6d. 
2 ounces of powder of ginger. ‘ ‘ 6d. 
1 ounce of powder of pepper. ; ‘ 2d. 
1 ounce powder of cinemon ‘ ‘ ‘ 4d. 
Suger ° ‘ e ‘ : ° ‘ 24d. 
Fuel ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 2s. 10d. 
46 gallons of ale ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - 9s. 7d. 
Cups. ‘ ° : ‘ . ‘ ‘ 12d. 


72s. 11d. 
Cooking and labour . : : ‘ . 68. 8d. 


79s. 7d. 


*® Accounts, Exchequer, K. R., 96/8-13. 

* It is entitled Expense facteapud Westminster XV° die Septembris anno regni 
Edwardi XLI pro iantaculo dominorum cancellarii, thesaurarii, Willelmi Wykeham, 
et aliorum de consilio secreto domini Regis Londoniae (Accounts, Exchequer, 
K. R., 96/8). 

* Accounts, Exchequer, K. R., 96/11. 
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That this was a Friday meal is shown by the absence of meat. 
Usually in these repasts a large variety in the way of meat, 
fish, and game may be observed, while in the way of vegetables 
there was naturally but little. Spices and sweets, which were the 
products of the orient, were not wanting. Wine as well as ale in 
abundance was usually provided. 

Expenses for the prandia, or dinners of the council, which were 
said to be for the sake of expediting business, appear in the reign 
of Richard II and after. From the amounts of money spent, as 
well as from the quantities of food and drink provided, on one 
occasion there being forty-six gallons of ale, it is necessary to 
suppose that large numbers, including many attendants other than 
members, were served. Ata feast of this kind in the first year of 
Henry V there were said to be present the chancellor, the treasurer, 
and others of the council, the justices and barons of the exchequer, 
besides ‘diverse other persons who were there for the day on 
business touching the welfare of the king and the realm.’ ® 

It appears also that wine or fruit was furnished to the council 
oceasionally for its refreshment. In the thirty-second year of 
Edward III there is an item of 2s. for wine and perry purchased 
for the council; ”° in the thirty-ninth year a pipe of good wine.” 
In the first year of Richard II there was a payment of 75s. for 
wine purchased for the lords of the council, who for several days 
remained late in the afternoon on the secret business of the king.” 
At another time apples were bought for the council.» More often 
there is upon the exchequer roll the indefinite statement of ‘ ex- 
penses’ for the council.* In the reign of Henry VIII the accounts 
of the diet of the council are regularly entered in little books.” 

A still more frequent form of expense incurred by the council, 
or by its authority, was for the payment of messengers. The 
issue rolls are filled with items for the carrying of letters and 
writs to and fro. Among these were the writs of summons to 
members, de veniendo ad consilium, and those to other parties, de 


® Devon, Issues of the Exchequer, p. 220; Issue Rolls (Pells), 14 Ric. Il, Easter, 
12 Aug. ; ibid. 29 Nov. and 22 Apr., &c. 

® In diversis expensis factis pro cancellario, thesaurario, ac aliis de consilio 
domini Regis, iusticiariis et baronibus de scaccario, et diversis aliis personis in prandio 
apud Westmonasterium per unwm diem existentibus, &c.; 71s. 8d. (Issue Rolls [Pells}, 
1 Hen. V, Easter, m. 2). 

7° Devon, Issues of the Exchequer, p. 168. 

™ Close Roll, 39 Ed. III, m. 20. 

2 Pro expensis dominorum de consilio Regis pro mora ipsorwm dominorum apud 
* Westminster in diversis diebus post nonam pro secretis negotiis ipsius domini Regis 
(Issue Roll [Pells], 1 Ric. II, Pasch. 2 July). 

** Pro pomis vocatis Blaunderell (ibid. Pasch. 18 May). 

4 Devon, Issues of the Exchequer, pp. 166, 168 ; Issue Roll, 44 Ed. ITI, no. 417, 446. 

*> Accounts, Exchequer, K. R., 96/27-31; also Calendar of State Papers, Henry 
VIII, iv. 1097. 
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veniendo coram consilio, and particularly those orders, quibusdam 
certis de causis, for the arrest of persons ‘till otherwise ordered 
by the council.’ That such writs were issued under the great 
seal is well known, for they may be found upon the close rolls; 
but that they were in like manner sent under the privy seal would 
not otherwise be so clear. From the writs of summons to 
individual councillors thus noted many a meeting of the inner 
council can be reconstructed. 


§ 4. The Council Chamber. 


Equally important in the history of the council are the few 
facts that can be gathered about its place of meeting. While the 
council might meet anywhere, and never ceased to be migratory, 
it was from the beginning most often at London or Westminster. 
Even if some of the council attended the king wherever he might 
be, there was still with fair regularity a council at Westminster.” In 
the event of the council at any other place undertaking its customary 
work of reviewing cases, there was the risk and expense of convey- 
ing rolls, deeds, and other records, the repositories of which were 
for the most part at Westminster. Thus in the fourth year of 
Edward III we find Elias de Jonestone, a clerk who had much 
to do with council affairs, receiving by indenture certain rolls and 
deeds from the treasurer and chamberlains of the exchequer at 
Westminster, which he was to bear to the council at Oseney, and 
for the return of which he was responsible.” One may find also 
payments to messengers bearing books and other material of the 
exchequer to the council at one place or another.”* At London 
or Westminster the council held its sessions most frequently at 
the exchequer, but also at a chamber in the Tower, in the green 
chamber of the palac- in the chamber de Marcolf, in the chapel of 
St. Stephen, and even in private houses. In the hospitium of 
the archbishop of York at Westminster there was a king’s chamber 
where not infrequently formal meetings of the council were held.” 
The house of Otto de Grandisono, near the palace at Westminster,®° 
and the chapter house of the Order of Preachers *' were used for 
the same purpose. 

The most frequent place of meeting was no doubt the old 
council chamber of the exchequer, which is known from the time 
of Henry II.® In the sixth year of Edward III mention is made 


76 In the seventh year of Edward II were appointed conservators of the peace in 
Kent who were to make returns from month to month to the council at Westminster 
(Calendar of Patent Rolls, 7 Ed. II, p. 122). 

77 Chancery Miscellaneous Roll, 17/11. 

*® Issue Rolls (Pells), 45 Ed. III, no. 256, m. 15. 

* Close Roll, 30 Ed. I, 8 d. * Rot. Parl. i. 76. 

*! Close Roll, 49 Ed. III, m. 40 d. ® Dialogus de Scaccario, i. 7. 
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of the chamber at the exchequer ‘where the king’s council is 
commonly held.’ ** It was most likely for this need that a new 
pile of buildings, between the great hall and the palace, and next 
to the exchequer receipt, was begun at least as early as 1346.*! 
That it was built as early as that year is shown in the record of 
a law case which in the twentieth year was heard in ‘the new 
council chamber next to the exchequer.’ * It was expressly 
appointed for the use of the council,** and was henceforth so used. 
It was called the ‘ star chamber’ from the first,*’ though it was 
quite as often referred to as ‘ the council chamber next to the 
receipt of the exchequer.’ 

From time to time various articles for the use of the council in 
its deliberations therein were purchased. In the fiftieth year of 
Edward III there was an expense of 64s. for twelve cushions 
for the star chamber, ordered for the lords of the council there to 
consult.** In the seventh year of Richard II a kalendar was 
purchased for 7s., to be kept for the use of the lords of the council 
in the star chamber.*® Rushes and mats were provided for the 
star chamber, the same as for the receipt of the exchequer.” In 
the reign of Henry IV the furnishings became more luxurious, for 
in the first year of that reign were purchased, by command of the 
council, five rich cloths and twelve cushions worked with the arms 
and collar of the king’s livery, also some tapestry work and a dozen 
green cloths, at a cost of 7/. 18s. 10d., for the advantage and 
accommodation, as it is stated, of the lords and nobility appointed to 
consult in the star chamber.*' Of the office of keeper of the 
chamber evidence begins under Richard II. In the third year of 
that reign there is an entry for the payment of a fee of 40s. to the 
doorkeeper of the receipt of the exchequer for his services in guard- 


83 Calendar of Close Rolls, 6 Ed. III, p. 573. 

8! The work of Mr. W. Paley Baildon entitled The Court of Star Chamber is the 
most valuable book dealing with the subject on its antiquarian side. To his account it 
is possible to make a few additions. Thus the operation of building, which he has 
placed in the year 1347, must have been begun somewhat earlier, for in 1346 it was 
sufficiently advanced to be used by the council, as the reference in the following 
note shows. 


*° Placita in Cancellaria, no. 21. This was the phrase by which it was commonly 
designated. 

% In the twenty-third year a council meeting was held en la novele chambre iouste 
la receyte del Eschegier ordeine pur le counseil (Memoranda Roll, K. R., 23 Ed. III, 
Trinity, m. 3; and Close Roll, 23 Ed. III, pt. 1, m. 2 d). 

87 In the tiler’s accounts, 21-22 Ed. III, Exchequer, K. R., 470/17; Close Roll, 
29 Ed. III; Issue Roll (Pells), 50 Ed. III, Mich. m. 32. 

** Willelmo Barker, capitero de London, in denariis sibi liberatis per manus pro- 
prias pro XII quyssyns cum operatione et estuffamento eorundem ab eo emptis ad opus 
Regis pro camera stellata infra Receptam scaccarii ordinatis pro dominis dé consilio 
Regis ibidem consulendis lxiiij s. (Issue Roll [Pells], 50 Ed. III, Mich. m. 32). 

8° Devon, Issues of the Exchequer, p. 274. 

% Issue Roll (Pells), 14 R. II, Mich. 26 Oct., and 18 R. II, Mich. 18 Oct. 

*! Devon, Issues of the Exchequer, p. 274. 
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ing the doors of the star chamber as well as the doors of the 
receipt.*? In the sixth year of Henry IV a grant by letter patent 
was made to William Norton, king’s esquire, of the offices of usher 
of the receipt of the exchequer and keeper of the council chamber. 
This grant was confirmed in the first year of Henry VI.** 

*Here, no doubt, was done most of the routine business of the 
council, which consisted of the consideration of petitions, reviewing 
records, and hearing cases. ‘The home of the council’ it was 
frequently called.* Certainly some and perhaps many of the cases 
before the king and council in chancery, previously to the separation 
of the chancery court from the council, were heard in this room.*° 
Various other chambers of the palace were also used, as for the 
ceremony of the delivery of the great seal. There was a certain 
chamber next to the star chamber, between it and the adjoining 
chapel ; *’ a private council chamber next the white chamber ; 
and a certain secret chamber of the king,** which may have been 
the same as the former. In the eighteenth year of Richard II 
there is an item of expense for rushes and mats provided for the 
exchequer, as well as for the star chamber and other rooms 
appointed for the council.®° 


§5. The Clerk of the Council. 


The equipment of the council as a working body was not com- 
plete until a special clerk, to be known as the clerk of the council, 
was assigned to it. About this office in its beginning there has 
been much uncertainty from want of data. It has been supposed 
that Master John Prophete, who in the reign of Richard II un- 
doubtedly did clerical work for the council, was the first to hold 
the office. This was the inference of the eminent editor of the | 
Acts and Proceedings of the Privy Council. For this conjecture, 
which was not based upon any clear statement of facts, he was 
sharply criticised by the editor of the Roll of the Proceedings 
of the King’s Council in Ireland.’ So far as it was known to 
these and other writers no earlier notice of the clerk of the 
council occurs than in certain parliamentary ordinances of the 


%2 Issue Roll (Pells), 3 Ric. II, Mich. m. 12. 
*8 Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1 Hen. VI, p. 51. 

** Nicolas, Proceedings of the Privy Council, ii. 288, 297, &c. 

5 Close Roll, 8 Ric. II, m. 29. % Tbid. 2 Ric. II, m. 1 d. 

%* Ibid. 51 Ed. III, m. 7 d. 

% Tbid. 3 Ric. II, m. 22 d; Placita in Cancellaria, no. 18. 

* Pro camera stellata et aliis domibus ordinatis pro consilio Regis (Issue Roll 
[Pells], 18 Ric. II, Easter [no. 337], m. 2; 1 Hen. IV, Mich. m. 5; 10 Hen. IV, 
Easter, m. 11). 

100 « That Prophete was clerk of the council in the 13th Ric. II is to be presumed 
from the documents which he drew up and signed’ (Nicolas, i. p. xvii). 

101 Graves, p. XXvi. 


VOL. XXI.—NO. LXXXI. 
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year 1422.1 The manner in which the office is then mentioned 
suggests that it was not at that time newly created. In this state 
of uncertainty the question has rested. But in the light of 
additional evidence furnished mostly by the issue rolls of the ex- 
chequer, it is now possible to give a sufficiently clear account of 
the office of clerk of the council from its beginning. Before the 
reign of Richard II it does not appear that there was any settled 
arrangement as to which clerk of the chancery or of the privy 
seal should act as scribe for the council. There were, indeed, 
a number of clerks who were sworn members of the council and 
to.. whom were assigned tasks of one kind and another.’ In 
the reigns of Edward II and Edward III Elias de Jonestone 
was a king’s clerk, who drafted a number of council documents 
besides doing many other incidental services.'* It is likely too, 
from the appearance of the writing, that many of the brief notes 
made in the council were not by the hand of any professional 
scribe. 

With the reign of Richard II it becomes clear that more than 
any others the clerks of the privy seal were associated with the 
council in this way. William of Wykeham, bishop of Winchester, 
the chancellor, is somewhat strangely styled ‘ clerk of the privy seal 
and head of the privy council.’ '* In the second year of that 
reign John de Wendlyngburgh, senior clerk in the office of the 
privy seal, received a fee of 40/. for the services which he had 
rendered continually, remaining with the council from the time of 
the coronation until 5 Nov. of the following year.’ In the parlia- 
mentary proceedings of the thirteenth year it is stated that the 
chancellor, the treasurer, and all the lords of the council, except 
the clerk of the privy seal, offered the king their resignations.!” 
The clerk who is thus mentioned in connexion with the council 
was Master John Prophete, whose name then appears as. a 
signature upon a number of documents, including warrants of the 
privy seal and other memoranda of the council.'* Too much 
stress, however, must not be laid upon this fact, for it was then 

102 Nicolas, Proceedings of the Privy Council, iii. 18. In this point a reference to 
the clerk of the council in the year 1419 which occurs in Foedera, ix. 749 (original 
edition), was overlooked. 

03 Assigner clerks de son conseil a survoer ses busoignes (Parliamentary Proceed- 
ings, v. 14). 

1 Diplomatic Documents, Chancery, pp. 192, 263 ; Chancery Miscellaneous Rolls, 
17/11, &c. 

5 Clericus privati sigilli, et capitalis secreti consilit ac gubernator magni consilii 
(Pat. Rolls, 1 Ric. II; Rot. Parl. iii. 388). 

106 Issue Roll (Pells), 2 Ric. II, Mich.m. 6. At various other times the same John 
and other clerks of the privy seal were sent with messages by the council (ibid. 49 
Ed. III, m. 10; 6 Ric. II, Mich. m. 17; 7 Ric. II, Easter, m. 18; 8 Ric. II, m. 24). 

107 Rot. Parl. iii. 246. 

18 Warrants, Privy Seal, file 1539; Nicolas, Proceedings of the Privy Council, 
vol. i. 
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the common practice for clerks and sponsors to countersign such 
documents, and his name is not the only one which appears in 
this way.’ That Prophete’s position was different from that 
of any other clerk is shown by the fact that in the fourteenth year 
he was receiving a fee of 40/., which the king granted him ‘ by advice 
of the council for his expenses at the council.’'"’ The next year he 
received another such fee.'"' In the sixteenth year, specifically as 
‘clerk of the council,’ he received his fee ‘for his labours and 
expenses in times past, travelling to different places by command 
of the council as well as remaining continuously with the council.’ !! 
This statement confirms beyond a doubt the inference of Sir Harris 
Nicolas. 

It does not appear, however, that the position was even then 
a fixed office, for in the next year Prophete was called ‘clerk in 
the office of the privy seal,’''® as he was before. No mention 
is made again of the clerk of the council for some years. Master 
John Prophete meantime rose to higher positions. In the first 
year of Henry IV he was made one of the council, with a salary 
of 1007. a year;''* in 1402 he became king’s secretary,’ and 
in 1406 keeper of the privy seal.'"® His successor in the clerical 
work of the council was Robert Fry. He also was a clerk of the 
privy seal and at one time is mentioned as a subordinate of 
Prophete’s.'"” In the third year of Henry IV Robert Fry, desig- 
nated as ‘one of the clerks in the office of the privy seal,’ received 
a fee of 40 marks for his labours in writing the acts of the council.!* 
In the three following years his fee for the same work was 20/.'! 
In the eighth year, as ‘ clerk of the council,’ he is found receiving 
a fee of 40 marks for his services in the council from Christmas 
of the seventh year.“° From this time the position may be 


109 Some are signed by James Billyngford, who was in the nineteenth year made 
chief clerk of the crown in chancery (Calendar of Patent Rolls, 19 Ric. I, p. 711). 

"0 Tohani Prophete clerico . . . in persolutionem XL marcarum quas dominus 
Rex de avisamento consilii sui liberare mandavit de dono suo de regardo pro custubus 


et expensis per ipsum habitis circa consiliwm Regis (Issue Roll [Pells], 14 Ric. II, 
Mich. m. 3). 


1 Tbid. 15 Ric. II, Mich. m. 22. 

"2. Magistro Iohani Profete clerico consilii Regis . .. im persolutionem XL li. 
quas dominus Rex de avisamento consilii sui sibi liberare mandavit de dono suo causa 
laboris et custuwm per ipsum habitorum temporibus preteritis, tam equitando ad 
diversa loca in servicio Regis de mandato consilit sui, quam morando continue circa 
consilium Regis predictum (Issue Roll [Pells], 16 Ric. II, Mich. (no. 327), m. 20). 

8 Tbid. 17 Ric. II, Mich. 30 Jan. 4 Tbhid. 1 Hen. IV, Easter, m. 9. 

"5 Nicolas, Proceedings of the Privy Council, ii. 78. 

"6 Tssue Rolls (Pells), 10 H. IV, Easter, m. 8. For his ecclesiastical preferments 
see Wylie, Henry IV, ii. 484. 

"7 Nicolas, Proceedings of the Privy Council, i. 88; Issue Rolls (Pells), 17 Ric. II, 
Mich. 30 Jan. 

u8 Tbid. 3 Hen. IV, Mich. m. 12. 

8 Tbid. 4 Hen. IV, Mich. m. 14; 5 Hen. IV, m. 21; 6 Hen. IV, Mich. m. 11. 

20 Tbid. 8 Hen. IV, Mich. (no. 363) m. 10. 
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regarded as a permanent office, for it was held continuously by 
Robert Fry at the same salary of 40 marks until the tenth year 
of Henry V.’" He was succeeded by Richard Caudray, who was 
already in some way associated with the office; for in the 
seventh year of Henry V, 1419, Caudray was one of several 
appointed to an embassy sent to France, in which he was named 
as clerk of the council.’ Not until the retirement of Robert Fry,‘* 
who must then have been an old man, did Caudray receive the 
salary of the office.'** This salary of 40 marks remained the same 
through the reign of Richard III.!** 

The office, therefore, was already well established when it was 
mentioned in the aforenamed ordinances of 1422. It was then 
enacted ‘ that the clerk of the council be charged and sworn to write 
daily the names of all the lords that be present from time to time, 
to see what, how, and by whom everything passeth.’ !*° 


Other problems concerning the council yet remain to be dis- 
cussed. The material here offered, incomplete as it is, adds 
something to what is already known, and serves to make more 
tangible an institution which was in its nature peculiarly inscrutable, 
and which has eluded a more direct manner of description. 
Enough has been said to make it evident that the most important 


features which the privy council of later times is known to have 
possessed were well established before the reign of Richard II. 
The organic changes, through which it passed, were for the most 
part not those of statutory regulation, but of gradual growth in an 
institution already mature. 


James F. Batpwin. 


121 Roberto Fry clerico consilii domini Regis . . . im persolutionem XL marcarum 
quas dominus Rex de assensu consilii sui liberare mandavit pro regardo suo causa 
officit sui predicti (Issue Rolls [Pells] 10 Hen. IV, Mich. 1 m. 13 ; 1 Hen. V, Mich. m. 7). 

122 Foedera, ix. 749. 

23 Robert Fry withdrew to the position of secondary clerk in the office of the privy 
seal with a salary of 101. (Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1 Hen. VI, p. 22; Issue Roll 
[Pells], 3 Hen. V, Mich. m. 6.) 

124 Ricardo Caudray clerico deconsilio Regis . . . in persolutionem XL marcarum 
quas idem dominus Rew de assensu consilii sui dicto Ricardo de regardo liberare 
mandavit causa predicti officti sui . . . prout Roberto Fry nuper clerico de consilio 
nuper Regis solutum fuit (ibid. 1 Hen. VI, Easter, m. 9). 

2% Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1 Ric. III, p. 461. 

126 Nicolas, Proceedings of the Privy Cowncil, iii. 18. 





The Long Parliament of Charles II 


N 29 May 1660 the long exiled Charles Stuart, now called to 
the English throne, rode into London, escorted by the nobility 

and gentry of the realm, guarded by its choicest troops, and 
welcomed no less by the parliament which had invited him to 
return than by the shouting crowds who lined the streets. The 
authorities of the City gave him a banquet, the evening saw a 
thousand bonfires lighted in his honour, and on every side there 
echoed expressions of the deep satisfaction at hisreturn. ‘ Surely,’ 
he is reported to have said, with that easy cynicism which was so 
large a part of his wit, ‘it was his own fault he had stayed away so 
long, since every one seemed so glad to have him back.’ And 
the implication behind that shrewd observation was the key to 
the situation. To the casual observer there would have appeared 
little question of the full and free restoration of monarchy in 
England. But to those in authority the matter did not present itself 
in sucha simple form. They had dreamed and planned so long, they 
had so often been thwarted, that they were fully alive to the diffi- 
culties of the problem now presented to them, and to the necessity 
of haste and caution in securing the kingdom now so suddenly and 
it seemed almost miraculously placed in their hands. Already on 
the way from Dover to London they had formed a council for the 
new king, and they scarcely waited to reach the capital before 
entering into negotiations with the parliamentary leaders. The 
summer months of 1660 were crowded with their activities. The 
administration was reorganised, the revenue established, the bases 
of punishment and indemnity for participation in the recent troubles 
determined, the army disbanded, and steps taken to settle the church. 
For this great work the existing machinery of state was pushed 

to the limit of its powers. Yet it became increasingly evident as 
time went on that one department at least of the new government 
was incompetent for the ultimate solution of the greater problems 
to be faced. This was the parliament. Itself a constitutional 
anomaly, it was no basis for permanent government, much less 
for the impending settlement of the constitution. For such work 
it was necessary to have a legislative body regularly summoned 
by the king, regularly chosen by the whole body of electors, whose 
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authority should be unquestioned. And if the fact that the con- 
vention was largely composed of the party known as presbyterian 
affected the opinions of the Anglicans at the head of affairs, who 
hoped for success in a new general election, it detracted nothing 
from the weight or influence of their arguments. In accordance 
with these, at any rate, the work of the convention was brought to 
a close in the last days of 1660 and preparations were made to 
choose a new parliament. On 29 Dec. the convention was 
dissolved, with an admonition from the chancellor that its members 
should see to it that men well affected to king and church 
should be chosen as their successors.' 

The burst of popular acclaim which had greeted Charles on his 
return and the apparently easy triumph of the Restoration would 
seem from this distance and in view of the event to have made pre- 
paration and admonition alike unnecessary. But the situation of 
affairs in 1661 did not bear the same aspect to the men of that day 
as it does to us. They could not look forward to certain triumph. 
The dark days of the rule of the saints were too fresh in their 
minds not to make them fear a recurrence of those troubled times. 
The same posts which brought loyal addresses from the country 
brought also rumours, and often more than rumours, of plot and 
conspiracy and smouldering rebellion. The cheers of the army, 
now safely disbanded, bad rung in their ears wi'h as much menace 
as welcome, and the parliament just dismissed, though it had 
restored monarchy, discovered in that very act a disposition to 
limit royal power. The ebullitions of shouting crowds gave them 
little confidence, for the fate of the new administration lay not in 
such hands but in those of corporation members and freeholders 
of county constituencies. The opinions of these were as yet 
neither fully known nor to be determined without a general 
election. One thing alone was certain. While the balance of 
public opinion for the moment inclined towards the new government, 
as the hotter spirits of the fallen party dreamed of mending their 
broken fortunes by counter-revolution, the more sober portion of 
that party would strain every nerve to keep together a group in 
parliament which, if not wholly opposed to the new régime, would 
at least not be wholly devoted to it. In particular, those who had 
not gone the full length of the Revolution, nor were yet reconciled 
to the full measure of the Restoration, the so-called presbyterians, 
might, by their recognised strength in the boroughs, return to the 
new parliament, as they had to the old, a large representation 
unfavourable to unlimited monarchy and still more -to unlimited 
episcopacy. But the court was not alone in its forebodings. The 
actions and especially the threats of many returned cavaliers: 
augured ill for their old opponents in the probable event of an 

! Parl. Hist. iv. 166-77. 
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Anglican and royalist success. Both sides therefore girded them- 
selves for the struggle.2 The administration had from the first an 
evident advantage in the return of the royalists to their political 
rights, from which they had been long excluded, in the resumption 
of control in many boroughs by court and courtiers, and in the 
revulsion of feeling throughout the nation in favour of church and 
crown. Wemight expect an election full of interest and excitement. 
Yet, whether we judge from the small numb=r of election accounts 
which have come down to us or from the content of those accounts, 
or from the few contests which arose in the commons from the 
struggle, we must conclude that it was at worst drunken and noisy 
in many places and was notably free from those faults which the 
fiercer contests of later years engendered.® 
The coronation, which took place during the elections, in cir- 
cumstances of splendour calculated to impress the public mind and to 
remove the last possible objections to the regularity of the succession, 
had given the court an opportunity to attach to itself a considerable 
body of influential persons by the bestowal of dignities, and thus 
further to fortify its position. The abortive rising of the London 
cooper, Venner, and his followers in January 1661 had enabled the 
government to retain a larger force of trustworthy troops in its 
service than had been anticipated; and as the new members began 
to find their way up to London the elections, which had not been 
over favourable to the court at first, were seen to have furnished 
to the crown another source of strength in a majority in the com- 
mons. Parliament had suffered strange vicissitudes in the preced- 
ing twenty years. Reform and revolution had run their course, 
and of the great body which had begun the long journey ending 
in Cromwellian supremacy but a handful had been found to declare 
the dissolution of the most famous of. all English parliaments 
when time had brought Monk and the Restoration. Yet, strange 
as were the vicissitudes, this election proved that the continuity 
of English political life under such conditions was stranger: still: 
Near a hundred of that old long parliament found their way into 
the new house of commons, while fully half of the convention 
followed the chancellor’s suggestion by coming back themselves.‘ 
? See various notices and letters in Calendar of State Papers, Dom., 1660-1, to 
this effect, especially letters stopped during elections, pp. 535-42. 


2 For the Wiltshire election, see Seymour Papers, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 32324 
f. 74; and the chancellor’s speech, Parl. Hisi. iv. 180. 

* Return of Members of Parliament, 1265-1902. The youth of many members so 
strongly impressed itself on observers that this seems the more remarkable. ‘I will 
keep them’ said Charles ‘ till their beards grow’; and the laxity of attendance in the 
early days was noted by more than one. I have taken the more care therefore to 
verify my conclusion. The lists for the parliament of 1659-60 are very incomplete. 
The statement in the text holds true for those whose names appear, and would, 
I think, be true of the rest. The judgment in each case was arrived at only after 
careful comparison of the lists name by name. 
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But among those who had ‘played a part in politics before the war 
and those who had risen to distinction during those troublous 
times there appeared a younger generation, as yet unknown to 
political life, many of them scions of great houses, profane and 
swearing young fellows, courtiers then or to be. Upon such a 
body devolved the settlement of the difficult and complicated 
questions raised in the preceding period and the laying of founda- 
tions for the future in a sense as yet all but unknown in English 
politics. 

The situation developed in an atmosphere of triumphant 
royalism ; but at least in the direction of parliamentary affairs it 
was a royalism which for the time centred in the chancellor 
rather than the king. The royal devotion to pleasure, which made 
Mr. Baptist May, titular gentleman of the bedchamber, but more 
accurately known to his contemporaries by names harsh to modern 
ears, of more immediate importance to the king than his chancellor, 
threw into the hands of the latter an amount of power unusual even 
for the first minister. Other reasons combined to further Hyde’s 
supremacy and to justify it. A moderate royalist in the early days 
of the Revolution, he had devoted himself to Charles in his exile, 
and was at the Restoration the natural adviser of the king. Dili- 
gent in business, with a turn and experience rather for diplomacy 
than administration, loyal and devout, and of undoubted royalist 
and Anglican sentiments, he had the confidence of the now domin- 
ant party. Only among the new friends and sycophants about 
the king his unbending code of morals, his devotion to the church, 
and his neglect or contempt of the younger men, together with 
a certain tendency to dogmatise and moralise, met with dis- 
pleasure. Yet, whatever feelings might already be stirring the 
inmost circles of politics, in the larger field it was evident that, 
so long as no breach came between king, chancellor, royalists, and 
Anglicans, no opposition was likely to prevails At the head of 
affairs the new council took its place. It comprised some thirty 
members, and the compromise which had restored Charles found 
expression here by the inclusion of no less than twelve men who 
had borne arms against the late king. The inner junto or cabinet 
had for its chief members General Monk and the three old royalist 
friends Hyde, Southampton, and Ormond, who with their followers 
represented the dominant influence in the government. But 
beside them had already developed a younger interest, represented 
by such men as Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, royalist indeed but 
by no means Anglican, trained under the Commonwealth and 
partaking of the spirit and policy bred in those times. In the 
commons this younger group found some adherents among mem- 
bers who had no outlet for their ambition under the rule of old 
5 Clarendon, Life, i, 305, 355. 
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cavaliers following the lead of the chancellor. They, unlike the 
presbyterian opposition, served the court, but their allegiance 
looked largely to advancement.® 

The trial of strength was not long delayed. On 8 May 1661 
the king opened parliament in due form, with a speech from the 
throne. It was the first time in some twenty years that this had 
been done. The situation of affairs, the importance of the impend- 
ing settlement, made the ceremony one of profound interest ; and 
it might have been expected that the opening speeches which 
declared the policy of the new government would have reflected 
the seriousness and importance of the occasion. But the speeches 
neither of king nor of chancellor were in themselves of striking 
interest. The king, as so well became him, was all graciousness. 
He presented but two matters of business, the importance of the 
act of indemnity and the announcement of his approaching 
marriage. The chief part was left to the chancellor, and from 
his lips the houses learned the proposals for the settlement of the 
kingdom. He began by pressing upon them the necessity of con- 
firming the acts of the convention and the completion of the work 
of restoration. He urged the speedy settlement of the revenue, 
the complete payment of the army and navy, already begun, the 
devising and enforcing of some sort of religious uniformity, and 
the suppression of seditious preachers, together with stricter laws 
against conspiracy and sedition. In his answer to the address of 
the speaker the chancellor offered two minor proposals, one for 
the better control of election excesses, the other for the draining of 
the Fens. 

Such was the initial programme of the Restoration. It con- 
tained among much other matter two questions of prime political 
importance, the confirmation of the act of indemnity and the 
question of religious uniformity. The rest were, on the whole, 
matters to which any party might well have given its assent.’ 
The first of these measures almost immediately roused all the 
partisan passion of the commons. Necessary as it was to the very 
existence of the government, it was not the less stoutly opposed 
by the cavaliers, and it was only after long and bitter struggles that 
it was finally forced through by the practical refusal of the king to 
consider any other business till it was passed. The temper shown 
in this matter was carried into the consideration of other questions. 
A mass of business pressed upon the commons, yet they began their 
deliberations by compelling every member to take the Sacrament 
according to the rites of the church of England, under pain of 
expulsion. Ten days later they ordered the document which, in their 
words, ‘ had caused so much mischief,’ the Solemn League and 


* Compare the list given by Masson, Life of Milton, iii. 17-9. 
7 Parl. Hist. iv. 182-208 ; Clarendon, Life, Cont. par. 185-6. 
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Covenant, to be burned by the common hangman. They afterwards 
condemned to the same fate the acts for erecting the high court 
of justice to try Charles I, for subscribing to the engagement 
against the king and the house of lords, for renouncing the title 
of Charles Stuart, for establishing a Commonwealth, and for the 
security of the Protector’s person. In one sweeping resolution 
they pronounced it treason not only to make war against the king; 
or attempt to depose him or put him to death, but even to express 
a desire to do so, to declare him a papist or a heretic, to speak 
against the existing government, to maintain the legality of the 
long parliament or of the Solemn League and Covenant, or to 
declare that parliament had any legislative authority without the 
king. With these measures and a bill to relieve the immediate 
necessities of the crown by voluntary gifts they met the king on 
8 July and received his sanction to their acts.* 

The time since their first meeting had been short, but it had 
sufficed to show the strength as well as the temper of the majority 
in the commons. Flushed with success, they turned to declare the 
power of militia vested in the crown, thus giving up another 
principle for which the civil war had been fought.. Here and in 
the act they now passed, restoring temporal authority to the 
clergy, they strengthened the cause of reaction. The acts of the 
convention were fully confirmed, a further act against the 
regicides completed their destruction, and a harmless-looking 
measure for preventing tumults arising from petitions served to 
limit that privilege to the further advantage of the crown. When 
the houses rested from their labours on 80 July, by the adjourn- 
ment of the session, the activity of the royalist Anglicans seemed 
equalled only by their success. The houses had passed fifteen 
public and sixteen private bills of their own, besides confirming 
sixty-nine of the convention. If the majority had been somewhat 
balked of their revenge on the men of the old régime by the act 
of indemnity, they had taken full revenge on its measures ; and 
they had, besides, triumphed as definitely over their opponents, the 
presbyterians, in the commons, as their allies, the Anglican clergy, 
had meanwhile triumphed over the presbyterian ministers in the 
Savoy conference.° 

The administration seemed now firmly established. The ques- 
tions of the parliament and the army were settled, the king had 
been crowned, the more important of the ol¢ -oyal prerogatives had 
been restored to him, the measures of the Commonwealth had been 
overthrown, the regicides had been punished. There remained but 
one principal question to be solved, that of the dissenters. What 
the solution was likely to be, the temper of the earlier proceedings 


* Statutes; Journals of the House of Commons; Parl. Hist. iv. 210-3. 
® Statutes; Parl. Hist. iv. 222. 
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of the commons in matters where religion was involved had clearly 
shown. There, as in the Savoy conference, uniformity without 
comprehension had been the interpretation of the chancellor’s 
opening declaration of policy. Besides this there were two other 
points to be considered, the position of the king and the strength 
of the nonconformists. The royal declaration from Breda and 
various steps taken after the king’s return had given hopes that 
some form of toleration or comprehension was to be expected by at 
least the greater and more moderate sects. But the rising tide of 
Anglicanism, the fears of renewed political disturbances by the 
encouragement of dissenters, and the strengthening of the dominant 
party in control of affairs overbore the promises and opinions of 
the king. The failure of the Savoy conference in April destroyed 
the last hopes of any agreement on the ecclesiastical side ; the king 
seemed content to withdraw from the controversy, and the matter 
therefore came into the hands of parliament. The strength of the 
nonconformists in the commons consequently becomes of vital 
importance to our understanding of the history of the period. It 
cannot, like the strength of the dissenters in the nation at large, be 
called a vexed question. Historians are well-nigh united in assert- 
ing that the presbyterian party was practically annihilated in the 
late election. They have based their opinions on the evident 
triumph of the Anglicans in this session, and on a contemporary 
statement that but fifty-six presbyterians found places in the 
house of commons. Hard as it is to explain much of the later 
history of the parliament on this basis, the evidence seems con- 
clusive. But if we consider that the presbyterians. had been 
the dominant force in the convention, that they had opposed 
the restoration neither of monarchy nor of episcopacy, though 
desiring to limit both, that they had lost neither their leaders nor 
their strength in the boroughs, it becomes difficult to see how one 
election could have thus destroyed sucha party. And in particular 
if we consider the later history of this parliament the destruction 
of the presbyterian party seems incredible. To prove fully the 
inaccuracy of the statement regarding the fifty-six presbyterians 
would anticipate much of our story, but some reasons may be indi- 
cated here for discrediting it, precise though it be.’° 

During the first and decisive month of party struggle in the 
commons we have but four divisions. It so happens that two of 
them were not only among the largest in the history of this 
parliament, but that they were on matters of almost strictly 
party significance. On the question of burning the Solemn 
League and Covenant it is fair to say that all royalists, cavaliers, 
Anglicans, catholics, and trimmers would have voted in the 


° For the Clarendonian-Anglican attitude towards the presbyterians cf. Clarendon, 
Life, Cont. par. 16-7. 
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affirmative, and that only those avowedly in the opposition, 
presbyterians particularly, would have ventured to divide against 
it. Yet the vote on this was 228 to 103. Again, on the question 
which was raised during the discussion of the act of indemnity, 
as to whether all members coming to committee on the bill 
should be allowed votes, a question in many ways like the other, 
if somewhat less religious and more political, the vote stood 
209 to 129.'' Whatever explanations may be given it seems clear 
enough from these votes that from the beginning the opposition 
in the commons was double the number usually allotted to it; and 
we have in this fact not only an answer to many questions which 
arise later in our discussion, but a solution of one of the two great 
problems which had hitherto confronted the Anglicans, what 
should be the form of the coming attack on the dissenters, and 
what was the strength of the opposition it would meet. The other, 
what would be the attitude of the king, seems not as yet to have 
much troubled them. 

Equally royalist and much more Anglican, therefore, was the 
tone of the house when it met again on 20 Nov. In the opening 
speech from the throne the third question of the Anglicans was 
answered. The king, as usual, pressed strongly for revenue, but 
adverting to what was in all men’s minds, religious matters, he 
declared that these were too hard for him to solve, and he would leave 
them to the houses.’? It was the signal for persecution, and it 
hardly needed the spur of reported presbyterian plots, though these 
were not wanting, to urge the commons to action. A grant of 
1,200,000/. ‘for his majesty’s present occasions’ and some further 
discussion of the regicides served as a prelude to the main business 
of the session, which presently came to a head in the first great 
attack on nonconformity, the corporation act. This, providing, as 
it did, that all members of corporations should renounce the Solemn 
League and Covenant, receive the Sacrament according to the 
Anglican rite, and take an oath of something very close to passive 
obedience, would, if literally carried out, have meant the extinction 
of nonconformity in English politics. The strength developed by 
the presbyterians had served, it would seem, only to invite their 
destruction, and it was significant of this that the first stroke was 
levelled against their political strongholds. None knew their danger 
better than the dissenters themselves, and they sought every means, 
in and out of parliament, to defeat or delay the measure. Their 
efforts were vain. On 20 Dec. it was presented to Charles with the 
bill of supply, an ominous conjunction, and both received his assent. 


» Journals of the House of Commons. Throughout the whole period adherence or 


non-adherence to the Solemn League and Covenant is almost the prime test of loyalty 
to church and crown. 


2 Parl. Hist. iv. 222-4. 
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Two ‘points, however, this struggle brought out with great clear- 
ness, the strength of the dissenters in the commons, where the test 
vote on the measure was 185 to 186, and the weakness of the sup- 
port of that royal word on which they had relied. One exception to 
the general operation of this act in the case of London is of much 
significance. We shall see that in the end the measure proved of 
little more avail in other places unprotected by the terms of the act.'* 

When the houses resumed on 7 Jan. 1662 much unfinished 
business still lay before them. The problem of the royal revenues, 
and still more of the royal debts, was already serious, and on 
1 March Charles took the unusual step of calling the commons 
alone before him to consider the situation. He referred briefly to 
the expected arrival of his wife, but the burden of his remarks was, 
as before, revenue and religion, uniformity and supply. The 
speech was effective. Chief among the measures passed in the 
remainder of the session two stand together in bad eminence, the 
tax known as hearth money and the second great blow at the 
dissenters, the act of uniformity. The one established a new and 
inquisitorial system of taxation, the other completed the work 
begun in the corporation act by enforcing impossible conditions on 
conscientious presbyterians as the price of remaining in the church. 
It excluded from their positions all clergymen and schoolmasters 
who refused assent to the Book of Common Prayer, and required the 
use of that book in all religious services. Opposition to this in the 
face of the earlier defeats, and the withdrawal of the king from the 
position of the declarations of Breda and of October 1660, seemed 
quite hopeless; yet it was by narrower margins and smaller votes 
than those which had forced the corporation act upon them that they 
were now defeated. The numbers were less, but the result was the 
same. Down to this time the reaction in church and state had 
been neither violent nor unjustifiable, but with this winter of 
1661-2 there began that period of persecution which not only 
forms the most important event in the history of the church since 
the Reformation but has full as much significance in the world 
of politics. ‘The same spirit which passed the act of uniformity 
showed itself further in the act for the regulation of the press, in 
another against the quakers, in the restoration of all advowsons 
and the like to their former owners and their release from the 
charges of delinquency. The arrival of the new queen gave 
point to the royal request for the improvement of London, and 
the ever present rumours of plots furnished an excuse for still 


further regulation of the militia in a manner favourable to the 
crown.'* 


'* Journals of the House of Commons ; Parl. Hist. iv. 227-9. 


* Journals of the House of Commons. Compare Calendar of State Papers, Dom., 
1661-2, p. 377; Parl. Hist. iv. 230-47. 
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With such measures ended, on 19 May 1662, the longest, the 
busiest, and in some respects the most important session of parlia- 
ment during Charles’s reign. It had been in actual session 188 
days ; it had passed fifty-two public and sixty private acts of its own, 
besides confirming the sixty-nine acts of the convention. But 
these numbers, great as they are, indicate but faintly the impor- 
tance of a session which in effect not only settled mést of the great 
issues raised in the preceding twenty years of revolution, either by 
active legislation or by silent acquiescence, but laid down a policy 
in church.and state which, little less important than those measures 
which reformed the church of England, has shaped events from that 
day to our own. This was, as one might indeed expect, seen then 
but dimly if at all. The king’s closing speech devoted itself to 
the excessive number of private bills, to greater economy, to the 
supervision of beggars, and the improvement of the militia. Even 
the chancellor, though he touched on the hope of closer union in 
the church by the conforming of dissenters, which he professed 
to believe would now take place as a vesult of the recent acts, 
laid less weight on this than on sharper laws against refractory 
persons and libellers and the urgency cf the improvement of the 
militia.’ 

If we consider merely the matter of legislation it might well 
seem that the Anglican-royalist success was complete and the 
overthrow of their opponents decisive. The system and doctrines 
of. the Revolution had been destroyed ; the king seemed again to be 
supreme in the state, the bishops in the church, and the party of 
limited monarchy and episcopacy proscribed in both. It might 
well have appeared to many who had taken up arms against the 
king for what they conceived to be the rights of Englishmen that 
the civil war had been a useless sacrifice. But this conclusion, 
though in large measure justified, was not wholly true. The struggle 
to bring about the reaction had also served to bring out the strength 
of those opposed to it. In the commons, as we have seen, that 
party had not only not been destroyed by the events of the session 
but had actually increased its voting strength under the fierce 
attacks of the Anglicans. In the council the party opposed to the 
chancellor had, before the end of this first session, been thrown into 
more direct antagonism, aided by a certain alienation of the king 
from his minister, and was already bidding for the support of those 
younger men in the commons who found themselves neglected by 
the older party. There were not wanting signs that the extreme 
measures passed were likely to go beyond public opinion. The 
commons had ordered the burning of the Solemn League and 
Covenant, but the people, says the old diarist, did not greatly 


8 Parl. Hist. iv. 247-54. The average number of members present in the com- 
mons at divisions during this session was 187. 
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rejoice at it. The heavy and now inquisitorial taxation fell more 
sensibly upon the people at large than ever had the Cromwellian 
exactions, and it was little comfort to those who paid to know that 
it was legal, when they contrasted the extravagance of royal luxury 
with the frugality of the Protector. The commissioners of the 
corporation act and of the hearth money were now to set out on 
their most unpopular task, and bring the situation home to every 
house and freeholder, at the same time that the operation of the 
act of uniformity was driving the most progressive element of the 
clergy from their livings and uniting the dissenters among them- 
selves. It was impossible that the result should not be a great 
change in opinion among the people.’ 

Yet, whatever change was produced, it seemed to have little 
opportunity of making its way into parliament, since a general 
election was not to be thought of. At this juncture, however, 
there emerged one of the most important forces at work in the 
long history of this parliament, an unprecedented change of 
membership. The natural causes which at all times affect such 
a body as the house of commons were doubly active in the present 
instance, when there was an. unusually large proportion of old 
men, and the number of elder sons succeeding to titles and the 
rewards of loyal service sent many to the upper house. It is not 
surprising that before the second session twenty-four seats had 
changed hands. In later years the chancellor complained that in 
these days even the menial servants of the king, ‘as well below 
as above stairs,’ found places in parliament. But if the lesson 
taught the court by the Anglican attack on the boroughs was not 
lost, neither was the lesson taught the opposition by the early 
advantage taken of this change of membership-on the part of the 
court, when. popular opinion veered away from the policy of the 
king.'” 

But the bye-elections through which the courtiers slipped dis- 
creetly into the house were overshadowed by other interests during 
the protracted recess. The marriage of Charles to the infanta of 
Portugal, the trial of Sir Henry Vane and General Lambert, 
followed by the execution of the one and the banishment of the 


6 Calendar of State Papers, Dom., 1662-1663 ; Rugge’s Diary; Clarendon’s Life ; 
Pepys’s Diary. For disturbances over the corporation act at Norwich, ef. Calendar of 
State Papers, Dom., Nov. 1662. For the opposition to the chimney tax cf. De Wique- 
fort’s correspondence, ibid. 14 May 1662. The act of uniformity came into effect 
24 Aug. 1662, the ‘English St. Bartholomew’s Day.’ On the 17th it was estimated 
that 2,000 presbyterian clergymen preached their farewell sermons. These dispersed 
among the people in other employments, or as secret ministers of conventicles, in the 
ensuing few months. Cf. Calendar of State Papers, Dom., scattered notices, 1662-1672. 

 Clarendon’s Life, Cont. par. 393. Changes in membership I have worked out 
from the returns of members, 1213-1874, corrected by Bean, Pink, and numerous 


scattered notices. The figures have been carefully collated and are very nearly if not 
quite accurate for the whole parliament. 
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other, and the signature of a treaty with Holland filled the early 
summer. The 24th of August saw more than 2,000 ministers 
driven from their livings by the act of uniformity, and the begin- 
ning not only of the great schism in English protestantism but the 
further defining of those political differences which crystallised 
rapidly into parties. A declaration of indulgence issued in the 
last days of 1662 aided but little the nonconformists whom it was 
intended to help, though it made plain the policy of the king and 
roused the wrath of the Anglicans. But that wrath was swallowed 
up in the more widespread feeling stirred by the sale of Dunkirk, 
which after four years of English possession was now transferred 
to France for the sum of 400,000 livres. Neither this sum nor 
the important though unpopular acquisitions of Bombay and 
Tangier, which had come as part of the queen’s dower, compensated 
in the public mind for the loss of a place which, however worthless 
and expensive, stood as a reminder of the foreign glories of 
England under the Protector. If the declaration roused some 
opposition to the king, that was well-nigh forgotten in the un- 
popularity which now fell upon the chancellor for his supposed 
dictation of the sale.’* Nor was that the only measure for which 
he had to take the responsibility. In October 1662 a messenger, 
Richard Bellings, was sent from the English to the papal court 
to solicit a cardinal’s hat for the king’s kinsman, the abbé Lord 
d’Aubigny. That embassy had a deeper meaning than Clarendon 
knew. It involved, in fact, some arrangement looking towards 
the re-establishment of catholicism in England. For this, as 
for other things of which he was equally guiltless, he paid the 
penalty in due time as the scapegoat for the king. The mission 
of Bellings, the issue of the declaration of indulgence, and the 
strengthening of the catholic party about the king at this time 
showed clearly enough what the tendency of his policy was to be. 
It was in pursuance of this policy that he adopted the tone with 
which he addressed the houses in the new session. 

The king’s speech on the reassembling of parliament, 18 Febr. 
1668, reflected the ideas uppermost in men’s minds. His defence 
of the declaration of indulgence, in which he announced his op- 
position to capital punishment for religious dissent and pressed for 
the dispensing power, was perhaps the most manly, though neither 
the most constitutional nor most politic. utterance of his reign. 
It was, indeed, taken very ill by the commons, who, thanking him 
for all he said, save what related to the declaration, appointed a 
committee to draw up an answer to that portion of his speech. 
This answer clearly marked the Anglican position. Requesting him 
to proceed no further with the principles of the declaration of 


18 Pepys’s Diary, 20 Febr. 1664-5. On thesale of Dunki'«, see Ranke, History of 
England mainly in the Seventeenth Century,.iii. 386 ff. 
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Breda, they declared that, having assented to the act of uniformity, 
the king had no constitutional right to invalidate that act by a 
royal indulgence, establishing schism by law and disturbing the 
peace of the realm. Thereupon ensued a controversy between the 
commons and the king, and a struggle within the commons itself, on 
the point. In this the Anglicans, though by small votes and close 
divisions, were finally able to force the crown to issue a proclama- 
tion against dissenters and to withdraw the declaration of indulgence. 
And as supply had accompanied the king’s assent to the act, soa new 
grant accompanied these concessions. In other respects the session 
had little political importance. There was an abortive attempt of 
Bristol to impeach his former friend the chancellor, and an equally 
vain attempt of Lord Roberts to induce parliament to grant the 
king dispensing power. One matter, however, deserves attention. 
The vote on supply, carried by 159 to 111, gives almost the earliest 
evidence of the feeling in regard to court finance which was soon 
to become the absorbing question of the reign. When on 27 July 
this short though fruitful session was prorogued by the king, thirty- 
six bills awaited bis assent; of the seventeen public measures 
but one, that for the better ordering of the militia, was of political 
importance. He accepted them all graciously, and, strange words 
after his opening speech, went on to express his regret at the 
absence of bills against popery and conventicles, promising that, 
failing other means, he would himself urge such measures on the 
next session.'® 

Again the followers of Clarendon had been successful, and 
had, in the adhesion of the king, promise of future triumphs and 
more stringent measures of persecution. But despite the king’s 
apparent support they had begun to win Pyrrhic victories. Among 
the anti-Clarendonians Buckingham and Ashley had already begun 
to fight the chancellor openly, not, it was believed, without the 
secret connivance of the king. The action of Bristol and Roberts 
further emphasised the situation. The breach between king and 
chancellor was visibly widening, and the changes taking place in 
the council reflected that situation. By death or resignation the 
old Clarendonians were being replaced by a younger generation 
looking rather to the king than to the chancellor.*® In the com- 
mons eleven more new members took the place of men first chosen, 
and two the places of those who themselves had come in since the 
general election, bringing up the total to thirty-five. The divisions 
had begun to show the effects of lassitude in the members, their 
average falling to 170, and what political changes were evident 


1% Journals of the House of Commons; Parl. Hist. iv. 253-89; Statutes. 

2 In April 1662 Prince Rupert and Buckingham were admitted of the council. 
In the following October Bennet replaced Nicholas, and Berkeley replaced Cornwallis 
as treasurer of the household. Clavendon’s Life, Cont. par. 438-9; Beatson, Index. 
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were in the direction of less interest in religious questions and more 
in matters of finance. 

The relative calm which prevailed in this session endured 
through a recess broken only by an insurrection in the north, 
whose chief result was to give another argument to the party of 
intolerance. A few matters of political importance kept alive 
the issues of preceding sessions. The collection of hearth money, 
the activities of the corporation commissioners, the sufferings of 
the ejected ministers, the reinstatement of their conforming suc- 
cessors, and the increasing disagreements with the Dutch turned 
some thoughts towards politics. Among those in authority the 
autumn and winter had been spent in probing the first of the 
formidable conspiracies which threatened the government, which, 
though having failed in its purpose of raising a rebellion in the 
preceding October, had none the less developed an alarming 
strength. For this reason, as well as for others equally obvious, 
the chief problem of the administration was the perpetuation of 
a house of commons which had, on the whole, proved itself so 
favourable to king and church. Many believed that the triennial 
act was still in force, and by its provisions this parliament was 
rapidly nearing its end. 

Accordingly when the houses reassembled on 16 March 1664 
the royal speech, after the stereotyped appeal for money, entered 
a denial of the force of that act and demanded its repeal. .The 
request fell on willing ears. The houses hurried through the 
desired legislation, to which the king gave his assent on 5 April, 
thus assuring to this parliament a life limited only by the royal 
wish. If the will of the people was to be expressed it could hence- 
forth be only through bye-elections, and these, therefore, began to 
gain rapidly in importance as the single safeguard against an at- 
tempt to rule through a perpetual parliament. But the brief 
session did not end without two other measures of capital import- 
ance. The first of these was the promised conventicle act, the 
third of the great persecuting acts. Its passage was stimulated by 
the revelations at that moment being made of the widespread con- 
spiracy among the more desperate of the fallen party, especially in 
London, in the north and west, and in Ireland. The bill forbade the 
meeting of more than five persons, besides the family, for religious 
services under penalty of severe and cumulative punishments, and 
struck a blow at all religious meetings of dissenters, which were so 
much feared as hotbeds of sedition. Finally the growing differences 
with the Dutch had come to a head so rapidly that parliament 
found that it was on the verge of war. For the moment it con- 
tented itself with a belligerent resolution pledging life and fortune 
to assist the king to obtain redress from the states for the insults 
to the English in India. With these, the chief of the ten public 
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and eighteen private measures of the session, parliament was 
prorogued on 18 May.” 

Brief as was the session it had a political importance out of 
proportion to its length. The supremacy of the Anglicans was 
again asserted in the passage of the conventicles act, but the 
vote, 145 to 109, showed little change in the strength of the two 
parties; and this is all the more surprising in view of the part the 
more violent dissenters had played in the conspiracy which was 
then being unravelled. The court had accomplished the repeal of 
the triennial act with comparative ease, and the situation thus far 
showed little change. But in the matter of the war the case was 
different. The chancellor and many of his party were opposed to 
the war policy now strongly urged by the new men,” and in the 
passage of the warlike resolution they met their first serious political 
check. More than this, in the present temper of the commons they 
saw themselves likely to be put in that most unfortunate of all 
positions, the conduct of a war of which they disapproved. The 
average attendance of the session on divisions rose to 194, which in 
some sort expresses the force of the struggle. In view of the policy 
avowed in the repeal of the triennial act the change in membership 
becomes of great importance. Before the beginning of the next 
session thirteen new men had been added to the thirty-five 
already mentioned, and the change of forty-eight seats and fifty-one 
members began to bode ill for the ultimate success of any policy 
which contemplated the exclusion of popular opinion from the 
house.” ‘ 

The events of the recess bore out the promise of war. The 
grant of land to the chancellor by the king for a new town house 
revived the memory of the unpopular sale of Dunkirk, and fixed 
on the newly rising mansion the odious nickname of Dunkirk 
House. But this passing show of hatred was forgotten in news of 
the war which had, in effect, broken out almost before the proroga- 
tion of parliament, and was now actively pursued by the English 
capture of the Dutch stronghold in North America, New Amster- 
dam. The city of London had already lent the king 200,000/., 
and a fleet was being rapidly equipped at Portsmouth when parlia- 
ment came together again on 24 Nov.** 

The session was opened with a warlike speech from the throne, 
to which the commons responded in a like spirit. It seemed that all 
lesser quarrels were to be forgotten in the face of foreign war. It 
was, Says a great historian,” one of those few occasions when the 


21 Journals of the House of Commons. For the conspiracy see Calendar of State 
Papers, Dom., passim; Carte, Life of Ormond, Parl. Hist. iv. 289-96; Ranke, History 
of England, iii. 394-5. 

22 Clarendon, Life, Cont. par. 450. 23 Return of Members of Parliament. 

** Clarendon, Life, Cont. par. 460. * Ranke, History of England, iii. 424. 
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king, the commons, and the people found themselves of one mind. 
None the less did the chancellor plead illness as an excuse for not, 
as usual, seconding the address of the king at the opening of the 
session. None the less did Charles in that speech find it necessary 
to assure the houses of his honest intent in regard to the disposi- 
tion of the war supply now asked; and if this indication of the 
suspicion of the commons were not sufficient, that supply was not 
obtained, if we are to believe the accounts of the time, without 
resort to a dishonest and unworthy trick, to deceive the commons 
into voting it. This they presently did, with a proviso that it should 
be used for the war. On 22 Febr. there appeared the declaration 
of war, and after the passage of a number of bills of no particular 
political importance the session came to an end on 2 Mar. 1665.” 
The twelve public and seventeen private measures of the session 
indicate its average industry and importance in legislation, but its 
real political significance can be measured by no such standard, 
nor even by its average (147) on divisions. That rests on the 
now obvious decline of the Clarendonians in council and commons, 
and the rise of the new power of the king’s friends in each place. 
The test of strength on the question of the war had resulted in the 
overthrow of the party adhering to the chancellor by the party 
which looked rather to the king, and that event in many ways 
led to the undoing of the former. If the war should be successful, 
as proved to be the case at first, such credit as might be acquired 
from the event would go not to the chancellor, who had opposed 
it, but to his enemies, who had urged it. If, on the other hand, 
it should prove unsuccessful, as it did later, the fault would 
naturally be laid at the door of the minister in power. Thus, 
no doubt, reasoned the new party, and thus they acted. In the 
temper of the nation, not averse to war, the fourteen new members 
introduced into the house at this juncture on the bye-elections no 
doubt aided the anti-Clarendonians. And though but ten original 
members had dropped out, the other four seats having already 
changed occupants once, this addition raised the number of changes 
in seats to fifty-eight, and in members to sixty-five.” 

The earlier operations of the war were almost uniformly 
favourable to the English, and in the summer it seemed 
that the new party was to be justified in its policy, in so far as 
success could justify it. But at this juncture there fell upon the 
city of London one of the most terrible disasters in its eventful 
history, the Great Plague. Beginning in April with slight and 
hardly considered mortality, its death list had risen to 600 in 
June and to the appalling total of 26,000 for the month of 


26 Journals of the House of Commons; Sta tes; Parl. Hist. iv. 296-317 ; Claren- 
don, Life, Cont. par. 535-43. 
27 Return of Members of Parliament. 
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August. Business was suspended, and nearly all who were able 
to leave fled the city, the court among the first. A few brave spirits 
carried on the work of relief and what shadow remained of govern- 
ment. Most of the conformist clergy, unlike their more coura- 
geous leader, left their charges, and many nonconformist ministers 
appeared to exercise their sacred functions. The war meanwhile 
languished in the presence of this great calamity, and the Dutch, 
though overmatched, were still able to hold their own. 

In such a position of affairs parliament was summoned to meet 
at Oxford, whither the plague had not extended, and a few members 
assembled there on 8 Oct. 1665. It might have seemed no 
time for persecution, yet the few days of the Oxford parliament are 
chiefly memorable for the last and most ferocious of the persecut- 
ing measures, the so-called Five Mile Act, by which nonconformist 
ministers and teachers were forbidden under the most severe penal- 
ties to come within the distance which gave name to the act to cities 
or corporate towns, save on journeys. An effort was even made and 
defeated by but six votes to impose an oath of passive obedience 
on the whole nation.** Beyond this and the business of supply 
the session offers nothing of importance in its nine public and 
one private acts, while the change in membership, six seats, was, 
like the division average of 127, naturally the smallest yet recorded, 
though the number of new men was swelled to sixty-four. But the 
session had one great source of importance. It marked the high 
tide of reaction, which preceded a decline. The weakening of the 
authority of government had roused another conspiracy, centring 
especially in London, which with the connivance of the Dutch 
might at any moment become formidable,”® and the strongest 
measures were accordingly taken to suppress insurrection. Severe 
and reactionary as these measures seem to us to-day, hardly as 
they bore on many inoffensive persons, a closer acquaintance 
with the underground politics of the Restoration does much to 
condone the apparent harshness of many of the acts then carried 
out. In matters at once religious and political, as we have 
seen, the commons had steadily pressed the cause of Anglican 
royalist domination. On such questions as were concerned only 
with ecclesiastical matters not only had the votes been close but the 
numbers present on division had been small, often insignificant, 
indicating at once the political character of the persecuting acts 
and the disposition to lighten the lot of nonconformists when 
such steps no longer meant danger to the government from the dis- 
content of the sectaries. The nonconformists had found friends in 


* Cf. Hallam, Const. Hist. of Engl. ch. xi, par. 35, and note, for a curious mis- 
apprehension. The change of three votes, added to that of the Speaker, would 
have carried the question the other way. 

* Clarendon, Life, Cont. par. 711. 
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high places. The chancellor had from time to time given indica- 
tions that his policy was directed more to the safety of the state 
than to the suppression of opinion. The number and severity of 
the persecuting acts had not been able to destroy even the political 
power of the more moderate nonconformists. In the very city 
where parliament then sat the reports of the corporation commis- 
sioners showed that the chief of the dissenters, excluded at first 
from the corporation, not only found his way into that body again 
but presently became mayor. From many other towns like news 
arrived ; from Hull, Bristol, Norwich, and Taunton among the first. 
London had been specially excluded from the operation of the act, 
and from other places reports now came that none but dissenters 
could be found to take positions in the corporations. Signs were 
not wanting of the futility of such measures against moderate 
nonconformists, and the changes in council and cabinet gave point 
to the changing character of the administration. The rise of 
Ashley, William Coventry, and Bennet to greater power, with 
Buckingham and Bristol, the introduction of Clifford into the 
council to succeed Pollard, and the establishment of a treasury 
commission in consequence of the death of Southampton in the 
next year, raising Ashley, Coventry, Clifford, and Duncombe to the 
rank of commissioners, mark the practical fall from power of the 
system associated with the name of Clarendon and of the men who 
represented it. It only remained for some great catastrophe to 
drive them from place.*° 

The events of the war, moreover, were not entirely to the liking 
of the English. Fortunate on the whole in their naval operations 
in the summer of 1666, they were still not prepared for the coalition 
now formed against them by the entrance of France and Denmark 
into the struggle on the side of Holland. And even in the midst 
of the rejoicings over their victories of the late summer there 
fell upon the unhappy capital in the early days of September 
another calamity little if at all less terrible than the Plague of the 
preceding year, the Great Fire. By it two-thirds of the City 
was laid waste, so that with the losses of war and plague both 
city and nation found themselves well-nigh at the end of their 
immediate resources. But this was not the only result of these 
fearful calamities. Men’s minds were profoundly stirred in the 


8° See Beatson’s Index for changes in administration and offices: Calendar of 
‘State Papers, Dom., 1664-5, p. 150; 1667-8, pp. 145, 589 ; 1668-9, pp. 420-1, 466, 
616, for corporation commissioners’ activities and the return of dissenters formerly 
excluded. For the extraordinary number of conventicles &c., cf. the same Calendar, 
Dom., 1672-3, pp. xxxvi. ff. From such testimony as this, the votes in the first session, 
and the ultimate toleration of dissent in the commons, I cannot find myself in agree- 
ment with the statement often made that presbyterianism was destroyed ‘in church 
and state.’ How Clarendon appreciated the situation may be seen from his Life, Cont. 
par. 1068. The death of Southampton, he says, was ‘a fatal breach into ’ his ‘ fortune, 
with a gap wide enough to let in all that ruin which was soon after poured upon him.’ 
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presence of two such visitations, and against the dark back- 
ground of war and pestilence and fire the licentiousness and 
extravagance of the court,*! the persecution of the church, and the 
weakness of administration showed in their most unfavourable light. 

Parliament came together on 18 Sept. 1666 in no pleasant mood. 
The royal speech three days later revealed, as usual, the financial 
difficulties of the crown and brought little comfort. A house packed 
with the king’s friends resolved at once to grant supply proportionate 
to the royal wants, an act which still further angered the country 
gentlemen who arrived later. The result was a session full of 
controversy between the houses, and quarrels between individual 
members, with ‘more reflexions on the king’s honour, on ‘he 
council and the court, than had ever been heard in the house, save 
in times of rebellion, without censure.’ The chief struggles raged 
around the bill forbidding the importation of Irish cattle and that 
appointing a commission of accounts. Both of these were supported . 
by the Buckingham faction and opposed by the chancellor. The 
first, after a bitter fight, passed both houses and became law. The 
second ultimately failed by prorogation. But its very failure was 
fatal to the chancellor. He incurred the enmity of its supporters 
and the suspicion of many besides. Nor did his opposition ultimately 
avail, for the king in his closing speech promised a royal commis- 
sion to examine the accounts. This failing to give satisfaction, he 
assented to the introduction of a bill establishing a parliamentary 
commission, which was passed in the next session. Only ten 
measures equally divided between public and private acts, and none 
of any direct political importance, were enacted during this session. 
But though discontent as yet found no expression in legislation 
the political results of the struggle were none the less important. 
It was cut short by the well-grounded fears of the court, the chan- 
cellor even pressing for a dissclution, in an endeavour to escape 
the storm. ‘The party of financial reform gathered strength from 
every side. With the original opposition as its nucleus it was 
powerfully recruited from among those who saw advantage to them- 
selves from the chancellor’s fall. The issue of auditing accounts 
was their battle cry, and though balked for the moment of a com- 
mission to that end, 8 Febr. 1666-7, they were strong enough to 
insert a demand for investigation in their vote of supply. A royal 
request for greater speed in their deliberations produced a demand 
for accounts from the commons, and they impeached Lord 
Mordaunt.as a precedent, avowed by some, for similar action con- 
templated against the chancellor himself. Religion played little 
part in the session, and what strength the Anglicans showed was 
directed chiefly against the Roman catholics.” 


*' Cf. Grammont, Mémoires, &c.; Clarendon, Life, Cont. par. 43. 
* Parl. Hist. iv. 332-63; Clarendon, Life, Cont. par. 943 ff. 
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The character of the struggle affected the average in divisions, 
which rose to 156. But the change in membership was of more 
importance still. It was especially unfortunate for king and chan- 
cellor alike that at this precise juncture public sentiment began 
to find freer access into the commons. The war, the plague, and 
the fire had cost that house many members, and during this 
session and the ensuing recess no fewer than twenty-six new men 
appeared there, twenty-three replacing original members, three 
taking seats which had already changed occupants once before. 
Already eighty-seven new men sat in the house, but henceforth 
an even greater series of changes was to alter completely the 
complexion of the commons.** And these changes began at pre- 
cisely the time when the people were turning so strongly against 
the measures and the character of the court. When on 8 Febr. 
1666-7 the king prorogued the houses, the members went down in 
no peaceable frame of mind, and, though for the time balked of 
their prey, breathing future vengeance. Nor was that spirit either 
in members or in nation soothed by the events of the recess. 
Charles, who had entered into a secret connexion with France in 
March, relied on it and on the negotiations for peace which had 
already been begun with the States, to ward off attack from 
Holland. Desiring to save the money voted by parliament, no 
fleet was prepared for the summer campaign. The Dutch, advised 
of this, and burning to avenge the insult to their coasts of the 
preceding summer, refused an armistice pending the negotiations, 
fitted out a fleet, sailed up the Medway and the Thames to within 
twenty miles of London, burnt or sank what ships they found, 
fired a few shots, and sailed away. The material loss, a few ships 
easily replaced in ordinary times, was not very great, but the 
moral effect was tremendous. The danger to London, the in- 
solence of the Dutch, not lessened by the fact that many of their 
sailors were Englishmen driven from the service of their own 
country by lack of pay, the utter unpreparedness suddenly revealed 
by this audacious raid, and the incapacity of the government 
either to avoid or to resist such an attack, combined to discredit 
hopelessly those in power. Men recalled the triumphs of Cromwell 
with bitter and contemptuous comparison, sharpened by the fact 
that the only man in authority who showed either capacity or reso- 
lution in this crisis was the old Cromwellian general Monk.** 

Though parliament had been prorogued to October, the 
administration felt compelled to call a session on 25 July to allay 


* Parl. Hist. iv. 332-63; Clarendon, Life, Cont. par. 943 ff. 
Members. 
** Pepys, Diary, 12 July 1667; Corbett, Monk, pp. 208-13; Evelyn, Diary, 
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the popular feeling. But this move ill served its purpose. Before 
meeting the king the houses passed a unanimous resolution in which 
they requested the disbandment of the 12,000 men he had raised 
under guise of resisting the Dutch. The king, denying the implied 
purpose of maintaining a standing army, promised the speedy dis- 
bandment of his newly raised forces and prorogued the houses to 
the time originally set.** Before parliament met again much of im- 
portance occurred. Peace with Holland was signed on terms more 
favourable than the recent insult to the English power would have 
indicated. The tide of opposition, which had risen so high in 
parliament and nation, had already begun to be diverted against 
the chancellor by his enemies, and in both places found willing 
support. After the Dutch exploit, though he was innocent enough 
of responsibility for it, he had been subjected to mob violence. In 
parliament he had long been openly threatened.** Now king and 
court ventured to put into act that opposition to him which his 
previous strength in the council and parliament had hitherto con- 
fined to the merry-makings of the royal circle. After some ne- 
gotiation he was summoned peremptorily by the king on 30 Aug. 
to give up the great seal, though he retained as yet his place in 
the administration.” 

The first business of the parliament which assembled on 
10 Oct. 1667 was to bring impeachment proceedings against the 
falling minister. On these and on the inquiry into the mis- 
carriages of the late war raged the fiercest purely political struggle 
so far in the Restoration.** The charges against Clarendon, seven- 
teen in number, were hardest pushed by the rising men about 
cour who had most to gain from his fall. The chancellor was 
not withoutifriends. Many of his old party and, strangely enough, 
not a few of the opposition rallied to his support. The result long 
hung undecided. The divisions showed a fluctuation due to the 
relative probability or absurdity of the charges under discussion 
and to the relative possibility of obtaining evidence for the charges. 
Successful in repelling the earlier charges, the defence slackened 
little by little till, on article xvi., that of treachery to king and 
nation in counsels and treaties, Clarendon’s opponents finally suc- 
ceeded in carrying the house against him by a vote of 161 to 89, 
and it was resolved to take up articles of impeachment to the lords.* 


*% Parl. Hist. iv. 363-6 ; Journals of the House of Commons. 

%° Pepys, Evelyn, Luttrell, Rugge, Diaries; Clarendon’s Life; news accounts in 
letters and papers; Calendar of State Papers, Dom.; and for modern accounts 
Masson’s Milton and Corbett’s Monk. 

* For charges, &c., against him and his opponents see the manuscript note of his,son 
in Clarendon Papers, Brit. Mus., Harl. MS.7170. Clarendon, Life, Cont. par. 1136—47. 

% Journals of the House of Commons; Parl. Hist. iv. 363-6. 

%° Harl. MS. 7170, 36e, contains a note of November 1667 of the articles against 
Clarendon and the members proposing to produce witnesses on the following points :— 
Government by standing army and dissolution of parliament: Sir R. Howard, Lord 
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There his cause developed more consistent strength. After quar- 
relling with the commons on a question of privilege the upper 
house showed itself more than inclined to defend the late chancellor. 
The second line of defence was strong, and behind it lay the 
pardoning power of the king, on which Clarendon might well have 
relied. He seemed safe enough, especially when on 2 Dec. 
the lords definitely refused to commit him. But on the day 
following both houses were astonished beyond measure, and his 
enemies in the commons infuriated, by the news that he had fled 
from England. He left behind him a written apology for his 
conduct. That document the commons voted scandalous and 
malicious, and ordered it to be burned by the hangman. A bill was 
introduced and pushed through the house banishing and disenabling 
the earl. Thus was completed the fall of him who six months 
before had seemed the most powerful man in England.” 

To him and to many others his fall had come with a sudden- 
ness which was astounding and inexplicable. Yet to those who 
were most interested in: his overthrow, and to some careful observers 
besides, his loss of power had seemed very gradual. His too great 
reliance on the party of the church and on the declining group 
of old cavaliers, his contempt for the younger men, the gradual 
replacement of many of his friends in council and parliament 
by those less inclined to follow his lead, the unpopularity of 
certain measures of his administration, and the undoubted cor- 
ruption of the government officials, enabled his enemies to turn 
many votes in parliament, and the force of public sentiment there 
and in the nation, against him at this crisis. But all these would 
hardly have availed for his overthrow had it not been for the 
attitude of the king. Long wearied by his virtuous admonitions, 
and moved by the importunities of the most vicious and corrupt 
element about him, to whom the presence of the chancellor was 
a standing and by no means silent reproach, Charles withdrew his 
support from his minister at the critical moment of his fortunes. 
Few things, indeed, contributed more to the fall of Clarendon than 
his virtues, and few things in his career did him more credit than 
the enemies he made. He has gained much--too much, doubtless 
Vaughan. Charles a catholic: Lord St. John. Took money for Canary patent: 
Edward Seymour, Sir Thomas Osborne. Imprisoned men against law, sold offices, 
cheated in farming customs: Sir Richard Temple. Bribed by vintners to escape cus- 
toms: Sir Robert Carr. Great estates and grants from the king: Edward Seymour, 
Lord Vaughan, Sir Thomas Littleton. Arbitrary government: Sir Thomas Littleton. 
Opposed to holding Nevis, &c.: Sir Charles Wheeler. Advised sale of Dunkirk: Sir 
Thomas Osborne. Rasing of patent to Crowther: Sir Thomas Littleton. Questioned 
titles of others’ lands: Thomas. Quo warranto to corporations: Sir Thomas Littleton. 
Bill for settlement of Ireland: Sir Richard Temple. Betrayed England in foreign 


affairs: Sir Thomas Littleton. Divided fleet in battle, June 1666: Thomas. 


Journals of the House of Commons; Statutes; Parl. Hist. iv. 366-404; Claren- 
don, Life, Cont. par. 1148-1350. 
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—from the manner of his fall and from the character of those by 
whom he was surrounded and succeeded, as he has pourtrayed them 
tous; but it would be as unwise to judge the fall of Clarendon from 
the basis of personal character or of rivalry as from the charges 
contained in the articles of impeachment brought against him. 

When on 14 Dec. 1667 the king met parliament, gave his assent 
to five bills, one of them banishing and disenabling the late 
minister, and adjourned the houses for the Christmas recess, the 
first period of the Restoration ended in a failure deeper than any 
mere personal defeat. Reaction was dead, and Clarendon fell with 
it. His ministry had fulfilled its task of reorganising England. 
It had exhausted its mandate and seemed incapable of dealing with 
the great crisis which had come upon the country. But it was, 
in fact, no longer a Clarendonian ministry which was called upon to 
face that crisis. Few of that group save Ormond and Clarendon 
himself were still in the council. The minister had outlived not 
merely his task and his credit, but his ministry as well. Even had 
he retained the favour of royalty, that support was not what 
it had been. Recent events had done much to dispel whatever 
illusions the country had cherished regarding the royal office and 
its incumbent. Apart from the immorality of the king and the 
court, their extravagance had produced an effect on politics more 
direct and effective than any vague dislike of their personal vices. 
Whether the fundamental weakness of the Restoration, finance, 
was due to the minister or the commons or the king, we need 
not here discuss.*4 Whatever the cause, the effect on the 
popular body was the same, and its consequences were among the 
most enduring results of the reign. The more complete control 
of the funds by the commons and their distrust of the king, had 
tended to throw Charles into the hands of France and caused him 
to barter his prerogative in foreign affairs for subsidy. This ulti- 
mately brought about the parliamentary attack on the prerogative 
itself, when other means of control failed. Nor was the financial 
situation less important in the evolution of the parliamentary 
opposition and the rise of a party system in English politics. 

That had begun in the simple antagonism, more political than 
religious, between royalist-Anglican and presbyterian. The entry 
of the crown into this situation by the declaration of indulgence 
and Bellings’ mission marked the first point of departure and 
indicated the line of royal policy till 1688. The use of the dis- 
pensing power and the consequent extension of the prerogative, 
mingled with a possible recrudescence of catholicism, certain to 
rouse opposition in England, brought the king into still closer rela- 
tions with France, whence alone, if anywhere, help was to be had. 


“ Cf. W. A. Shaw’s article on Restoration finance in Owens College Essays, and 
Hallam, Const. Hist. of England, ch. xi. par. 38. 
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The protestant dissenters might well have supported a policy 
of toleration had it not been that the form it took conflicted 
sharply with their ideas of parliamentary government, and they 
soon proved unwilling to sacrifice the one for the sake of the 
other. Those whose devotion to the crown outweighed their 
desire for parliamentary government or their opposition to non- 
conformity followed the king, but more moderate Anglicans shrunk 
from the alternative presented by Charles. From such confused 
attempts at alliance, crossed by currents of personal rivalry, there 
had early begun to emerge two or three principal groups. It has 
been usual to ascribe to the crisis of 1664 the origin of parties in 
England. But more careful study inclines one to the belief that 
in the struggles over the corporation and uniformity acts and the 
declaration of indulgence lies whatever definite beginning can be 
ascribed to parties based on previously existing opposition of ideas 
and temper among men. During the transition period about to 
ensue these groups gradually abandoned their minor differences 
and crystallised into two parties. Both opposed catholicism but 
divided on the relation of the church to dissenters. Both 
believed in monarchy but differed in the amount of power to be 
left to the crown. Thus the ministry of Clarendon, however un- 
consciously, has earned the distinction of originating the modern 
political parties. 

As yet, they were nebulous enough. Among them had 
arisen a group in council and commons caring less for religion 
than for politics, more for commerce and colonies than for the 
constitution, intent on stronger government, with or without 
parliament, adhering to the king and seeking support from the 
opposition and from neglected men of talent in and out of the 
commons. Increasing in numbers and enjoying the king’s favour, 
it opposed the Clarendonians on the policy of indulgence. That 
might well have proved its ruin save that, in pursuance of its 
foreign and commercial policy, it espoused the quarrel between the 
English and Dutch merchants. It forced the chancellor into war, 
made him the scapegoat of its failure, and rode into power on the 
favour of the king and a policy of financial reform. With the as- 
cendency of these men and of the king there had arisen by equal 
steps those notions of public and private immorality which we 
associate with the Restoration, but which are no part of the strictly 
Clarendonian period. With it, too, came in that foreign policy 
which succeeded the unpopular measures of the Portuguese marriage 
and the sale of Dunkirk. And with it, as the result of the growth 
of party, appeared the ideas of maintaining the waning ascendency 
of the court in the commons by election management and corrupt 
influence upon the members, which replaced the more old-fashioned 
and at least more dignified methods of the old cavaliers. 
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But these matters are not alone in their importance. Parlia- 
ment under Clarendon was busy first with restoration, then with 
reaction, then with what went under the name of reform. It sat 
644 days, it passed 103 public and 102 private acts, not counting 
those of the convention which it confirmed. Its average attendance 
on divisions was 156. During this period 129 new members took 
the places of persons elected earlier. In themselves the figures are 
a matter of small and perhaps merely curious interest. But as we 
proceed it will be seen that on the basis of just such data as these 
it is possible, and perhaps only possible on such data, to explain the 
political phenomena which offer themselves for our consideration 
during this vexed time. In the succeeding periods the time spent 
in session went down rapidly and steadily ; the number present on 
divisions rose in equal or even greater proportion ; and the introduc- 
tion of new members went on with scarcely less regularity, until the 
seats which had changed hands actually outnumbered those which 
had not, and the projects of the king broke down before this 
providential interference. We have noticed that Clarendon com- 
plained of the introduction of crown nominees in the earlier years 
of the reign.*? We shall see what an overwhelming proportion of 
those chosen in this period came to be reckoned in later years 
among the pensioners who gave this parliament its opprobrious 
name. We shall be able to show how election contests, so in- 
significant a feature of the first period, became the fierce parti- 
san struggles of a later time, offering, as they did, the only means 
of successful opposition to the designs of the administration. We 
shall have, in other words, a more adequate explanation of those 
tendencies of royal policy begun in the first period and a truer ex- 
planation of the means by which that policy was brought to naught. 

From this point of view it will be possible to form a different 
estimate of Charles II’s character and policy, to show more 
clearly the continuity between revolutions, and to give a more 
adequate basis of explanation and judgment for the events of 1688. 
We can thus understand how a house of commons chosen in a 
moment of popular excitement, which blinded men even to its real 
composition, abandoned an attitude so favourable to church and 
crown for one of suspicion, then of opposition, and finally gave place 
to others even more hostile to royal designs. When in the last 
days of 1667 the late chancellor fied from England, a fugitive and 
presently an exile, these things were as yet unsuspected, and the 
court had apparently won its battle. But it was the first of a long 
series of illusive triumphs which tempted it to its fall. In th 
number and importance of its measures, in the length of it 
sessions, and in the amount of actual business done, the admin 
stration just closed was destined to be the most important period 

* See above, p. 31. 
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between the Restoration and the Revolution. And whatever the 
faults and mistakes of the minister and his friends—and these 
were not few—whatever the virtues of his successors, we become 
conscious of a certain void left by the departure of the old cavaliers, 
which the ability of their successors seems powerless to fill. It is 
no mere sentiment. Henceforth ability rather than character takes 
the first place in political life, and we enter a generation whose 
ideas, formed in a time of storm and stress in church and state, 
lack that stability which, with all its drawbacks, lends dignity to 
the Clarendonians. It was to be long before those doctrines which 
now began to prevail in the highest circles lost their influence on 
statesmen, and public life was poorer for the change. 

With the fall and flight of Clarendon we enter upon that period 
known sometimes as the personal government of Charles II, some- 
times as the ministry of the cabal. The double nomenclature 
indicates a real confusion. The exit of Clarendon and the entry of 
other leaders into the chief place in the councils of a king who was 
himself adopting a more definite personal policy was not, as we 
have seen, a sudden transformation. It was rather the end of a 
gradual decline of one set of men and ideas in the administration, 
and the rise of another. How slight was the immediate break the 
few changes in the council well indicate. The seals were given to Sir 
Orlando Bridgman, and the treasury commission, the chief index 
of ministerial power, was remodelled by the substitution of Albe- 
marle for Clarendon as first lord, and the introduction of Clifford 
and Ashley. The latter carried additional weight as chancellor 
of the exchequer and lord president of the council, besides 
holding minor posts. It is often asserted that the duke of 
Buckingham became virtual head of the new administration for 
some years, but it is evident that Ashley, combining in his 
person these great offices, became the real pivot of affairs, if not 
of policies. He was throughout the real man of business in the 
cabal. The duke, with no office save the place acquired later from 
Monk, occupied an extra-administrative position of consequence 
only through his own talents and the favour of the king. For the 
rest, Monk remained head of the army, the duke of York head of 
the navy, Arlington in virtual charge of foreign affairs ; Lauderdale 
continued to administer Scotland, and Ireland remained under 
Ormond or his son Ossory, till that Clarendonian interest was 
extinguished by the appointment of the lord privy seal, Roberts, to 
the lord-lieutenancy.*™* 

Such was the inner circle of administration. To five of its 
members—Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale 
—whose initials happened to spell an old word, cabal, popular 
opinion gave credit for the conduct of government. They were in 


#28 Chamberlayne, Notitia Anglic ; Beatson’s Indew. 
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a minority even within the inner circle of the council. Unlike 
the Clarendonians they had neither a recognised leader, united 
views, nor a regular parliamentary following. They had not equal 
weight among themselves, collective responsibility, nor an equal 
share in the confidence of the king. Least of all did their rise 
imply the immediate extinction of the Clarendonians. None the 
less popular opinion was correct. Though these five were but the 
most prominent individual ministers, in ideas of government, in 
royal favour, and in ability they represented the dominant force in 
English affairs. It was a force opposed on almost every issue to 
the party they had supplanted. The Clarendonians were Anglicans ; 
the new men were almost everything but Anglican. Clifford was 
a sincere catholic, Arlington seems to have adhered to the same 
faith, Buckingham and Ashley inclined intellectually to deism and 
politically to presbyterianism, while Lauderdale, who amused the 
court by stories of the days when he was a covenanter and a hypo- 
crite, gave little other evidence than outward conformity that 
he had changed in either particular. Yet, different as they were, 
they united among themselves and with the king in opposing the 
persecuting spirit of the Clarendonians in council and commons 
with a policy of religious toleration. That policy was not wholly 
based on intellectual, much less on spiritual, conviction. Inno small 
degree it grew out of their political ideas. Their earlier courses in 
politics had been as varied as their religious beliefs, though they 
had one bond of union in having at one time or another opposed 
Cromwell. Yet in spite of that opposition they had learned in his 
school, and they now found a common basis of action in devotion 
to foreign affairs, to trade and colonies and financial interests, 
which smacked more of the Protector than of Charles I and differed 
widely from the domestic and constitutional interests of their 
predecessors. 

Strong and capable government seemed their ideal, and this, in 
the situation they were called upon to face, was certainly necessary. 
The evident weakness and apparent corruption of the administra- 
tion, the scandals and extravagance of the court, the decline of 
devotion to the king throughout the country, the divisions within 
the nation and its exhaustion, combined with the loss of prestige 
abroad and the rise of France and catholicism, huge and threaten- 
ing, to throw England into something like a panic. Men spoke of 
the great days of Oliver and contrasted the present situation with 
his successes. They began to suspect not only the character and 
ability but the motives of Charles. This spirit of hostility had 
risen high before the recess and had contributed much to 
Clarendon’s fall. It had found expression in the demand for 
the appointment of a committee of inquiry into the miscarriages 
of the war, and it was making its way into the house in bye- 
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elections. Already it had found favour with the new ministers. 
While the houses had been busy impeaching Clarendon, the 
victorious French troops had forced their way to the borders of 
Holland. England was at war with the Dutch, but it was not 
prepared to see France absorb that nation or reap the rewards 
of English effort. The cabal acted with promptness and decision. 
Their agent at the Hague, Sir William Temple, in conjunction with 
John de Witt, head of the Dutch republic, and Count Dohna, the 
Swedish ambassador, signed on 13 Jan. 1668 a league against the 
French, famous as the triple alliance. On that rock broke the 
wave of French aggression. Three months later Louis XIV signed 
the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, and the Netherlands were saved. 
The negotiations which led to the brilliant piece of diplomacy 
with which the new ministry made its entry in European politics 
delayed the meeting of parliament, and it was not until 6 Febr. that 
the houses came together. Four days later they heard the 
speech from the throne, which, no longer the empty phrasing of the 
Clarendonians, marks the entry of royalty into affairs. It began 
with the news of the triple alliance; it continued with a request 
for money to pay the debts of the old war and equip a fleet for the 
new league; and it concluded with a plea for measures to beget a 
‘better union and composure’ among protestant subjects in 
religious matters, ‘that all might support as well as submit to 
government.’ There was much in this initial programme of the 
cabal for debate, but the commons refused to be reconciled by the 
peace or diverted by the proposal for comprehension. The mis- 
carriages of the war found no place in the speech, and the house 
therefore deferred its consideration till their committee on mis- 
carriages made its report. This business dominated the session. 
Ministers were attacked and the king himself hardly spared. The 
language of debate, too, often passed the bounds of parliamen- 
tary usage, and quarrels sprang up constantly between individuals 
or groups, and even between the two houses. The committee 
listened to reports from Monk, from Prince Rupert, from the 
duke of York himself, with those of lesser officials. Many were 
brought before the bar of the commons, some to be exonerated, 
some to be convicted. A few fled, only to be impeached. The 
king sent message after message praying for supply, even pro- 
mising that the houses might themselves supervise its expenditure 
as well as its collection, and the court made every effort to check or 
avoid the attack. Almost everywhere they were defeated. Among 
other incidents Arlington was assailed for not furnishing better 
intelligence, and that charge was voted a miscarriage by 122 to 99. 
The discomfiture of the court led to a suspicion that it might 
attempt to override the commons by indefinite prorogation, and a 


48 Compare especially Temple’s letters and memoirs, Works, ii. 547. 
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bill was accordingly introduced for the more frequent holding of 
parliaments, which after violent debate, reflecting on the king, was 
withdrawn. The first result of the discussion on supply was the 
appointment of a committee to take account of former grants. 
The navy office was narrowly saved from attack on charges of 
incompetence and dishonesty. And finally the commons voted the 
smallest supply of the reign, 310,000/., on terms which made the 
fleet asked for impossible. Nor did the royal policy in religion fare 
better. Early in the session the commons demanded and received 
a proclamation against dissenters, and after the Christmas recess 
they took up the conventicles act, which was about to expire. Fear 
of the fanatics not having wholly disappeared, they re-enacted this 
measure, by 144 to 78, but inserted a clause, by 138 to78, allowing 
the king certain dispensing power ; this they followed up by refus- 
ing an address directed towards comprehension, 176 to 70. With 
these proceedings, the further investigation and punishment of 
those responsible for the failures of the war, and some minor 
matters, the session approached its end. 

But it was not destined to close peaceably. Much bad blood 
had been engendered, and a case which now arose from a dispute 
between a London merchant, Skinner, and the East India Company 
transferred itself to the two houses, making their relations so 
strained as to block all business. The administration therefore 
sought relief in an adjournment. But the commons refusing to 
request that this be during thelking’s convenience, on 1 May 1668 the 
houses were adjourned by the king to 8 May, then to 11 Aug., then 
to 10 Nov., then to 1 March, 1669, from which date they were pro- 
rogued until the 19th of the following October.“ So unpropitiously 
ended the first session of the cabal. Parliament had been in 
session 150 days, the longest period save in the first session of the 
reign. It passed in that time but thirteen public and nineteen 
private acts before Clarendon’s fall, and eight public and ten private 
acts which became law after thatevent. Many, like the conventicles 
act, lapsed by prorogation. Its average on divisions reached 151, and 
thirty-two new men took their places in the house, raising the total 
to 129. It is little wonder that the administration began to turn 
from that dignified direction of the commons practised by Clarendon 
to more devious ways of influencing votes in the house, to check 
the rising spirit of opposition, and to use all endeavour to win seats 
in the bye-elections, now increasingly numerous and important. 

The opening session under the cabal had not been propitious ; 
but there had been no time to allay the feeling directed against 
Clarendon, nor to put in operation any new scheme of administra- 
tion. The entry of the cabal into euthority had not, as to-day, 
implied the transfer of power from one majority in the commons to 

* Grey’s Debates, i. 1-157; Parl. Hist. iv. 366-427. 
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another. The party which had helped to overthrow the old ministry 
was not minded on that account to support the new. Some sup- 
ported, some opposed ; but the balance was held by that indetermi- 
nate and independent centre which, though tending to break up, 
still voted with ministry or opposition as the merits of the indi- 
vidual question or the influences of the moment directed. It kept 
in mind but three fairly definite ideas, the upholding of Anglicanism 
against nonconformity and an increasing opposition to catholi- 
cism ; the supremacy of parliament, especially of the commons; 
and a vague distrust of France. The period of the cabal, essen- 
tially a transition period, is correspondingly difficult to define 
on political lines. This was clearly shown in the session just 
ended. The situation of affairs, particularly as regards finance, 
was serious in the absence of parliament ; yet were not such sessions 
more serious still? The principle of supervising accounts had 
been established by the commons, and it was not certain how far the 
victorious opposition might go if unchecked. From dissolution 
the administration wisely shrank, and in the procedure now adopted 
a great change came into English politics. It was not only to gain 
time to readjust affairs in the administration, or to let the passions 
of the commons cool, that an intermission of nearly eighteen 
months ensued. Never again till the Revolution was there to be the 
regular parliamentary government enjoyed under Clarendon, and 
long adjournment or prorogation took its place as one of the most 
effective court weapons in the struggle henceforth waged between 
prerogative and privilege. 

But the court relied not merely on its influence over individuals 
and elections, nor on long recesses to quiet opposition, to gain 
a majority and money. New measures were now taken. On the 
one hand, the king, failing supply from the parliament, offered his 
alliance to France against Holland for a subsidy. On the other, he 
proposed to give up his policy of toleration in return for payment 
of his debts and cessation of attack on his ministers. The financial 
situation was reviewed and the civil list revised, till, on paper at 
least, the expenditure came within the ordinary revenue of the 
crown. Changes in the administration accompanied these measures. 
Morrice gave place to Trevor as secretary of state ; Clifford became 
treasurer of the household, Newport succeeding him as comptroller. 
But most important of all, Sir William Coventry, the able and 
independent commissioner of the treasury, was dismissed and became 
the leading man in the commons opposition.*® 

Such was the position of affairs when the houses assembled on 
19 Oct. 1669. The king had already issued a proclamation against 
dissenters, and his speech, which mentioned only his debts and the 


% Christie, Life of Shaftesbury ; Beatson’s Political Index; Dict. Nat. Biogr. See, 
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union of England and Scotland, was most conciliatory. The lord 
keeper Bridgman took the same line in urging that the differences 
between the houses be composed, the royal debts paid, and com- 
missioners appointed to negotiate with those from Scotland re-- 
garding the proposed commercial union. He even introduced 
somewhat obvious references to the triple alliance and the 
peace of Breda. But the members of the commons, despite the 
long intermission and the efforts*of the king and keeper, refused 
to be conciliated. Their minds were fixed on two matters, the 
privileges of their house and the miscarriages of the war. To these 
matters they deferred even the consideration of the royal speech. 
Having set on foot an inquiry into questions of privilege, they 
turned to the investigation of accounts interrupted by the proroga- 
tion, and that business went on steadily, with results neither to the 
eredit nor the liking of the court. Sir George Carteret, treasurer 
of the navy, was impeached after a long and exciting struggle ; and 
a counter attack on Orrery, in which appeared the undiminished 
strength of the opposition, was defeated.** Thanks were voted to the 
king for his proclamation against dissenters, a committee was 
appointed to investigate meetings held, by common report, in West- 
minster, and the seditious conventicles bill passed the House. The 
king was assured by resolution that the commons would stand by him 
in maintaining the government as then established in church and 
state. Supply was granted with a sparing hand (400,000/.), and 
when the houses were prorogued on 11 Dec. that alone remained 
as the meagre result of the forty-one days of the session. No royal 
speech or message accompanied the notice of prorogation, no bill 
received the royal assent.*7 The average on divisions, 218, and the 
change of membership, seventeen, alone make the session remarkable. 
The pronounced change in the attitude of the house towards dis- 
senters was significant. The seditious conventicles act had been 
passed, but an amendment from the lords giving the king dispensing 
power was carried through the commons with no great modifica- 
tion. The bill failed by prorogation, but the principle was esta- 
blished. Another tendency was now becoming apparent, that towards 
the crystallisation of parties. On the one hand the ministry was 
drawing together a more compact force, on the other the alliance 
between moderate Anglican and presbyterian began to take form. 
And though this tendency was mentioned in debate only to be 
condemned “* its existence was thereby confirmed. For the time 
it seemed of no great moment. The storm roused by the Dutch 
war was subsiding, the new administration was getting under 
way, and few pressing questions divided the house. Parliament, 


46 Grey’s Debates, i. 157-215; Carte’s Life of Ormond. 
” Grey’s Debates, l.c.; Parl. Hist. iv 428-41. 
8 By Sir William Coventry. 
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indeed, was for a time in eclipse. The houses were adjourned 
on the day appointed for their meeting (14 Feb.) to 11 April, then 
to 4 Oct., and then again to February of the following year. 
Meanwhile the king pursued his negotiations with France and the 
royalist Anglicans. A rising in Scotland, fears of the sectaries, 
the immigration of protestant refugees from the continent, the 
natural reaction after the tension of the preceding sessions, and the 
temporary diverting of attention from home affairs towards the 
renewed activities of Louis XIV combined to lessen the heat of 
opposition to and draw men closer together in face of a common 
danger. 

Parliament met therefore on 14 Febr. 1669-70 in better tone 
and temper than since the fall of Clarendon. The king took ad- 
vantage of the fact to open the session in state for the first time 
in his reign, accompanied by his guards, a step not wholly pleas- 
ing to some who recalled the attempt on the five members, and 
to many more who saw in this a design to imitate the French 
king. The speech from the throne revealed the same spirit as 
the pageantry. He had urged a large attendance, the king assured 
the houses, because he believed that in full parliaments lay the 
well-being of the church and the other interests of the crown. 
Supply he pressed upon them with even more than usual earnestness. 
Differences between the houses he strongly deprecated, and he 
ended his speech, as in the previous session, with a request that 
some steps should be taken to meet the advances of Scotland towards 
better union of the two kingdoms. The lord keeper amplified 
the royal words without adding to their weight or eloquence, and 
the session began. Its actions were rapid and important. The 
old dispute between the houses was settled by a suggestion from 
the king. ‘The conventicles act was recommitted and, after disputes 
over the amendments by the lords, finally passed, by 122 to 68, and 
74 to 58. A bill enabling Lord Roos to divorce his wife on grounds 
which would have made a precedent for similar action by the king 
passed the lords and commons (by 141 to 65). A multitude of 
measures were brought before the houses—the regulation of juries, 
the old question of transporting English prisoners beyond seas, 
the repair of highways, the settlement of election contests, 
the relations with Scotland and Ireland, and supply. This last 
showed renewed liberality. Assured of supervising receipts and 
expenditures, satisfied with the attitude of the king, and conscious 
of the rising French power and the wretched condition of English 
defence, especially of the navy, the commons voted sums estimated 
at 300,000/. for eight years. Thus, when the king adjourned the 
houses on 11 April 1670, besides giving his assent to thirteen public 
and twenty-five private acts, he expressed his satisfaction with the 
character and success of the session. Matters, indeed, seemed about 
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to assume a happier complexion than for some years past, and had 
the events described covered the whole political activity of the time 
this might well have been the case.*® 

But, after the adjournment, Charles, supported by the catholic 
section of the cabal, turned again to France. On 15 May his 
sister, Henrietta, duchess of Orleans, visited him at Dover, where, 
under cover of festivities in her honour, a treaty was signed pro- 
viding for a general alliance between England and France with 
special reference to the Spanish Netherlands and Holland. One 
article gave the document particular importance. It was the 
provision by which French troops and money were promised 
Charles in case he declared himself a catholic. In this famous 
secret treaty of Dover culminated the long series of intrigues which 
had begun as far back as the Bellings mission, and here was defined 
the French and catholic issue which in one form or another endured 
down to the Revolution. To cover these negotiations Buckingham 
was sent to Paris later in the summer, in order to concert means for 
union with France. And last, but not least among these matters 
of backstairs politics, Louise de Querouaille, sometime maid of 
honour to Charles’s sister, presently became the king’s mistress, thus 
further binding him to France.*® The grand affair was thus well in 
hand when parliament reassembled on 24 Oct. 1670. The royal 
speech, advisedly, breathed nothing but empty compliment. It was 
reserved for the verbosity of the lord keeper to describe the state of 
public affairs. Ignorant of the real situation, he dilated on the arma- 
ments set on foot by France, on the corresponding stir in Holland, 
on the fitting out of fifty ships by Charles to protect England and fulfil 
his treaty obligations, especially that beneficent league, the triple 
alliance, ‘ designed to check the effusion of blood in western Europe 
and release forces to fight the infidel in the east.’ To keep the pledges 
already made, and support England’s position in the face of hostile 
armaments, 800,000/. was asked. This and the royal debts he urged 
the houses to settle by Christmas, that the government might pre- 
pare a fleet against spring, and the members might go home to 
celebrate that festival and ‘keep up their interest with their con- 
stituents by appropriate hospitality.’ Few, if any, more amazing 
utterances were ever addressed to an English parliament. Fresh 
from the signing of a treaty adverse to the interests for the main- 
tenance of which the money was asked, the king hoodwinked his 
ministers and his parliament alike. 

It is little wonder the houses were deceived by the audacious 
duplicity of the demand. They took up the work in good faith and 


*® Grey’s Debates, i. 215-69; Parl. Hist. iv. 441-50. 

* Ranke, Hist. of Engl., vol. iii. ch. vi.; Lady Burghclere, Life of Buckingham, 
pp. 217-29; Christie, Life of Shaftesbury, ii. 17-26; Dict. Nat. Biogr., articles 
‘Clifford, ‘Bennet ;’ Dalrymple, Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland, appendix. 
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with a consideration of royal debts and supply were busy until 
Christmas. The former offered unlimited possibilities in debate, 
which led at times to reflexions not only on royal administration 
but royal habits as well. Some of these remarks were taken ill by 
the court, and during the adjournment for the Christmas recess 
one of the members most free with his criticisms, Sir John 
Coventry, was waylaid by bravoes in the service of the duke of 
Monmouth and had his nose slit for his insolence. 

On 8 Jan. 1670-1 the commons met in a flame of anger over 
the cowardly assault, passed measures for the punishment of the 
offenders, and hurried through both houses without opposition 
an act to prevent malicious maiming and wounding. This done 
the subsidy bill was finally passed, by 170 to 109. Hardly was 
this accomplished when the discovery of a court design to fill 
the seat of George Monk, who had succeeded to his father’s 
peerage, again roused the anger of the house, and a resolution was 
carried that any attempt to influence an election by warrants or 
letters or threats was unconstitutional. It was the first open en- 
gagement in that long struggle for the control of the electorates 
which culminated in the quo warranto proceedings of later years. 
The great question, however, was that of supply. The king came 
to the lords to hear the debate, and was there regaled with a famous 
speech made by Lord Lucas on waste and corruption in adminis- 
tration, which was afterwards burned by the hangman. He sent 
a message to the commons urging haste, and received in reply a 
petition against popery, requesting a proclamation from him against 
papists, which was issued after some delay. When the bills on 
supply were finally settled they were four in number, the subsidy, 
an excise bill, a measure laying a tax on legal proceedings, and 
a customs bill. The first and most important of these passed, but 
upon the third and fourth a controversy arose between the houses, 
in the midst of which parliament was prorogued for a year 
(22 April 1671). The speeches of both king and lord keeper were 
singularly weak and ineffective. Neither did more than mention 
the subsidy bill and the date of the next meeting. Yet despite the 
lack of purely political interest the session was noteworthy. It was 
the longest of the reign, not even excepting the first (199 days), 
and it was second only to that in the number of its bills which 
became law, 94 in all, surprisingly few of which were political in 
their nature. The division average, in the absence of party 
struggle, sank to 162, the lowest point it was destined to reach 
again in the life of this parliament. The length of the session in 
part accounted for the unprecedented change of membership, no 
fewer than 85 new men now taking their places in the house, 
raising the total change to 181.*! 


5! Grey’s Debates, i. 269-467; Parl. Hist. iv. 456-96. 
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But if the session had been remarkable for its length, the 
moderation of its tone, and its change in membership, three things 
give this period an importance inferior only to the Restoration itself. 
The first was the situation of the dissenters. The seditious con- 
venticles bill, after many vicissitudes, had been passed, and this 
‘ quintessence of malice’ finally became law. But that act, though 
the fact has escaped general notice, contained a clause which, 
after some opposition, put the long sought dispensing powers in the 
hands of an avowedly tolerant king and ended the long struggle 
which had begun in 1661. The second point was the great ques- 
tion of the succession. Though the Roos bill had passed, and the 
way had thus been opened for the king’s divorce and remarriage in 
the hope of a legitimate protestant heir to the throne, that triumph 
of the protestant section of the cabal had been neutralised by the 
king’s refusal to follow out the plan proposed. This had resulted 
in the improvement of James’s chances for the succession, despite 
his catholic sympathies. Such a situation naturally stimulated the 
efforts of each party, the catholics to support, the protestants to 
oppose his chances even to the point of looking about for another 
candidate. Especially in the commons this did much to draw 
the moderate Anglican and nonconformist elements more closely 
together. The third matter was the definition of the king’s ideas 
with respect to an alliance with France in return for subsidy, and 
his increasing catholic sympathies, which resulted in a tendency 
towards the increase of royal power and the consequent diminution 
of parliamentary government. 

There was, as the event proved, little real danger from the 
catholic clause of the Dover treaty. No time was set for its fulfil- 
ment, and Charles never found occasion to put it in force. The 
real danger lay in a French alliance, the dependence of Charles 
on Louis, and his consequent independence of parliament. Yet 
there were grounds for a suspicion of a counter-Reformation and 
government by force, which the events of the recess did much to 
confirm. The Dover treaty was masked by another, signed in 
December, which pointed to a joint attack on Holland ; and, despite 
the efforts of the Dutch, war was begun in the spring of 1672. 
It was preceded on the side of England by two arbitrary acts. 
Payments from the exchequer were stopped in January, and in 
March a declaration of indulgence to dissenters appeared. These, 
with the long visit of Charles’s nephew, the young prince of Orange, 
next heir to the throne after James, and the elevation of many 
royal advisers to higher dignities, accompanied the preparations for 
hostilities. The war, beginning with a treacherous though unsuc- 
cessful attack on the Dutch Smyrna fleet, culminated on the part 
of the English in the great but indecisive battle of Southwold Bay, 
on 28 May. By land the successes of the French brought panic to 
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the Dutch, until the leaders of the republic, John and Cornelius 
de Witt, were murdered by the populace, and William of Orange 
came to the head of affairs in August. Under his guidance the tide 
began toturn. The Dutch found allies in the emperor, Spain, and 
Brandenburg, while on the part of England the missions of Halifax, 
Buckingham, and Arlington indicated as the year drew to a close 
that the balance inclined towards peace. In English politics 
meanwhile the principal event was the rise of Shaftesbury. He 
became president of the board of trade and plantations in Septem- 
ber, and a month later succeeded Bridgman as chancellor of the 
exchequer, while Sir Henry Coventry took the place of Trevor as 
secretary of state. 

But neither the situation abroad nor the changes in council 
at home show the full political importance of the years 1670-2 
in English affairs. That period marks the grand climacteric 
between the civil war and the Revolution. The king, and in 
particular the duke of York, now entered upon adefinite policy. It 
contemplated a French alliance, and consequently greater inde- 
pendence of parliament. ‘Ihis was construed by their opponents 
as a desire for arbitrary government by a standing army and 
the revival of catholicism. Besides this, and in some sort com- 
prehending it, there appeared the question of the succession. 
Already two candidates began to make head against James— 
William, now stadtholder of Holland and the prospective husband 
of the princess Mary, and Monmouth, now winning fame and 
experience in the French service. Henceforth the ministry had 
a twofold task, to save the king from his own designs and to main- 
tain him and itself against the parliamentary opposition. But 
this was not all. By the admission of Halifax, Essex, Fauconberg, 
Bridgewater, Worcester, Coventry, and presently Williamson to 
the council that body underwent the greatest change since the 
Restoration. Nor was the change in the commons less striking. 
Beside the old leaders of the opposition new men had been taking 
their places, ably supported by a rapidly growing body of silent 
voters, against whose decisions the court dashed itself in vain. 
Above all the loss of confidence in the king at this critical time 
perhaps contributed most to the ultimate failure of his deep-laid 
plans. 

Wiser C. Asporr. 


To be continued. 





The Mission of Fabrice to Sweden, 
1717-1718 


ARLY in the year 1717 it was evident that the two principals 
in the war with Sweden, Peter the Great and George I, were 
hopelessly at variance, and that the league of the five powers could 
not be maintained. Rumours of separate negotiation for peace 
were current. On the part of Russia and Prussia there does not 
appear to have been serious ground for them yet, but George, 
after the arrests of Count Gyllenborg and Baron Goertz in Feb- 
ruary 1717, accepted informally the mediation of two princes, the 
landgrave of Hesse-Cassel and the regent of France.' The work of 
the former resulted in the negotiation which is the subject of the 
present article. 

Staying with Count Vellingk at Bremen from December 1716 
was the Holstein minister Frederick Ernest de Fabrice, he who 
had been the companion of Charles XII in his exile, and whose 
interesting letters were published later under the title of Anecdotes 
du Séjour du Roi de Suéde a Bender. As he was also a son 
of George’s trusted privy councillor Weipart Louis Fabricius, or 
de Fabrice, president of the court of appeal at Celle, he was 
peculiarly fitted to be an intermediary between the two kings. 
When the fact was communicated by the landgrave that Vellingk 
had received full powers to treat? Fabrice was invited by Bernstorff 
(his cousin) to come to England to open the negotiation. Adopting 
the guise of a Mecklenburg noble and the name of Bulow, he left 
Bremen about the middle of August. At Zutphen he encountered 
Goertz, lately released from prison, and the Polish general Ponia- 
towski, an old friend of Turkish days, who had been in Sweden in 
the spring. Informed of their views, he arrived in due course at 
Hampton Court, spent three days there in strict privacy and in 
communication with Bernstorff, had an audience of three hours’ 
duration with the king and another of four hours with the prince 
of Wales, and returned. Chancing to meet at Harwich Gyllenborg, 


See ante, vol. xx. p. 44 foll. 
* Vor the instructions to Vellingk, see ibid. pp. 252-3. 
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about to embark for Sweden, he was able to entrust him with 
despatches and verbal information, in particular as to Bernstorfi’s 
arrangements for the conveyance of correspondence between 
Vellingk and Millern, the latter in Sweden. He was able to assure 
Charles of the particular regard for him and the desire for recon- 
ciliation entertained by George and still more by the prince, and 
to report that he had received full powers and instructions for his 
father to treat with Vellingk. As the former was at his estate 
at Weihe, a league from Bremen, and as he had been gar gut 
schwedisch all his life, it was to be hoped, Fabrice said, that the 
negotiation would speedily be put on a good footing in the utmost 
secrecy, and by the mediation of the landgrave be brought to a 
successful issue. Bernstorff had given the strongest assurances 
that, if an agreement were arrived at, everything possible should 
be done for the king of Sweden and the tsar be deprived of 
any footing in the Baltic. Though the king of England could be 
no redoubtable enemy of Sweden, seeing that parliament, as it 
appeared, would not consent to war, yet he would be a very useful 
friend in view of his influence with the regent of France and over 
the republic of Holland.’ 

The instructions and full powers to the elder Fabrice bore date 
18 August, old style.‘ He was ordered to observe the most abso- 
lute secrecy, and to negotiate with Vellingk only through his son. 
He was not to meet the count himself, except in case of special 
necessity. He must let him know that the intimation of the king 
of Sweden’s disposition to make peace had been very gladly 
received, and must request information on the substance of the 
conditions which would be required. If they were not satisfactory 
he must refer to the king. But in the first place Vellingk must 
give a stringent undertaking in writing on his word of honour not 
to divulge in any way or to any one whomsoever, excepting to the 
king of Sweden and his ministers in that country, anything that 
passed, On the other hand Fabrice must only communicate orally 
through his son, with oral promise to divulge nothing. To justify 
this he might represent that written declarations might compromise 
the king of England with his allies, whereas the king of Sweden 
ran no such risk. 

The complete cession of the duchies, with everything that 
belonged to them, was a conditio sine qua non. If Vellingk were 
not empowered to agree to this the negotiation must be broken off. 
But if he could and would accept the condition then the king of 
England would be ready to conclude peace at once, and further to 
renew and act upon the treaty with King William, now about to 


’ The above from Fabrice’s letters to Miillern and to Charles, Harwich, 25 and 
26 Aug. 1717, Riksarkiv, Stockholm. 


* Hanover, Staatsarchiv, Han. Arch. lxviii, Des: 92, 8 a. 
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expire. The great advantage of this to Sweden needed no exposi- 
tion, but the matter must not be delayed, as it would be much 
more difficult to make a fresh treaty than to renew the old one. 
If Vellingk showed a disposition to treat on the above basis, or to 
refer to the king of Sweden for instructions, Fabrice must then 
give him to understand that the king’s special regard for the 
emperor and the empire, and his desire to preserve the latter from 
further disturbance, obliged him to require a truce with Denmark 
and Prussia for a term of not less than two years. If the 
king of Sweden desired, the king of Poland might be moved to 
join in this truce. In the case of Denmark restitution to the 
house of Holstein-Gottorp would be stipulated. Such a truce 
would be of advantage to the king of Sweden, as giving him 
time to arrange terms of peace with the parties named and to 
devote his strength to recovering his other lost provinces. And 
if, when terms were arranged, the king of Sweden would send 
plenipotentiaries to the congress of Brunswick, the king of England 
would do all in his power to further his interests in the final settle- 
ment there. No undertaking, however, could be given to recover 
for him his possessions in the empire, or for Holstein-Gottorp its 
share of Sleswick, nor could any further efforts be made to compose 
his quarrel with his other enemies. The help to be rendered 
under a renewal of King William’s treaty might be made the 
subject of a separate article in the treaty of peace. Lastly (in a 
postscript), if Fabrice saw the possibility he was to sound Vellingk 
on a cession of Wismar to Hanover, and to insinuate that this 
would be much more to the advantage of Sweden than for the place 
to fall into the hands of any other power. But if it did not appear 
that the proposal would be acceptable Fabrice was not to broach 
it, still less insist upon it, but only to represent that under the 
conditions of status quo of the suggested truce, among other things, 
Wismar and its fortifications would be preserved, whereas under 
other conditions Prussia and Denmark would press strongly for 
their demolition, and would proceed with the same, whether with 
the king of England’s consent or not. 

It was intended, were Fabrice successful, to send his son to 
Sweden. In September Admiral Byng, commanding the British 
squadron in the Baltic, was ordered® to send to Travemiinde, in 
one of his lightest frigates, some discreet person speaking French or 
German who should go on to visit Bernstorff’s son-in-law Werpup 
at Ratzeburg. The frigate was to stay ‘till those people are come 
on board whom M. de Werpup shall send,’ and they were to be 
landed very privately at some convenient place in Scania. Letters 
also sent to him by Polwarth or Bothmer, the British and Hano- 


* Sunderland to Byng, 9 Sept., 0.s., 1717, Record Office, Foreign Entrybook 219, 
a volume reserved for very private despatches. 
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verian ministers at Copenhagen, were to be carried, and others that 
might be addressed to Vellingk brought back.® 

Werpup was informed’ that either the younger Fabrice or some 
other whom the father should send would come to him to desire 
transport to Sweden. He was to send orders to the captain of the 
frigate accordingly, and also for the conveyance of the Holstein 
general Banier, should he present himself, and he was to inform 
Colonel Bassewitz at Hamburg, in order that he also might avail 
himself of the opportunity, if he so desired. Everything was to 
be done with the utmost possible precaution and secrecy. 

Further instructions were sent to the elder Fabrice on 20 August, 
old style, and these were again modified a fortnight later after 
receipt of a letter from the son of 4 September. In this he notified 
to Bernstorff his arrival at Weihe. He had just missed Goertz at 
Zutphen, he said, but had learnt that he had received Prussian 
and Russian passports for his journey to Sweden, to make there 
very considerable offers on the part of those two powers, qui ont ew 
aparament quelque vent, ou quelque soupcon, de ce qui se négocioit 
avec l’ Angleterre. Fabrice was sure that Goertz would listen to 
their propositions, and flatter them, in order to get safely to 
Sweden. He sent this information in order that Bernstorff might 
understand that, if the total and perpetual cession of the duchies 
of Bremen and Verden were insisted upon, the king of Sweden 
might come to terms with the other parties, for Fabrice knew for 
certain that the tsar would only ask for St. Petersburg and Reval 
and the king of Prussia for Stettin in exchange for a consider- 
able sum of money. The most infallible means of foiling this plan 
would be to facilitate Vellingk’s negotiation, to devise expedients, 
and to conclude as soon as possible, to do which the count was 
fully authorised upon certain conditions.® 

But, as the complete cession was insisted upon, and as Vellingk 
was not empowered to agree to it, the negotiation stranded. The 
count urged that Fabrice should go again to England.’’ As to 
Goertz, B. Goertz sich annoch umb Berlin aufhielt, und von preusse 
und dem Czaar sehr cajolirt wandt, the elder Fabrice wrote ;'! the 


® Byng chose for the service his secretary, William Corbett, who in March was 
with Fabrice at Lund (British Museum, Stowe MS. 231, f. 56), and in May was on 
the king’s business at Liibeck (Record Office, Admiralty Secretary, In-letters 4100). 

7 20 Sept., o.s. Hanover, Staatsarchiv, loc. cit., draft. 

* With Bassewitz was mentioned General Diiker, who had been commandant at 
Stralsund, but his name is erased from the draft. The two were Swedish prisoners on 
parole, whose release had been requested of the king of Denmark by King George as 
persons likely to be of use in calming the king of Sweden’s mind in regard to the 
arrests of his ministers; but the request had been repeatedly refused, pending the 
signature of the Danish treaties under negotiation (Bothmer’s despatches, and rescripts 
to him, e.g. 16 Feb., 21 May, 6 and 19 July, ibid. 20a. For the treaties see ante, xx. 
263-3). 

® Staatsarchiv, loc. cit. 8 a. © 3 Oct. ibid.  Tbid. 
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son, to Sweden, that it seemed advisable to prolong discussions 
until it was known what success Goertz had,'? a view in which 
Miillern and Vellingk concurred.'* From a letter of Fabrice to 
Goertz of 22 September “‘ I may quote the following passage :— 


Je me trouve réduit de vous dire en gros seulement qu’on a 
gouté mes propositions et qu’on m’a chargé des expéditions nécessaires 
pour que l’affaire puisse étre entamée, comme elle l’est effective- 
ment de la maniére projettée. Je ne doute pas méme que la chose 
ne puisse succéder heureusement, si l’on peut convenir sur un certain 
point, dont le contrarium a paru jusqu’ici une conditio sine qud non 
de part et d’autre. Ce n’est pas du sacrifice, que vous m’avés objecté 
comme une difficulté insurmontable, dont je veux parler, car 4 ce qu’on 
m’a assuré, on ne sera guére embarassé surce point. Depuis mon retour, 
qui est existé peu de jours aprés votre départ, certain entrevue que vous 
avés eue, et la route que vous avés prise pour passer, a donné beaucoup 
d’ombrage. J’espére pourtant que cela ne servira qu’d nous faire meilleur 
marché. Je me flatte aussi, Mr., qu’en ce cas vous préférerés nétre Plan 
& celui qu’on vous attribue 4 l’heure qu’il est. Au reste, quoique je n’aye 
resté que quatre jours en tout 4 l’endroit que vous scavés,'® et que j’aye 
méme été enfermé pendant prés de trois pour étre d’autant plus incognito, 
je n’ai pas manqué d’avoir des longues conversations sur votre chapitre 
avec le Maitre méme et avec son Premier Ministre,'® que je me réserve 4 
vous conter un jour de bouche; il suffira que vous sachiés présentement, 
qu'il ne tiendra qu’ vous d’étre sincérement réconcilié avec le dernier, si 
vous voulés de bonne foy entrer dans nétre Plan sans aucune rancune, 
comme vous me l’avés assuré le matin devant votre lit. On m’a fait un fort 
gracieux accueil dans une entrevue de prés de trois heures que j’ai eue 
sécrétement et séparement avec le Pére et le Fils, mais le dernier surtout 
m’a cajolé au dela de toutes les expressions, et m’a parlé du Roi dans les 
termes du monde les plus obligeants. . . . De quelque cété que tourne 
notre Plan, je crois toujours étre en état par la faveur qu’on m’a témoigné 
de rendre de bons services au Roi publiquement ou souz main, sapienti 
sat. J’ai eu une autre fois 4 mon retour le plaisir de souper 4 la 
campagne avec notre ami de débauche, et nous avons encor resté téte 
téte & table jusqu’é quatre heures du matin. Il m’a entretenu de bien 
de choses, mais entre autres d’unir son ancien Maitre avec les deux pour 
qui je travaille, pour avoir d’autant meilleur marché des deux autres 
Ennemis. Je vous parle un peu énigmatiquement, faute de chiffre, mais 
je ne doute point que vous ne compreniés ce que je veux dire. Je pourrois 
peutétre bientét trouver une occasion 4 vous parler plus clair. 


As Vellingk had desired Fabrice returned to England in Octo- 
ber. A passport for him to go to Sweden was made out under date 
19 November, old style, and instructions in respect of him and 


‘2 To Miillern (?), 2 Oct., Carlson, Om fredsunderhandlingarne dren 1709-1718, 
p. 108. Fabrice thought that there was a disposition on King George’s part to pur- 
chase Bremen, or hold it in pledge, though the simple cession of Verden he would 
insist upon as a cheap compensation for the help he would give against the tsar. 

13 Tbid. note. 4 Riksarkiv. 

'’ At the English court. 6 Bernstorff. 
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of Banier were sent to Werpup a week later.’ It was repeated 
that the success of the business wholly depended upon its being 
kept absolutely secret, for which reason the captain of the frigate 
was ordered to land Fabrice at some place on the Swedish coast 
where the Danes would least be looking out, and to wait there 
till word was received from him from whence he would desire to 
return to Travemiinde. After landing him the frigate would lie 
in Wismar or some other convenient port, in touch with Werpup, 
unless excuse, as of landing goods, could be found for her staying 
on at Travemunde. Orders to this effect were sent to the captain 
of the frigate on 29 November, old style, and he was told that 
matters were so arranged that the Swedes would not attack him, 
and he was not to attack them.'® 

But Fabrice only left England at the beginning of January. 
On the 4th he wrote to Bernstorff from the Hague that, by the last 
letters received from their homine longo (Goertz), the latter 
- expected greater success from their business than from his own.'® 
On the 27th he wrote of his arrival at Ratzeburg two days before, 
and that Werpup had gone on at once to Lubeck to hurry on the 
English captain to immediate departure. If his mission were to 
bear fruit, he said, they must be contented with a temporary 
possession of the duchies, for fifty years, if that could be managed, 
with reservation of a place for the king of Sweden for the main- 
tenance of his rights as a director of the circle. Instructions 
should be sent to his father enabling him to repair to Weihe, if 
required, so that he might adjust and sign the treaty with Vellingk 
without having to wait for fresh orders from England. The com- 
mission touching the count’s affaire pécuniaire must not be for- 
gotten. 

On 81 January Fabrice was himself at Libeck, but found its 
port ice-bound. He reported the receipt of two letters from 
Goertz, strongly approving his journey, and expressing the hope 
that some one would be sent with him empowered to conclude. 
Bernstorff, he said, would understand that res est adhuc integra, 
and that it would infallibly succeed if concession could be made 
on the two points mentioned. On 5 February he wrote again 
of Goertz’s letters that they indicated that he flattered him- 
self of obtaining the perpetual cession of a part of Verden, with 


17 $taatsarchiv, loc. cit. 

18 Sunderland, loc. cit., ‘to the commander of the ship cruising between Schonen 
and Travemiinde.’ 

18 Staatsarchiv, loc. cit. Cf. Vellingk’s words, quoted by the elder Fabrice in a 
letter of 1 Feb. (ibid.), about very favourable despatches received from Goertz, so 
dass wir uns eine gar gliickliche Success promittiren kinnen. Whitworth, however, 
wrote to Tilson on 7 Jan. that he wished Fabrice success, but was himself ‘of the 
family of the unbelievers’ in regard thereto, imputing to France underhand intentions 
in the matter (Record Office, Holland 261). 
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a mortgage of the remainder of the duchies for several years, 
provided that the king of Sweden could be convinced of the advan- 
tages to be obtained from sacrifices so considerable. If his own 
proposition, to leave the king of Sweden in possession of a greater 
footing in Bremen than only the cathedral and its revenues, could 
have been accepted, certainly the two plenipotentiaries might 
have signed the treaty sub spe rati. All that could be hoped for 
now would be a blanc signé and new instructions for Vellingk, since 
he (Fabrice) could not expect that the treaty, as in the drafts he 
was carrying with him, would be ratified. The elder Fabrice 
also wrote (1 February) of the hopeful character of the contents 
of Goertz’s letters, as communicated to him by Vellingk, who 
thought that they augured a happy and successful issue.”° 

At length Fabrice boarded the frigate, the ‘Port Mahon,’ on 
24 February, sailed from Neustadt, in Holstein, two days later, 
and reached Ystad late on the 27th. With him went Banier and 
his family, Major-General Albendyl, released on bail, and the 
younger Gyllenborg.”* To his great disappointment on arriving 
at Lund the next day he found that Goertz had just left. He 
wrote to him— 


Jugés de mon chagrin de vous avoir manqué ce midi 4 mon arrivée 
dans si peu de tems que je vous manquai 4 Zutphen aprés votre départ. 
Le Roi, qui m’a regu trés-gracieusement, m’a paru en étre faché. Je ne 
scais si vous pouvés revenir sans les ordres exprés de S. M., mais je 
scais bien, que votre présence nous seroit trés-nécessaire. Ainsi je vous 
supplie, si faire se peut, de revenir ici, ne fusse ce que pour quelques 
jours, comme vous me |’avés promis dans vos lettres que j’ai trouvé a 
Liibeck. Je vous soupose aussi dans les sentiments que vous m’y 
témoignés, et ainsi, connoissant comme je fais votre crédit sur l’esprit du 
Roi, je voudrois assurément pour beaucoup vous avoir trouvé, ou vous 
voir encor.”? 


Then, on receiving Goertz’s reply appointing a meeting at Eksjé, 
Fabrice wrote that the king judged that he ought to go thither, 
and that he would leave next morning.** To his father he wrote 
that the king had pressed him strongly to go as soon as possible, 
that he hoped to be back at Lund in five or six days, and that 
the frigate was awaiting him at Carlshamn; and to Bernstorff, 
that he had had a three hours’ interview with the king alone, 
that he saw that his propositions were not displeasing, and that 
Miullern seemed to be well-intentioned. He thought he could 
obtain a mortgage of the whole of the two duchies, but never 
their perpetual cession.” 


2° These letters from the Staatsarchiv, loc. cit. 

** Neustadt, 25 Feb., ibid., and to Goertz, Ystad, 27 Feb., 8 p.m., Riksarkiy. 
22 Lund, 17 Feb., o.s., Riksarkiv. *% Ibid. 21 (?) Feb., o.s. 
*4 22 Feb., o.s., Staatsarchiv, loc. cit. 
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The documents given to Fabrice included four different projects 
under seal, the first two of which were to be first submitted as 
alternative proposals, the third was only to be opened in case 
of their absolute rejection, the fourth only if and when the third 
had been agreed to.” Carlson * gives the substance of one of 
them: the duchies of Bremen and Verden to be ceded, but the king 
of Sweden to retain his titles, his seat and votes in the diet, his 
directorship of the circle of Lower Saxony, and the old archi- 
episcopal residence in the city of Bremen, with the cathedral and its 
revenues; on the other hand the king of England to pay down a 
million rix dollars, to employ his mediation at a peace congress after 
the king of Sweden had sent an envoy thither and a truce for half 
a year had been agreed to by Denmark and Prussia, and to do his 
best to obtain for Sweden equitable compensation for her losses. 
Against these may be noted the views of Vellingk. The count 
was opposed now to the cession of any part of the duchies, though 
formerly he had favoured the idea, could Ingria and Stettin 
thereby be recovered.” He wrote to the king on 19 January,” 
recommending Fabrice personally, but throwing doubt on the 
honest intention of his instructions. He grounded his suspicions, 
he said, upon thirty-five years’ experience of German and particu- 
larly of Hanoverian methods. Advantageous as the offers made 
might seem the other side would certainly try later to evade 
performance. He pointed out that without actual possession of 
the land the directorate of the circle appertaining thereto would 
be worthless. Calculating from their revenues the duchies were 
worth at least eight million rix dollars, and to their further value 
in war time the experience of Charles himself and of his ancestors 
could testify. It would be derogatory to the king’s fame to make 
any permanent cession of territory to his enemies.” If parts 
of the duchies were to be mortgaged to the king of England, or 
given him by way of exchange, there must be careful consideration 
of the amount of revenue to be reserved. Stade at least should be 
retained, with a clear revenue of 150,000 rix dollars to keep up 
establishments and a force of 1,000 men. 

In a letter to Mullern of 1 March, old style, from Stockholm 
Fabrice recounts that he had missed Goertz at Eksjé, had been 
invited by him to join him at Linképing, but had only caught him 
at Norrkoping. Being so near Stockholm he could not avoid going 


*» From Schrader’s instructions (below) : I have not found those given to Fabrice. 

76 P, 116, from a document in the Riksarkiv. 

*7 See ‘Pensées sur le parti 4 prendre,’ 1716-7-8, in the Handlingar rirande 
Skandinaviens historia, xii. 338 foll., where the views of Vellingk in those years are 
successively set forth. 

8 Ibid. p. 332. 


** To give up Ingria might be regarded, he thought, as a restoration, not as a 
cession of territory. 
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on to pay his respects to the young duke, his master, and instead 
of coming back to Lund would accompany him to Christinehamn, 
whither he was going shortly to meet the king. He begged 
Miillern to make his excuses accordingly. A fortnight later he 
wrote again— 


J’ay eu la satisfaction de faire ma cour 4S. A. mon Maitre, que j’ai 
trouvé tout plein d’esprit et de vivacité. Il a eu le plaisir de recevoir ce 
matin une lettre de 8. M. par laquelle Elle Luy fixe le 21 de ce mois 
pour rendezvous 4 Cristinaham, cela nous obligera de partir Mardi qui 
vient pour y recevoir S. M. 8. A. R. et le Prince héréditaire * ont 
pris les devants Jeudi passé . . . . Mr. le Baron de Goertz et 
Mrs. Bielck et Repstorff et moi accompagneront 5. A. Sme. Quant a la 
négociation dont je suis chargé, nous sommes convenus Mr. de Goertz et 
moi d’une espéce de projet, que nous técherons faire aprouver 4 S. M. et 
4 procurer 4 V. E. les ordres nécessaires d’écrire ld-dessus 4 Mr. le Comte 
de Vellingh. Je n’espére démeurer qu’un couple de jours 4 Cristinaham, 
et ainsi je me flatte d’avoir avant la fin de ce mois le bonheur de vous 
assurer 4 Lund 4 quel point j’ai l’honneur d’étre, &c.*! 


Charles stayed with his sister at Christinehamn from 21 March 
to 2 April, old style.” He was himself opposed to any concession, 
but Goertz, keen to have the advantage of carrying on negotiations 
with England and Russia at the same time,* prevailed upon him at 
length to allow a counter-proposal. This, says De la Marck, the 
French envoy in Sweden, was only obtained by the vivacité et 
instances of the baron.** 

Meanwhile absence of news of or from Fabrice, and the know- 
ledge that conferences were arranged to take place between the 
Swedes and Russians, caused King George great uneasiness. He 
determined to send a second emissary by a shorter route. Early 
in March Captain Willis, of H.M.S. ‘ Deal Castle,’ received orders 
to carry to Gothenburg the Hanoverian privy councillor Schrader 
and two other foreign gentlemen, to await there the orders of 
the first named and bring him back, and to keep the affair 
entirely secret.** Schrader’s companions were General Diiker 
and Colonel Bassewitz, above mentioned, who, with George’s 
connivance, had broken their parole, and fled from Hamburg to 
England.** 


® Princess Ulrica Eleonora, sister of Charles XII, and her husband the hereditary 
prince of Hesse-Cassel. 

** Both letters from the Riksarkiv. % Egenhindiga Bref, p. 178, note. 

%3 Carlson, pp. 116-7. He quotes Goertz’s written opinion that terms must be 
arranged simultaneously with England and Russia, and an assured friendship esta- 
blished with the English court, and that he believed the king to entertain similar ideas. 

* To Dubois, Lund 25 April, Paris, Ministére des Aff. Etr., Suéde 137; cf. 
Carlson, p. 117. 

% Record Office, Foreign Entrybook 219; orders dated 28 Febr. and 2 March, o.s. 

%6 Wich, ibid. Hamburg 35, 25 Febr.; De la Marck to Chateauneuf, 2 April; Holm, 
p. 610; Michael, Englische Geschichte im XVIIIten Jahrhundert, i.744. Haldane, 
VOL. XXJ.—NO. LXXXI. F 
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Schrader was given full information of the object of Fabrice’s 
mission, and furnished with duplicates of the papers under seal. 
He was ordered to remain at Gothenburg until he learnt from 
General Banier whether Fabrice had arrived at court, whether 
he had opened his business with the king, how he had prospered, 
and whether he would soon return with the king’s good resolu- 
tion. Should it appear that he did not require Schrader’s help, 
the latter was at once to return in the frigate that had brought 
him, but having first discovered in whatever way he could the 
gist of the king of Sweden's resolution. But if Fabrice had 
not arrived, or begun his work, or if he desired assistance, 
Schrader was to repair to wherever the king of Sweden was, and 
either to negotiate in Fabrice’s stead or to help him. Which- 
ever project was accepted Fabrice was instructed to transmit it, 
personally or otherwise, to Vellingk, in order that it might be 
completed with the elder Fabrice in form. But Schrader might 
propose, as an alternative, the mission of some one to England 
with the project, fully empowered to sign the same with the king’s 
German ministers. And in either case, to save time, the king of 
Sweden’s ratification of it might be prepared and sent to England, 
for exchange against that of the king. If the project and its 
ratification were sent to England the Swedish envoy might 
further be empowered to renew the now expiring treaty between 
Great Britain and Sweden (the treaty, that is, of 1700). 

If it happened that Schrader either took over the negotiation 
in Fabrice’s stead or acted conjointly with him he was to regulate 
his conduct most exactly in accordance with the instructions (that 
is to say, as to the mode of successive opening of the sealed 
packets). When he had arrived at court he was to inform him- 
self whether the negotiation with the tsar was going on or had 
collapsed. In the latter case his own business would be greatly 
facilitated, and the king of Sweden could not refuse to accept the 
conditions offered. If the said negotiations were going on, but 
the king of Sweden had not consented to give up Reval or Viborg, 
then it was to be hoped that he would easily comprehend that the 
abandonment of Bremen was not to be reckoned in comparison, 
and that it was far better for him to sacrifice something in 
Germany than to yield to the tsar the least thing on the Baltic. 
Even if an agreement were concluded, or about to be so, yet the 
king of Sweden, while losing his best bulwarks, would be little 
helped, or not at all, towards recovering his German provinces, 
unless he made peace with the king of England also, for he would 


who met Bassewitz at Cassel in August, says that he went to Sweden by way of England 
in Diiker’s company. The Russians subsequently accused the king of Denmark of 
conniving at their escape (Holm, p. 617). Wich thought Diiker a very proper person 
to be thus employed in the king’s service, as greatly in the king of Sweden’s confidence 
and a declared enemy of Goertz (15 March). 
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not be master in the Baltic, nor able to conduct any transport of 
troops with safety; whereas in the contrary case, and with the 
British treaty renewed, he would maintain his superiority by sea 
against all comers.*’ Arguments in extenso to be used on these 
subjects and on the complaints which Charles had against Great 
Britain were given separately. 

Schrader on landing went straight to Lund, and on learning 
that Fabrice was with the king at Christinehamn decided to await 
his return, averring that his instructions contained nothing new. 
He stayed in strict privacy under the name of Weide, conversing 
only with De la Marck and Millern. The latter received com- 
mands to treat with him, if he were found to have full powers, but 
he produced none.*® Fabrice arrived by way of Gothenburg on 
21 April. He wrote to Goertz—* 


J’ai eu un entretien d’un couple d’heures avec Mr. de Schrader, qui 
regrette d’autant plus de n’avoir pas eu l’honneur de voir V. E., qu’il est 
chargé pour Elle d’un compliment trés-gracieux de 8. M. Britannique, 
qui souhaitte que le passé soit oublié, et qui promet de reconnoitre 
par tout ce qui pourra vous faire plaisir, Mr., les services qu’il attend de 
vous dans l’affaire dont il s’agit. Il me semble que cela mérite quelque 
attention. Je ne manquerai pas en attendant d’attester la bonne foy, 
le zéle, et la diligence avec laquelle vous avés agi. Au reste, Mr. Schrader 
n’est muni d’aucun Pleinpouvoir, et il n’a été envoyé ici que pour apuyer 
et réitérer les propositions dont j’ai été chargé, d’autant plus que n’ayant 
eu aucune de mes nouvelles on a craint qu’il ne me soit arrivé quelque 
accident ; c’est 14 ce qui a determiné la Cour de le faire venir ici et non 
pas la lettre que Mr. le Comte de la Marck a écrite 4 Mr. l’Abbé Du Bois, 
ainsi que son voyage et le mien ne sont proprement que des préliminaires 
pour voir si l’on est d’accord des principes; aprés quoi on ne balancera 
point d’envoyer au plustét quelqu’un avec un Pleinpouvoir de la maniére 
que nous en sommes convenus. Au reste, il m’a paru par ses discours 
qu’on se flatte toujours encor d’une acquisition in perpetwum, au moins 
d’une bonne partie. Mais je ne doute point que nous ne tombions 
d’accord li-dessus aprés nétre arrivéeenAngl. Je luy ai jusqu’ici parlé 
seulement en termes généraux de votre projet, mais il désespére presque 
que nous réussissions sur ce pied la. . . . Nous avons été aujourd’houy 
ensemble chez Mr. de Miillern, qui paroit fort abatu.‘! Il nous a prié de 
revenir demain et nous a dit qu’il avoit eu ordre du Roi de nous communi- 
quer un Contre Projet. Nous avons aussi diné ensemble chez Mr. le 
Comte de la Marck, mais nous ne luy avons dit autre chose, si non que 
nous sgaurions par les instructions que Mr. von Kochen a porté & Mr. le 
Baron de Miillern si nous sommes d’accord dans les principes, et combien 
nous différons encor, et il nous a promis son assistence, dés qu’il ne 
s’agira que du plus ou du moins. Dés que nous aurons copié le Contre 


7 Instructions to Schrader, Staatsarchiv, loc. cit., 25 Febr., o.s, 

** These arguments are not included with Schrader’s instructions as preserved in 
draft. 

* Carlson, p. 118. Lund, 10 April, o.s., Riksarkiv. 

"! Miillern was ill all this summer. He died 20 April 1719. 
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Projet Mr. de Schrader se rend en droiture de Gothembg en Angleterre, 
et moi par Carlshaffn. . . . Mr. Miillern me paroit plus docile que nous 
ne nous l'étions figuré. 


In his next letter to Goertz Fabrice wrote—* 


Votre exprés m’a remis celle que vous m’avés fait l’honneur de 
m’écrire de Stockholm le 8 de ce mois, avec le Pro Memoria y joint. 
Quant au premier article de cette piéce, il ne sera pas besoin d’en faire 
usage ici, puisque Mr. de Schrader n’est pas authorisé de traitté, comme 
je vous l’ai déji mandé par ma précédente. Je técherai cepandant de 
pousser la chose en Angl., pourvu que je sois bien instruit de quoi il 
s’agit. Je dévine que c’est un Traitté avec la Hollande par raport a 
deux millions en barres d’argent. Au second point, je vous promets de 
vous donner des nouvelles aussitét que faire se pourra, et méme par 
plusieurs voyes pour qu’elles vous manquent d’autant moins. Mais en 
revange je me flatte que de l’autre cété vous vous ne concluerés point 
jusqu’d ce que vous aurés eu les dites nouvelles, car je suis trés seur que 
si nous pouvons porter l’Angl. & signer sur le pied que vous souhaittés, 
qu’on vous fera un Plan trés-avantageux pour le recouvrement de nos 
Provinces perdues, ou qu’au moins ndétre Traitté vous fera obtenir les 
choses 4 meilleur marché, si vous n’étes pas d’humeur 4 continuer 
contre le Czar. Par raport au troisicme point je vous dirai que nous 
sommes convenus avec Mr. de Miillern et von Kochen de ne point 
montrer nétre Contre-Projet 4 Mr. le Comte de la Marck, et de ne pas 
méme luy dire que nous en avons eu un par écrit. Mais nous luy avons 
dit quasi tous les articles exepté celui des vaisseaux Art: sep: et de la 
Médiation. Il nous a promis ses offices pour faire baisser vos demandes. 
Je vous pris d’en faire autant pendant mon absence, comme de mon cédté 
je ferai de mon mieux pour faire hausser les conditions que 1’Angl. offre. 
Ad quartum de vétre Pro Memoria j’ai déja fait avertir le Capitaine de ma 
Frégatte de ne se charger d’aucune marchandise défendue, et je vous 
donne ma parole d’honneur que j’y aurai l’oeil. Il me semble que cette 
assurance vous doit empécher de faire faire la visitation. Au reste, nous 
sommes sur le point de partir 4 midi, mais aprés avoir déjeuné chez 
Mr. l’Ambassadeur, moi pour Carlsham et Mr. Schrader, sonst Weide 
genandt, pour Gothembg., ot j’espére qu’on aura donné les ordres 
nécessaires pour son départ, au’ moins Mr. le Comte Mérner me I’a 
promis. Nous nous sommes donné un défi 4 qui arrivera le premier ; le 
vent fera gagner la cause 4 l’un ou 4 l’autre. Heureusement nous avons 
été dépéché assez vite ici. La maladie de Mr. de Miillern, qui continue 
toujours, et le peu de raisons, que nous nous sommes conté, en est 
Vheureuse cause. Il ne me reste plus qu’d répéter 4 V. E. que depuis 
mon départ d’Angl. les sentiments y ont bien changé 4 votre avantage. 
Mr. Schrader m’a chargé de vous assurer qu’on y étoit seur que le tout 
dépendoit de vos offices, qu’on vous les demande contre des reconnoissances 
réelles, et qu’on souhaitte non seulement que tout le passé s’oublie, mais 
que vous viviés 4 l’avenir dans une parfaite union. Jugés, Mr., ce qu’aprés 
la Paix conclue vous serés en état de faire, si vous étes bien uni, Mr. de 


* 15 April, o.s., Riksarkiv. 
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Bernstorff et vous. Cela mérite réflexion; je n’y giterai rien de mon 
cété aprés mon retour en Angl. 


Then again from Carlshamn—* 


J’ai trouvé en arrivant ici trois de vos lettres du 5 du 10 et du 12 de 
ce mois, avec plusieurs autres y jointes, dont j’aurai tout le soin possible. 
. . . Je vois bien que pour faire réussir nétre ouvrage il faudra que je 
me transporte incessement en Angl., d’oi je vous donnerai de mes 
nouvelles par plusieurs voyes, et le plustét que faire ce pourra. J’aportera 
aussi le Pleinpouvoir, pour peu qu’il y ait de l’aparence qu’on puisse 
convenir. Je ne prétens point que vous rompiés l’entrevue que vous me 
dites, mais je me flatte bien qu’en vertu de vos promesses vous ne conclurés 
point jusqu’é ce que vous ayés eu de mes nouvelles d’Angl. Je suis 
toujours persuadé qu’au bout du compte nétre amitié sera plus solide que 
celle des autres, et que nous nous en trouverons mieux tant que nous 
sommes. 


Schrader slipped away from Gothenburg as secretly as he had 
come, and was landed by Captain Willis at ‘ Burlington Bay’ 
(Bridlington, in Yorkshire) on 10 May,** on which day Fabrice, 
after visiting Ratzeburg, Lineburg, and Celle, arrived at Bremen. 
He wrote thence to Goertz next day—* 


Mon Pére, & qui j’ai trouvé bon de communiquer ndétre Project, ne 
désespére pas de sa réussite, d’autant plus que Mr. B.‘° luy mande 
d’Angleterre qu'il a recu la lettre que j’ai envoyé de Gothembg. en 
Hollande (par le Vice Ammiral Oerenfeld), que je parle toujours 
d’Hypothéques seulement, et que je suis du sentiment qu’on pourroit 
s’en contenter ; .et comme il ne contredit point 4 ce sentiment, nous 
prenons cela pour un bon augure. Monsieur le Comte de Vellingh est 
absolument persuadé que je réussirai sans peine. Mais comme il trouve 
luy-méme que la chose traineroit en longueur, si elle étoit obligée de 
repasser par ses mains, il m’a conseillé de me faire charger d’un 
Pleinpouvoir pour moy ou pour quelque autre, pour que la chose 
puisse se finir incessament en Suéde; c’est & quoi je travaillerai de mon 
mieux. . . . Je dois vous donner encor un avis de conséquence d’une 
chose que j’ai découverte par mon Frére en passant 4 Celle, qui est, que 
le Résident Weber *’ auprés du Czaar mande trés-positivement, et comme 
une chose dont il est guarand, que |’intention du Czaar 4 Aland n’est 
que pour amuser le tapis, et qu’absolument il ne concluera jamais la 
Paix particuliére ; marque de cela que le Czaar méme a fait voir 4 Weber 
toutes les lettres que vous avés écrit sur ce sujet 4 Schaffiroff et aux 
Plénipotentiaires Moscovites. Vous me dirés peutétre que c’est pour 
mieux tromper ses Alliés. Je suspens li-dessus mon jugement de peur 
de me tromper, mais je conclus toujours qu’il est trés-dangéreux de 
traitter avec un Prince qui par ses finesses fait douter lequel des deux 
Partis il veut tromper. Quoiqu’il en soit, j’ai cru de mon devoir de vous 
en avertir. 


#317 April, o.s., Riksarkiv. 
** Willis’s report, Record Office, Admiralty, In-Letters, 2648. 4 Riksarkiv. 
** Bernstorff. ‘7 Hanoverian minister resident at St. Petersburg. 
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Fabrice’s next letter to Goertz was from the Hague, 18 May.** 


L’on m’attend [en Angleterre] avec d’autant plus d’impatience que 
Mr. Schrader n'y étoit pas encor arrivé, quoi qu’il doive étre parti de 
Gothembg depuis plus de trois semaines. J’ai eu un long entretien hier 
aprés-midi avec Milord Cadogan et Mr. Withworth, tant sur l’affaire 
en question que sur l’état de la Suéde et sur votre personne en particulier. 
Vous jugés bien, Mr., ce que je leurs ai dit sur l'un et sur l’autre. A juger 
par leurs raisonnements il y a bonne aparence pour la réussite de ma 
Commission, quoiqu’on ait été obligé d’envoyer une Esquadre de dix 
Vaisseaux de Guerre dans la Mer Baltique, commandée par l’Ammiral 
Norris, qui ne recouivra*® ses véritables ordres qu’a l’entrée du Sund, 
lesquelles se régleront sur mon arrivée 4 Londres, et la réponse que 
japorte.*° J’ai encor remarqué par cet entretien qu’on souhaitte 
beaucoup en Angl. la continuation de la guerre contre le Czaar, et qu’on 
fera de véritables efforts pour vous assister. J’ai répondu qu’on n’avait 
qu’& nous faire un Plan acceptable, et qui pit nous convaincre de la 
possibilité et de Ja probabilité du recouvrement de nos Provinces perdues, 
et qu’alors on verroit ce qu’il y auroit 4 faire. J’ai vu qu’on conte beau- 
coup sur la paix avec le Roi August, et sur une révolution 4 exister en 
Moscovie & cause de toutes. ces barbaries et tirannies que le Czaar exerce. 
Quoiqu’il en soit, je conte fort sur la parole, que V. E. m’a donné, de 
trainer en longueur la conclusion de vos conférences jusqu’au retour de 
mon exprés, que je vous envoyerai immédiatement aprés mon arrivée 
& Londres, de 14 en droiture et par ici. Je voudrois das Poniatowsky 
nicht iiber alle berge wiire ; je luy aurois trouvé une meilleure voye pour 
aller en Suéde que celle qu’il a aparament trouvé. J’ai soupé et couché 
en passant chez la Comtesse Flodroff dont le mary est allé 4 Londres. 
Je m’imagine que c’est souz main de la part du Roy August, puisque 
peu de tems auparavant il a été chez le Comte de Flemming & Dresden, 
dont il doit avoir été fort content.....P. 8. Je scais de science 
trés-certaine que le Czaar a montré toutes vos lettres & Mr. Weber, 
Résident d’Hannovre, et qu’il donne de terribles assurances qu’il ne 
fera point de paix particuliére. Vous scaurés le mieux ce qui en est 
mais ce sacrifice de lettres ne me plait aucunement. 


Fabrice’s experience on his return to London is again best read 
in his letters thence to Goertz, 20 and 24 May, old style." 


Je suis arrivé ici Jeudi matin. J’ai d’abord été mettre pied a 
terre chez ndtre vieux Caton *? ici, qui m’a dit d’un air trés-sérieux et 
d’un ton fort lugubre, dass wan ich nichts bessers mitbrachte als wass 
ich von Gothembg aus anhero gesandt, ich nicht sonderlich will- 
kommen seyn wiirde. Mais comme je connois ses maniéres et que je 


48 Riksarkiv. © T.e. recoivra, for recevra. 

*° Norris anchored in Copenhagen roads on 25 May. His original instructions 
bear date 14 April, o.s., and he does not seem to have received other orders till late in 
July, and then only with reference to his attacking the Russian fleet, if necessary. 
Cadogan and Whitworth wrote to him on 25 June, ‘ We can write you nothing positive 
concerning Monsr. Fabricius negotiation in England, but that his Majesty will never 
forsake the king of Denmark, nor make any peace in which he shall not be compre- 
hended and his interests duly consider’d’ (British Museum, Add. MS, 28145). 

5! Riksarkiv. 52 Bernstorff. 
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scais comment m’y prendre avec luy, je n’ai pas paru embarassé du tout 
de ce compliment sec, et je luy ai répondu 4 peu prés sur le méme ton 
que je n’avois autre ordre de S. M. 8. que de témoigner de sa part une 
envie sincére de sortir d’affaire 4 de conditions raisonables, qui se 
trouvoient dans 1’ Ultimatum que j'aportois; qu’il ne s’agissoit que de 
scavoir si ces conditions les accommodoient, et cela au plustét, puisque 
S.M. S. n’y voulait étre tenu que jusqu’aprés deux mois passés. Nous 
sommes entré ensuite dans de grands raisonnements, dans lesquels je 
luy ai fait voir les avantages d’un Traitté par ot on entroit tout a fait 
dans leurs vues, puisque l’acquisition presque totale, quoique temporelle, 
ne cotiteroit pas de fort grosses sommes 4 la Chambre de Finances & 
Hannovre. On auroit voulu me persuader que c’étoit la méme chose, et 
on s’est fort récrié surtout de ce que nous prétendions traitter comme si 
nous tenions encor les Duchés entre nos mains; qu’en ce cas nos con- 
ditions pourroient étre passables. J’ai répliqué que le Roi les regardoit 
sur le méme pied, qu’en tout cas ils étoient en bonne main, et qu’on 
pourroit fort tranquillement attendre des conjonctures qui les feroient 
rendre peutétre cum usura. On a été surpris de la maniére ferme 
et tranquille dont j’ai parlé, et laquelle, en conséquence des sentiments 
de S. M. S., a quasi fait le parole & la fermeté de Mr. de B. Je crois 
pourtant que cela n'a rien gité, puisqu’on s’est un peu radouci et qu’on 
m'a promis d’en faire raport au Roi. J’ai eu le lendemain l’honneur 
de faire ma révérance 4S. M., qui m’a fort gracieuesement recu. J’ai 
demeuré seul avec Elle depuis 8 jusqu’a 10 heures du soir, et puis 
nous avons soupé chez la Duchesse de Miinster jusqu’\ presque deux 
heures aprés minuit. J’ai trouvé le Roi un peu imbu des sentiments de 
Mr. B. Cepandant je commence a étre convaincu qu’on ne songe plus 
& acquisition perpetuelle et qu’on s’accommodera aussi sur les sommes 
d’argent quand je leurs aurai bien expliqué la chose, quoique le premier 
coup d’oeil sur la grandeur de ces sommes les ait beaucoup frappé, et 
qu’ils prétendent ici me prouver que de cette maniére ils achetteroient les 
Duchés, qu’ils tiennent déji en main, pour 20 ans 4 deux pour cent. 
Cette lettre-ci cepandant ne servira que de préliminaire 4 celle que je 
vous envoyerai par un courier le plustét que je pourrai, quoiqu’il me 
paroisse qu’on voudrait trainer la résolution jusqu’au retour du courier 
qu’on attend d’Espagne, et que je n’attendrai pas. On fait de grands 
préparatifs pour le jour de naissance du Roi, qui sera le 28. Le Général 
Poniatowsky m’a mis en état, par la carriére qu’il a donné 4 son humeur 
libérale et magnifique, d’y figurer par des habits qui assurément ne 
marqueront non plus la prétendue misére de la Suéde que mon visage 
la faim et la disette, qu’on y suppose ici. Les affaires entre le Roi et 
le Prince sont toujours sur le méme pied, et on paroit s’y étre accoutumé 
de part et d’autre. Le Prince et la Princesse voudroient me voir, mais 
je ne sgais pas encor, si je pourrois en obtenir la permission. 

P.S. Le Comte Flodrup vous fait mille compl. Il soupe quelquefois 
avec le Roi. Il me paroit chargé de quelques commissions du Roi August- 
Nous nous voyons tous les jours, quoiqu’avec un peu de ménagement, 
puisqu’il ne faut pas beaucoup pour donner de l’ombrage ici, surtout par 
raport de moi. Je ne doute pas de réussir, méme en dépit de... , si 
je voulois m’y prendre comme je crois le pouvoir. 
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Then on 24 May, old style, having found opportunity by a 
vessel sailing for Sweden, 


On commence ici 4 changer un peu de ton. Oune parle plus d’acquisi- 
tion perpetuelle. Les sommes d’argent ne paroissent plus si exorbitantes 
qu’elles le faisoient au premier coup d’oeil, surtout aprés que j’ai fait 
voir comment on pourroit y parvenir sans vuider justement pour cela les 
coffres. Enfin on m’a donné une heure demain pour lire le Projet en 
présence de Mrs. les Ministres, et 4 faire l’explication et les remarques 
nécessaires sur chaque article. Il n’y a point de doute qu’un couple de 
jours aprés cette lecture je ne tire une résolution positive, qui me fera 
voir clairement de quel bois on se chauffe et si la chose pourra réussir ou 
non. Je ne manquerai pas de vous l’envoyer incessament telle qu'elle 
puisse étre par un exprés ou en droiture d’ici ou d’Hollande, avec le 
consentement de la Cour ici ou 4 son insceu. Vous me ferés scavoir 
aprés cela (souposé que la réponse ne soit pas satisfactoire, de quoi 
pourtant je me flatte toujours encor) s’il faudra entiérement rompre les 
conférences sur cette affaire, ou s’il faudra tacher d’obliger la Cour d’y 
donner les mains par d’autres voyes, qui sont en grand nombre et que 
vous pourrés mieux deviner que je ne pourrai les vous écrire. Cette lettre 
servira, en attendant celle que mon courier vous aportera, 4 vous obliger 
de garder les mains libres, comme vous me l’avés promis plusieurs fois ; 
je n’en doute aucunement, Mr., aprés les assurances réitérées que vous 
m’en avés donné, quoiqu’on ait des nouvelles ici que vous étes parti de 
Stockholm pour Aland le 29 d’Avril pour mettre la derniére main & 
Voévre. ... 

P.S. On attend toujours le retour d’un Courier d’Espagne, et 
Mr. Bentenrieder ** un autre de Vienne. On se flatte que lorsqu’une 
fois l’Angl., |’Empereur, et le Régent (qui ne pourra s’en dispenser pour 
ses propres intéréts) auront signé le Traitté, que l’Espagne y sera obligée 
malgré Elle. Mais il ya des gens qui croyent qu'elle fera plustét tout 
que d’y accéder. Cela ne giteroit rien 4 nos affaires. 


In this letter is a passage of interest, though not of direct 
bearing on the matter in hand. 


Il faut vous conter, Mr., les circonstances d’une espéce de démélé que 
j’eus ces jours passés chez Mr. Bentenrieder aprés diner avec Robethon. 
Nous y avions diné Mrs. Bernstorff, Bothmar et l’Ammiral Bing, le 
Général Palmes,** l’Envoyé d’Hollande,®* le Résident de 1’Empereur 
Hoffman et moi. Les trois premiers s’en étants en allé, et la conversation 
ayant tombé, pendant que nous restions, sur la prétendue entreprise de 
Mr. le Comte Gyllenbg et de vous, je ne pus m’empécher d’en faire voir 
le chimérique en raillant avec un grand sang froid. Mais Mr. Robethon 
ayant pris feu et ayant dit qu’il étoit ridicule de vouloir soutenir que cela 
s’étoit fait & l’insceu du Roi de Suéde, je luy répondis que le Roi n’étant 
pas homme 4 désavouer ce qu’il avoit fait, sa déclaration devoit servir de 
preuve qu’il n’en avoit rien scu. L’autre m’ayant dit li-dessus avec 

53 Penterriedter, the Austrian envoy, who signed the Quadruple Alliance on 
2 Aug. 

+ Presently envoy at Dresden, formerly at Vienna. 

55 Van Borssele van der Hooge. 
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beaucoup de chaleur et d’imprudence que l’accueil que le Roi vous avoit 
fait 4 votre retour marquoit le contraire, et que c’étoit une chose indigne 
de traitter si bien aprés une telle action de tels gens, je luy répondis que 
ces epithétes de crocheteurs convenoient mille fois mieux 4 luy par toutes 
sortes d’endroits, et presque par acte de Parlement. Il m’interrompit 
pour faire des espéces d’excuses et pour empécher que la compagnie 
n’entendit ce que je luy disois, mais il y @ aparance qu’il a mal réussi, 
car tout le monde le scait et tout le monde en rit, surtout les Anglois, qui 
ne l’aiment guére. 


The terms of the counter-proposal brought by Fabrice were as 
follows :—(1) The king of Sweden would agree to a complete 
amnesty for all that had passed, and re-establish in full extent a 
sincere peace and reciprocal confidence. (2) As England had not 
for many years paid the subsidies stipulated by the treaty of 1700 
he thought it just that they should be paid, at least from the date 
of the peace of Utrecht, since which time Great Britain had had 
no war to sustain. He askedon this head for a three-year payment 
of 1,800,000 écus banco. (8) He desired a renewal of the alliance of 
1700, and in virtue thereof the despatch in three successive years 
of a squadron of twelve men-of-war, of at least sixty guns each, 
with all necessary equipage, and some frigates and yachts besides, 
to be at his own orders for use against the enemy as he should 
think fit ; the ships to arrive each year in the Baltic before the end 
of May, and to stay till about the end of October. (4) He was 
ready to conclude a treaty of commerce to the advantage of both 
nations. (5) He would consent to an exact estimate being made of 
the value of the vessels taken and confiscated during the war, and 
give just satisfaction for such claims balanced against the value of 
the Swedish vessels taken by the English during the last two wars 
with France. (6) Should he find himself obliged to continue the 
war against the tsar, he trusted that British trade to the ports 
usurped by the latter would be as far as possible forbidden. (7) 
He not only accepted the mediation of Great Britain towards his 
remaining enemies, particularly Denmark, but promised to com- 
municate with the king of England and join with him in measures 
necessary for a general peace. (8) As to the duchies, he would 
conclude a treaty thereon with the king of England as elector of 
Hanover, on the basis of rétrovendition.®® 

De la Marck specifies *” as conditions of such a treaty the pay- 
ment of a million crowns in cash and the reservation to the king 
of Sweden of his directorship of the circle of Lower Saxony, his 
vote and seats in the diet, the episcopal rights attaching to the 
cathedrals of Bremen and Hamburg, and the revenues of certain 
bailiwicks to support the Swedish officials who would represent him 


5° Record Office, Home Office, Secretaries’ Letterbook 28. 
* Loc. cit., and to the king of France, same date, Suéde 141. 
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in the duchies. Rétrovendition he explains to have meant a mort- 
gage of the duchies for a term of twenty years, to secure repay- 
ment of the million crowns and of the cost of the naval aid, esti- 
mated by himself at 600,000 crowns a year, the mortgage to renew 
itself without further treaty in twenty-year terms until the debt 
was discharged. The king of England, he says, having already 
agreed to the preservation of the rights of Sweden in the empire, 
to the renewal of the alliance, and to the payment of the million 
crowns, it only remained to regulate the other points, the most 
difficult of which would be the mortgage. But as Fabrice and 
Schrader had given to understand that the king of England would 
accept the half in pledge for thirty years, perhaps he might be 
persuaded to extend the concession to the whole. A mortgage, 
he said, would really be equivalent to a cession, as Sweden would 
never repay the money, and the danger of remortgage to some 
other prince might be guarded against in the treaty. Two 
months only were allowed for acceptance, and if peace were 
made with the tsar the situation would be changed; so that the 
king of England must decide quickly, and not be indifferent, as 
hitherto.** 

It appears then that George was asked not only to be satisfied 
with a mortgage of the duchies, but to accept obligations on the 
part of Great Britain, to which it was certain that parliament 
never would consent. Goertz himself expressed the opinion that he 
would have to bethink himself before accepting the proposals, and 
that the event would be decided by circumstances.*® Those 
circumstances were fatal to Fabrice’s hopes. George’s position was 
so greatly strengthened by the certainty of the Turkish peace, which 
freed the hands of his ally the emperor, and by the satisfactory 
progress of the negotiations for the Quadruple Alliance, that he 
could afford to await the issue of the Russo-Swedish conferences 
at the Aland isles with comparative equanimity. Fabrice was 
constantly put off, and at length was told that, as Goertz had 
made the Russians cognisant of everything, it was not possible to 
send a plenipotentiary to Sweden, since his proceedings would 
only be made use of to promote the treaty with the tsar. Ifa 
serious negotiation were intended full powers might be sent by the 
king of Sweden to him.” 


58 De la Marck indites the mistaken sentiment—Il y a liew de croire que Sa 
Majesté Britannique, qui a déjd fait cette premiere démarche, voudra bien encore 
dans la veue de procurer la paix a& une partie considérable de lV’ Europe, selon sa 
grandeur d’dme et magnanimité ordinaire, donner a tout Vunivers une preuve convain- 
cante de sa modération en entendant les offres faites icy par ses ministres, en se 


contentant d’une hypotéque pour la totalité au liew qu’on ne la propose de sa part que 
pour une moitié. 


5° Carlson, p. 119. 
® Fabrice to Vellingk, 8 July, 0.s., quoted by Carlson, p. 137. 
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So matters went on till August, when Fabrice received a letter 
from Goertz at Stockholm to the following effect :— 


Vous aurés veu par ma derniére, que je faisois une excursion vers le 
Roy. Je l’ay trainée 4 dessein un peu plus long tems qu'il n’auroit été 
nécessaire, pour voir quel succés auroit votre négociation. Mais voiant 
par vos lettres du 20° et 24° de May v. st. que la Cour, oi vous étes, a 
trouvé 4 propos de biaiser, j’en dois inférer naturellement que ce n’est 
pas un avis apocryphe qui nous a été donné, lorsqu’on nous a assuré que 
toutes les propositions qui nous étoient faites par la dite cour ne tendoient 
qu’A nous amuser. Je parts donc aujourd’hui pour m’en retourner 4 
Aland, et je n’ay point de scrupule de vous dire, Monsieur, que j’y vais 
avec la ferme intention de finir avec Mrs. les Russes, aiant pour cela les 
mains assez libres. Vous me sommés sur la parole que je vous ay 
donnée, mais vous reconnoitrés sans doute vous méme que j’en suis 
entiérement dégagé, le terme dont nous étions convenu aiant expiré il y 
a long tems. Je suis fiché, Monsieur, que vous ne devés pas jouir de 
la satisfaction que vous aviés espéré de tirer de vos peines. Cependant 
vous voudrés bien que je vous prie pour votre propre intérét de revenir 
incessamment en ce pays-ci pour vous rendre auprés le Duc, qui vous 
attend avec impatience.®! 


This letter is characteristic of Goertz. He had actually 
brought to Sweden proposals for peace, but they were peremptorily 
rejected by Charles. It was not to wait for Fabrice’s courier that 
he delayed his return to the Aland isles, but principally because 
the king could with difficulty be prevailed upon to allow it. As, 
when back there, he represented to the Russians that Fabrice was 
on the point of being successful, so he would have it believed in 
England that his own negotiation was as promising. On the receipt 
of his letter Fabrice, who had hitherto worked through the 
German ministers, determined to approach formally the English 
secretary of state. He delivered to Craggs copies of it and of the 
counter-proposals, covering them as follows :— 


Ayant recu ces jours passés une lettre de Mr. le Baron de Goertz de 
Stockholm, dont je trouve 4 propos de joindre ici la copie, j’ai cru devoir 
faire mes derniers efforts pour obtenir une résolution cathégorique aux 
derniéres propositions que j’ai aporté de la Suéde, 4 fin de prevenir par 
la, s'il en est tems encor, la paix avec le Czar. Vous scaurés, Monsieur, 
que la mésintelligence qui subsiste entre 8. M. Suédoise et S. M. 
Britannique ne permettant point qu’on s’envoye réciproquement des 
ministres charactérisés, §. M. B. m’a fait l’honneur de m’envoyer en 
Suéde I’hyver passé pour y faire certaines propositions qui ne vous sont 
pas inconnues, et qu’aprés beaucoup de courses et de mouvements j’en ai 
raporté au commencement du mois de May un projet de paix dont les 
conditions se trouvent dans le papier cy-joint. Sa Majesté Suédoise, pour 
marquer une intention tout 4 fait sincére de sortir au plutdt d’affaire, 
m’a assuré plusieurs fois que quoiqu’Elle envoya Mr. le Baron de Goertz 


* 5 July, o.s., Record Office, loc. cit. ® 11 Aug., 0.8., ibid. 
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& Aland pour y traitter avec les Russes, que cepandant il ne s’engageroit 
& rien jusqu’au retour d’un courier d’Angleterre, qu’on contoit pouvoir 
étre en Suéde deux mois aprés mon départ de ce pays, et que le moyen 
le plus promt pour finir étoit d’envoyer en Suéde un ministre Anglois 
avec un pleinpouvoir. Quoiqu’aprés ces mesures prises je me suis donné 
depuis prés de trois mois tous les mouvements possibles pour obtenir une 
résolution 4 envoyer en Suéde, on a trouvé & propos cepandant de la tirer 
tellement en longueur, que §. M. Suédoise, voyant le terme expiré dont 
on étoit convenu sans avoir la moindre réponse, n’a pu juger autrement 
sinon que toutes les propositions faites ne tendoient qu’d l’amuser et d 
empécher sa paix avec le Czar, ce qui l’a obligé de donner ses ordres et 
instructions 4 Mr. le Baron de Goertz de retourner & Aland et de mettre 
la derniére (main) 4 l’oévre, comme la lettre sus-dite le marque. Or, 
comme cette paix ne scauroit étre que trés préjudiciable aux intéréts de 
8. M. B. et au commerce de la nation Angloise, et qu’ayant l’honneur 
d’étre né sujet de S. M. B., je les prends trop 4 coeur pour ne pas vous 
faire li-dessus mes trés humbles répresentations et vous prier, Mr., de 
vouloir bien au plutét me procurer la derniére résolution de 8. M. B. 
pour l’envoyer par un courier en Suéde et prévenir ce coup. La preuve 
la plus authentique que je pourrois donner des sincéres intentions de 
8. M. Britannique seroit si je pouvois mander en méme tems la levée de 
la défense ducommerce. Je crvis qu’on doit naturellement avoir d’autant 
moins de répugnance li-dessus qu’on n’obtient nullement par li le but 
qu’on s’étoit proposé d’affamer la Suéde, mais encore qu'elle ne sert qu’d 
faire crier tous les marchands d’Angleterre, qui voyent avec beaucoup de 
peine passer tout le commerce de fer entre les mains des Hollandois.. Je 


me flatte par votre entremise d’une réponse favorable et je suis avec 
beaucoup de respect &c. 


The result of Fabrice’s new endeavour is narrated in his 
letter to Goertz of 18 August, old style. 


Je profite du départ de l’officier porteur de la présente, qui a trouvé 
le secret de s’échapper de Norwegue, pour vous dire que j'ai recu votre 
lettre du 16 de Juillet ** de Stockholm, dans laquelle vous me dites que 
vous étes sur le point de retourner 4 Aland pour finir avec les Russes, 
Je vous félicite d’avoir été plus heureux que moi, et je souhaitte que vous 
puissiés terminer heureusement non seulement ce grand ouvrage, mais 
encor faire jouir la Suéde d’une Paix Générale, et vous mettre par li en 
état de sortir avec toute la gloire possible d’une galére, qui n’avoit pas 
pris peu d’eau déja. J’espére au reste de votre équité et des sentiments 
de bonté que vous avés eu pour moi de tout tems que vous n’attribuerés 
point 4 un manque de zéle ou de capacité le peu de succés que ma 
commission a eu jusqu’ici. Je crois pouvoir dire avec justice que je me 
suis donné la-dessus tous les mouvements possibles et compatibles avec 
la gloire de S. M. Suédoise, et que je n’ai point 4 me reprocher d’y avoir 
donné la moindre atteinte pendant le cours de ma négociation. Je n’ai 
pas manqué cepandant de montrer vétre derniére 4 tous ceux, dont j’ai cru 
pouvoir tirer quelque service dans cette affaire, et surtout aux Ministres 
Anglois, sur lesquels la chose a fait un tel effet, que le secrétaire d’Etat, 


6 Riksarkiv. *! Quoted above, p. 75. 
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Mr. Craggs, est venu me trouver le lendemain dans ma chambre, et nous 
sommes convenus que je luy écrirai une lettre en forme de Mémoire par 
raport & la paix prochaine avec les Russes et l’ouverture du commerce 
avec la Suéde. J’ai tourné la chose d’une maniére qu’il en a été fort 
satisfait, et il m’a promis hier, que j'ai diné chez luy, qu’il espéroit d’en 
faire un bon usage, et de me procurer au moins une réponse concluante. 
Caton me regarde de travers de ce manoévre, mais c’est de quoi je ne 
m’embarasse guéres, en faisant mon devoir. Je suis dans l’attente de 
ce que produira mon Mémoire, aprés quoi je prendrai le parti de m’en 
aller ou d’attendre l’ouverture du Parlement pour contribuer 4 la levée 
du commerce, et pour empécher le renvoy d'une flotte dans la Baltique. 
J’espére que je sgaurai vos sentiments lA-dessus en réponse 4 ma lettre 
que je vous écrivis il y a prés d’un mois. Le Roi est & Hampton court 
depuis Mardy passé. Je m’y suis établi aussi, puisque je soupe quasi 
tous les soirs avec 8. M. J’y suis fort bien pour mon particulier, mais je 
voudrois en sacrifier quelque chose pour que les affaires aillent mieux.™ 


I have not found a copy of the memorial mentioned, nor is it 
necessary to pursue the subject further. Goertz succeeded in 
obtaining such terms as he could hardly have hoped for, but 
Charles again rejected them. Fabrice, on the other hand, could 
effect nothing. The death of Charles on 11 December enabled 
George in the course of the following year to dispose affairs as he 
would have them. 

J. F. CHance. 


6 Riksarkiv. 
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Notes and Documents 


The Letters of Queen Eleanor of Aquitaine 
to Pope Celestine III. 


Or all the perils which beset the unwary historian none is more 
insidious than the rhetorical exercise masquerading in the guise of 
an historical letter; it deceives only the more effectually because 
it was written with no thought of deception, and is often close 
enough to fact and accurate enough in form to mislead all but the 
most minute and laborious of critics. The present article is an 
attempt to follow up the suggestion of M. Charles Bémont that the 
three letters from Eleanor of Aquitaine to Pope Celestine III, 
printed by Rymer in the Foedera, are rhetorical studies of this 
nature. 

The letters in question purport to be addressed by Queen 
Eleanor to the pope, imploring his intervention on behalf of her 
son, Richard I, then a prisoner in the hands of the emperor 
Henry VI. Not only has their authenticity been accepted without 
question, but bibliographers have derived from them Eleanor's title 
to a place in the company of royal and noble authors,’ while 
historians have built up on them a theory of the part played by 
the queen mother in the release of the captive king. Finding the 
letters to Celestine III under Eleanor’s name, the modern 
historians of the twelfth century have connected them with a state- 
ment made by Roger of Hoveden to the effect that in the year 
1193 the pope wrote to the clergy of England, wt imperator et totum 
ipsius regnum subiicerentur anathemati, nisi rex Angliae celerius 
liberaretur a captione illius The editors of the Recueil des 
Historiens de France* mention Eleanor’s letters and then quote 
Hoveden, leaving the connexion to be inferred. Mansi, in his notice 
of the life of Celestine III,* goes further. Ad instantiam Aleonorae 
matris, he writes, Henricum imperatorem et Leopoldum ducem Austriae 


1 Bale, Mai. Brit. Script. Catal. no. liv. p. 247 (1559); Tanner, Bibl. Brit. 
Hibern., ed. Wilkins (1748), p. 28; Hist. Litt. de la France, tome xxi.; T. Duffus 
Hardy, Descr. Catal. vol. iii. no. xxiii. p. 19. 

2 R. Hoveden, iii. 208. $ Tome xix. p. 279. 
* Concil. xxii. 594. 
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comminatione censurarum ecclesiasticarum monuit Watterich also 
notes that the pope wrote the letter mentioned by Hoveden, 
monitus et flagitatus a matre regis Alienora, datis ad eum litteris 
ternis.© Eleanor’s earlier biographers, Isaac de Larrey in the 
seventeenth century, and Dreux de Radier in the eighteenth century, 
are still more circumstantial and confident. The Queen, according 
to Larrey, 


obligea le pape & écrire 4 l’emperear, & qui elle fit offrir une rancon telle 
qu'il la voudroit demander.’ 


Dreux de Radier adds— 


Elle ne se contenta pas d’écrire 4 l’empereur Henri .. . . au prince 
son fils, au pape Célestin III, 4 Philippe-Auguste. Comme elle avancait 
peu par ses lettres, dont trois écrites au pape se trouvent encore dans le 
recueil de celles de Pierre de Blois, vice-chancelier ou secrétaire d’Henri II, 
elle passa elle-méme en Allemagne. 


Even the most recent historian of the counts of Poitou, M. 
Richard, accepts and elaborates the old tradition.® The silence of 
the contemporary chroniclers in itself goes far to render these 
theories suspicious. The letters from Celestine III to the emperor 
and the king of France are only mentioned by Hoveden, and have 
not been preserved, while of Eleanor’s own letters, setting aside 
those to the pope, only three are known, and these do not belong 
to the period of Richard’s captivity.'° Roger of Hoveden, Gervase 
of Canterbury, Ralph de Diceto, and Ralph of Coggeshall all speak 
of the share taken by the Queen-mother in governing the kingdom 
during Richard’s absence, and in the collection and transmission 
of the ransom,"! but they say nothing of any influence brought by 
her to bear upon Celestine III. It is significant too that in 
Richard’s letter to his mother, written early in his captivity 
(80 March 1198), he thanks her for her management of the 
kingdom, but says no word of her negotiations with the pope, 
though he expressly mentions Hubert Walter’s intervention on his 
behalf at the papal court.!? 


5 For Leopold’s excommunication see R. Hoveden, iii. 274, 275, n. 1,277. Forthe 
pope’s letter of 6 June 1194 see R. de Diceto, ii. 119. 

6 J, M. Watterich, Pontificum Romanorum Vitae, ii. 733, note, Leipzig, 1872. 

" Hist. d’Eléonor de Guyenne, Duchesse d’ Aquitaine, 1691. 

® Ibid. ed. Cussac (1788), ‘ Supplément,’ pp. 437-8. 

® A. Richard, Hist.des Comtes de Poitou, ii. 282-3. Ce n’est qu’aprés avoir regu 
trois lettres d’ Aliénor que le pape se décida d’agir, &c. 

© Two, to Pope Alexander III and to the cardinal-deacon Jacincta (Hyacinth) of 
Sancta Maria in Cosmedin (afterwards Pope Celestine III) in D’Achery, Spicilegiwm, 
ed. Paris, 1723, the third, written in the year 1200 from Fontevrault to her son 
King John, in Rymer’s Foedera, taken from the charter rolls. 

" R, Hoveden, iii. swb ann. 1192-4; Gerv. Cant. i. 515-9; R. de Diceto, ii. sub 
ann. 1192-4; R. Coggeshall, swb ann. 1192-4. 
2 Memorials of Rich. I, ii. (Epp. Cantuar.), 352, 353. 
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It seems, then, worth asking whether Eleanor’s letters are 
evidence strong enough for the weight of proof which is laid upon 
them, and how far they bear the external and internal stamps of 
authenticity. Rymer published the three letters, without indication 
of source, in 1704, in the first edition of the Foedera," but, as 
Tanner points out,'* they had already been printed among the 
epistles of Peter of Blois, archdeacon of Bath and of London, the 
famous twelfth-century letter-writer, and later historians have 
generally assumed that they were written by him in the capacity 
of secretary to Queen Eleanor.” The assumption that they were 
written by Peter of Blois, based on their inclusion in the early 
printed editions of his works,'® and in a large proportion of the 
very numerous manuscripts of his epistles,'’ is borne out by the 
internal evidence of the letters themselves. They show, in a 
marked degree, the characteristics of the style of Peter of Blois, 
his elaborate, antithetic constructions, his twisted and affected 
turns of expression, his excessive fondness for Scriptural and 
classical quotations, and for puns and verbal conceits, and his 
outbarsts of rhetorical enthusiasm. They are full, moreover, of his 
own peculiar phrases and of his pet texts and plays on words, which 
recur constantly in his writings. 

But that the three letters were written by Peter of Blois at the 
instigation of Eleanor of Aquitaine, or in the capacity of her 
secretary, is highly questionable. His claim, indeed, to have been 
the Queen-mother’s secretary, unhesitatingly maintained by his 
biographers,’* rests merely on three passages in his epistles and 
on the attribution to Eleanor of the letters to Celestine. Of the 
three passages the first occurs in Epistle 87,'° written by Peter 
of Blois in 1191 to William Longchamp, bishop of Ely : Ego autem, 
he says, ad dominam reginam me contuli, donec videam ultionem de 
inimicis tuis ut in statum pristinum cum gloria et honore revertaris. 
As the whole letter is concerned with Longchamp’s troubles, and as 


18 Rymer, Foedera, vol. i. London, 1704. The editors of the Record edition of the 
Foedera place in the margin, instead of a citation of the authority, a reference to the 
preface to the book, from which we may conjecture that they were suspicious of these 
letters. The preface, however, was never written. 

1* Bibl. Brit. Hibern. p. 28. 

% Cf. Hist. Litt. de la France, xxi. 786 seq. 

16 J, Merlin, Paris, 1519; Jean Busée, Mainz, 1600; Pierre de Goussainville, 
Paris, 1667. 

I have examined fifty-five manuscripts of Peter of Blois in the libraries of 
Oxford and Cambridge, in the British Museum, and in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris. Of these twenty-one contain all three letters, three have two out of the three, 
three have only one letter, and in twenty-eight none of the letters are included. 

18 Cf. Dict. of Nat. Biogr. art. ‘ Peter of Blois ;’ A. Molinier, Sources de l’ Histoire 
de France, ii. 201 (1913). 

19 The references are to J. A. Giles’s edition of the works of Peter of Blois, Oxford, 
1847 ; but the same order in the arrangement of the letters, which is that of Goussain- 
ville, is preserved in Migne’s reprint (Patrol. Lat. vol. 207). 
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it is probable that Eleanor was inclined to favour the exiled 
bishop,”” Peter surely only means that he trusts to the queen for 
the furtherance of Longchamp’s interests. The second passage is 
in Epistle 124, which is addressed to Walter of Coutances, arch- 
bishop of Rouen, and is assigned to 1195. Here Peter refers 
to the nuntiit frequently sent from the pope to the Queen, and 
adds, penes quam eo tempore conversabar. Since these nuntii are 
cited as instances of faithful friends in adversity the passage does 
not seem particularly applicable to the period between 1191 and 
1195, when Peter is supposed to have been in Eleanor’s service, 
writing letters to reproach Celestine III with his lukewarmness 
in the queen’s cause, nor does the phrase penes quam conver- 
sabar necessarily imply any official connexion, such as that of 
secretary. Finally, in Epistle 127, written about 1197 to Odo, 
bishop of Paris, Peter speaks of his grief and poverty after the 
death of his patron Henry Il. ‘Ce fut vraisemblablement alors,’ 
according to the Histoire Littéraire de la France,” ‘que la reine 
Eléonore le prit & son service en qualité de secrétaire. On voit au 
moins par plusieurs de ses lettres qwil remplissait cette fonction depuis 
Van 1191 jusqu’a Van 1195.” The only letters which bear out 
this statement are the three to Celestine III, and if they are rejected 
they carry Peter’s secretaryship with them. It is worth noting 
too that Peter was undoubtedly chancellor or chief secretary to 
Richard, archbishop of Canterbury, and to his successor Baldwin, 
and that he is careful to style himself, when serving Richard, 
modicus domini Cantuariensis cancellarius, or Petrus Blesensis 
Cantuar. archiepiscopi cancellarius,** while he witnesses a charter of 
Richard and an inspeximus of Baldwin.” But he never speaks of 
himself as Eleanor’s chancellor, nor even as her clericus, nor does 
he witness any of her extant charters. 

It remains to show that the three letters from Queen Eleanor 
to Pope Celestine III were probably written by Peter of Blois as 
rhetorical exercises, at a time when the captivity of the king of 
England was interesting him keenly. The letters to Celestine III 
form part of a group of five epistles composed by Peter on the 
subject of Richard Ceeur de Lion’s imprisonment. Of the remain- 
ing two, one is addressed to the pope in the name of the justiciar, 
Walter, archbishop of Rouen, and his suffragans.** The other, 


* Gerv. Cant. i. 512; R. Hoveden, iii. Pref. p. Ixxxix. But cf. W. Newburgh, in 
Chronicles of Stephen, Henry II, and Richard I (Rolls Series), i. 346. 

*\ Tome xv. p. 344. 

*2 Kingsford in the Dict. of Nat. Biogr. xlv. 48. ‘ After 1191 he went to Queen 
Eleanor in Normandy, and during the next few years acted as her secretary.’ Eleanor’s 
three letters (nos. 144-6) are the only authority given for this statement. 

23 Ep. 38, #4 Ep. 130. 

*8 Round, Cal. of Documents, France, i. no. 459, p. 162; no. 854, p. 307. 

26 Ep. 64. 
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which is very similar in style and argument to the letters in the 
Queen’s name, is directly addressed by Peter to his old fellow 
student Conrad, archbishop of Mainz.*’ It occurs in all the early 
printed editions of Peter’s epistles and in a considerable number 
of the manuscripts,”* and is printed by Rymer in the Foedera. None 
of these epistles can well have been written before the beginning of 
the year 1193, for Richard’s capture was only certainly known in 
England after the Christmas of 1192, through a letter from the 
emperor to the king of France.”® The treaty between Henry VI 
and Leopold of Austria, which stipulated for a ransom, was drawn 
up on 14 Febr. 1193, but Richard does not seem to have been 
formally delivered over to the emperor till 23 March.” On 26 
March the captive king wrote to the prior and convent of Canter- 
bury for money,*' and some time after Easter Day (28 March) his 
messengers arrived in England with tidings of the agreement con- 
cluded between him and the emperor, while on 20 April Hubert 
Walter landed with full and authentic news, confirmed somewhat 
later by letters from Henry VI and from Richard himself, written 
on 19 April.*? 

The letters on the captivity, then, cannot have been written by 
Peter of Blois before January 1193. But their date may be still 
more closely fixed. It is improbable that any of them, except per- 
haps the letter from Walter of Rouen,* was written before April 
1198, for they contain allusions, more or less hidden beneath a veil 
of rhetoric, to the surrender to the emperor, the treaty with Leopold 
of Austria, and the ransom, showing even a knowledge of the way 
in which the money was raised. Thus in the letter to Conrad of 
Mainz (Ep. 148) the treaty is alluded to in the phrases tam crudeliter 
venditus, qui eum vendidit, et qui emit, while in the second of the 
letters from Eleanor (Ep. 145, Taedet animam) Leopold vendidit et 
tradidit Richard to the emperor, and in the following letter (Ep. 
146, Invidente locorum distantia) there are various references to the 
emperor. The ransom figures largely in all four epistles. In 
the letter to Conrad occur the following passages :— 

Rex pacificus .... cum populis suis tam cupida et detestabile 
exactione gravatus. 


27 Ep. 143. 

28 Twenty-five out of the fifty-five manuscripts I have consulted. One of these, a 
fifteenth-century manuscript (New College, Oxford, MS. 127, ep. 129. f. 189 r°), has an 
unusual and incoherent address which points to some confusion with the letters to the 
pope on the same subject. It runs thus: Reverendo papae et domino C. dei gratia C. 
archiepiscopo P. B. salutem in Auctore salutis. 

29 R. Hoveden, iii. 194 seq. 

% For the treaty see Pertz, Mon. Germ., Leges, ser. iv. 2, a.D. 1193 ; cf. R. Hoveden, 
iii. 194 seg. ; R. de Diceto, ii. 106 seq. 

31 Mem. of Rich. I, ii (Epp. Cant.), 362. 8? R. Hoveden, iii. 199, 205, 208-11. 

33 And even here there is mention of the enormity of compelling a pilgrim to 
‘redeem’ himself. 
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Filios avaritiae, servos mammonae.** 

O rubigo animarum avaritia ! 

Filii plorationis aeternae non de fiscali aerario, non de thesauris 
regalibus haec accipiunt, sed de patrimonio crucifixi, de sustentatione 
pauperum .... de ecclesiarum utensilibus; de crucibus, de calicibus 
consecratis. Quot solidos sibi congregant, tot accumulant sibi maledic- 
tiones. 

Quidquid ad decorem domus Dei venerandae antiquitatis munificentia 
erogavit, nunc inexplebilis avaritiae hiatus absorbet. 


Epistle 144 (Silere decreveram), the first of the Queen’s letters, 
has-—- 

Quidquid ecclesiarum et pauperum necessitate subtrahitur, insatiabilis 
avaritiae devorat ingluvies. 

Tyranni saevitiam, qui de fornace avaritiae arma iniquitatis incessanter 
fabricat contra regem. 


Epistle 145 (Taedet animam) speaks of ecclesiarum spoliatio, 
et generalis denique pressura sanctorum, and in Epistle 146 
(Invidente locorum distantia) Eleanor is made to say— 

Non erit, qui liberationem filii mei studiose procuret, et, quod magis 
vereor, ad impossibilem pecuniae quantitatem delicatissimus adolescens 
tormentis urgebitur. 


The accounts in the contemporary chronicles of the collection 
of the ransom agree closely with these passages. According to 
Gervase of Canterbury * 
factae sunt interea exactiones durissimae . . . pro redemptione regis . . . 


Deinde calices ecclesiarum et ampullae, cruces et candelabrae .. . capsae 
etiam sanctorum excoriatae sunt et conflatae. 


Ralph de Diceto® describes how, in July 1193, 


maiores quidem ecclesiae thesauros ab antiquis congestos temporibus, 
ecclesiae parochiales argenteos calices praemiserunt, 


and mentions that the emperor, 


ut ... ad immoderatam pecuniae quantitatem nomine redemptionis 
solvendam regem Anglorum terroribus et exemplis impelleret, eum retrudi 
praecepit in castello quod dicitur Trevelles.*” 


Jean Busée (Buseus), the second editor of the works of Peter 
of Blois, was, then, right in attributing the letter to Conrad of 
Mainz (Ep. 148) and Silere decrereram (Ep. 144) to the year 1193, 
and Goussainville was mistaken in changing the date to 1192,** 
an error which was repeated by Giles.® It follows that, since 


4 Referring to the duke and the emperor. 

% Vol. i. p. 519. 36 Tbid. ii. 110. 7 Thid. ii. 106-7. 

* Petri Blesensis Bathoniensis in Anglia Archidiaconi Opera Omnia (Paris, 1667), 
“Variae Lectiones et Notae’ (notes by Busée in his edition of 1600 supplemented by 
those of Goussainville). 

%® The letters themselves are not dated. 
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Richard was actually released from captivity in February 1194, the 
letters from Eleanor to the pope, if they were ever really despatched, 
must have been sent off in extremely quick succession. The 
Queen-mother appears as an importunate widow, resolved to be 
heard for much asking. But a close comparison of the three 
letters, and of these letters with the epistle to Conrad of Mainz, 
raises a doubt whether any of them can have been intended for 
transmission, and makes it, to say the least, exceedingly impro- 
bable that all of them were written for this purpose. In view of 
the short intervals at which these letters, if genuine, must have 
been received by Celestine III their similarity of thought and 
expression is, in itself, suspicious. The same ideas and arguments, 
the same phrases and quotations, recur with a persistency which can 
hardly be attributed to chance or carelessness, for Peter of Blois, 
a disciple of the school of Chartres,*° vain of his literary style *' and 
of his knowledge of the ars dictandi,*? would be likely to take 
special pains with a series of epistles on so important a subject, 
addressed to so distinguished a correspondent. In all the letters 
the theme is the same—an appeal to the pope’s pity, his pride, his 
interest, and his gratitude, to induce him to intervene on behalf 
of the captive crusader king. In all the Queen takes a tone of 
mingled pathos and menace. But the likeness extends from the 
general argument of the letters to the materials of which they are 
composed. They seem to be rough drafts of a model letter from 
the Queen to the pope on Richard’s imprisonment, and it is hard 
to say which is the finished copy. It is as if Peter of Blois had 
jotted down a number of suitable texts of Scripture, Biblical and 
classical allusions, of telling phrases and historical references from 
the rich store of which he was justly proud,* and had then com- 
bined these elements in various ways, elaborating here, curtailing 
there, omitting, adding, and ‘ trying effects.’ “ 

Thus the phrase miserae matri exhibere se patrem, in the address 
of Epistle 144, becomes, in the address of Epistle 146, miserae matri 
exhibere se misericordiae patrem. Eleanor’s description of herself as 
misera et nulli miserabilis, which is near the end of Epistle 145, 
opens the second paragraph of Epistle 146. The appeal to the 


© Chartres was famous for its letter-writers: see Clerval, Ecoles de Chartres au 
Moyen Age (Paris, 1895), p. 293 seq. This connexion is not noticed in the article on 
Peter of Blois in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

4. Ep. 92. 

* Cf. his ‘ Libellus de Arte Dictandi’ (Patrol. Lat. p. 207, col. 1127). 

43 Ep. 92. 

‘* This is the more probable because many of the same phrases occur in Peter’s 
other ‘ crusade’ writings—the ‘ Passio Reginaldi Principis olim Antiocheni ’ (Patrol. 
Lat. 207, col. 958) and the ‘De Hierosolymitana Peregrinatione’ (Ibid. col. 1057). 
They are also worked up into his verses on Richard’s captivity in the ‘Cantilena 
de Luctu Carnis et Spiritus’ (ibid. col. 1128 seq.) 
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promises made at Chateauroux is elaborated in Epistle 144 and 
curtailed in Epistle 146. The allusion to the rending of Christ’s 
garment is, in Epistle 144, introduced into the account of Henry II’s 
efforts on behalf of Alexander III; in Epistle 146 it forms part of 
the final appeal to the pope. The favourite passage from Job, 
Sagittae Domini in me sunt, and the quotation from the 83rd psalm, 
Respice in faciem Christi tui, occur in Epistles 144 and 146, the 
text Gladius spiritus quod est verbum Dei * in Epistles 144 and 145, 
Non est aversus furor eius sed adhuc manus eius extenta in Epistles 
145 and 146. 
The following passages are also closely parallel :— 





Epistle 144. Epistle 145. Epistle 146. 
[The pope] ‘ vicarius [Richard] ‘ militem [Richard] ‘ christum 
Crucifixi, successor Christi, christum Do- Domini.’ 


Petri, sacerdos Christi, 
Christus Domini.’ 


* Ubi est zelus Eliae 
in Achab? Zelus 
Ioannis in Herodem ? 
Zelus Ambrosii in 
Valentem ? Zelus 
Alexandri tertii ?’ 


mini, peregrinum 
Crucifixi.’ 

Of Richard Eleanor 
says— 

‘ A me viscera tyran- 
nus avulsit.’ 

‘Taedet animam 
meam vitae meae.’ 

‘Ubi est ergo zelus 
Phinees ? Ubi est auc- 
toritas Petri? Ubi est 
qui dicit Zelus domus 
tuae comedit me?’ 


‘Dimitte me, Do- 
mine, ut plangam 
paululum dolorem 
meum.’ ‘6 


Of her sons Eleanor 
repeats twice— 

‘Avulsa sunt a me 
viscera mea.’ 

‘Mors in voto mihi 
est et vita in taedio.’ 

‘Ubi est ergo nunc 
praestolatio mea ?’ 


‘ Necesse tamen est 
ut plangam paululum 
dolorem meum.’ 


But it may be urged that, even if two of these letters be rejected 


as rough copies, one at least may have been sent to Rome in 
Eleanor’s name. It may have been so, yet objections can be raised 
to each letter in turn which tend rather to support the theory that 
all three are mere rhetorical exercises. Epistle 144, Silere decre- 
veram, Which has usually been regarded as the most authentic and 
valuable of the series,’ may be attacked on both diplomatic and 
historical grounds. The curious phrase in the address, Alienor, 
in ira Dei regina Anglorum, which most historians have accepted 


43 Eph. vi. 17. “6 Judges xi. 37. 

“ Hist. Litt. de la France, xxi. 786 seq.: Epp. 145 and 146 are called moins vives 
et plus diffuses. Historiens de France, xix. 279 note: Epp. 145 and 146 are described 
as amplioris prolixitatis et minoris sobrietatis, et parum admodum ad historiam con- 
ducentes. 
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as a touch of genuine feeling, the cry of an anguished mother,** 
gives the letter, from a diplomatic point of view, a suspicious 
character. It does not agree with the style of Eleanor’s other 
extant letters, in which she is either humilis regina Angliae,® a 
style occasionally used by her in her charters,®® and employed 
also by her daughter-in-law, Berengaria of Navarre,*' or Dei gratia, 
eadem gratia,” or simply Regina Angliae.** On the other hand 
the same phrase is used, and the idea underlying it is further 
developed, by Peter of Blois in Epistle 102, where, writing to Hugh, 
abbot of Reading, he puts into his mouth these words: In ira Dei 
elatus in cathedram pastoralem, and again, Antequam hune honorem 
aut potius hoc onus mihi imposuisset coelestis indignatio, ad hoc 
enim in ira Dei vocatus sum.* Nor is it without significance that 
in5the manuscript collections of Peter of Blois’ epistles this letter 
is frequently * attributed to Bartholomew, archbishop of Tours, 
and the form A. in ira Dei, &e., is replaced by the salutation, 
B. divina permissione Turonensis archiepiscopus salutem et miseri- 
cordiae reminisci, while in three manuscripts preserved in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale one, Nouveau Fonds Latin, 18588, of the 
thirteenth century, one, Fonds Latin, 2954, of the fourteenth, 
and the third, Fonds Latin, 14171, of the fifteenth century, the 
scribe evidently had alternative forms, which he did not fully 
understand, before him as he wrote. The salutation of the first 
of these is addressed to the pope by both Queen and archbishop : 


Reverendo patri ac domino Celest{ino] Dei gratia summo pontifici A. 
regina Anglorum B. divina permissione Turonen. archiepiscopus salutem 
et misericordie reminisci. 


MS. 2954 attempts, not very happily, to combine the two forms— 


Reverendo patri ac domino Celestino summo pontifici alia littera 
archiepiscopo Turon. &c. Salutem [‘ et misericordiae reminisci’ written 
in the margin], A. in ira dei gratia Regina Anglorum ducissa Normannie, 
&e. 

8 Fist. Litt. de la France, xxi. 786: La malheureuse mére révéle ainsi ses 
chagrins et ses terreurs ; cf. Historiens de France, xix. 279, note ; Tamizey de Larroque, 
Observations sur Vhistoire d’Eléonore de Guyenne (extrait de la Revue d’ Aquitaine), 
Paris, 1864; A. Richard, Hist. des Comtes de Poitou, ii. 439, La phrase... qui 
est bien le cri du ceur d’une mére affligée. Moi Aliénor, par la colére de Dieu, reine 
des Anglais. 

*” D’Achery, Spicilegium, iii. 528, letter to Alexander III. 

5° Round, Cal. of Documents, France, i. nos. 1096, 1098. 5 Toid. no. 1317. 

52 Cf. Eleanor’s letter to King John, a.p. 1200, in Rymer, Foedera, i. 

58 D’Achery, Spicilegium, iii. 528, letter to Cardinal Jacincta (Hyacinth). 

54 Ep. 102. 

5° Out of thirty-two manuscripts which contain this epistle fifteen have the in ira 
dei form of address, seven are in the name of Bartholomew of Tours, three combine 
the two addresses, one has the corrupt form Amirade regina Anglorum, and six are 
without address or salutation. It is, perhaps, worth notice that all the manuscripts 
in which the letter is attributed to Bartholomew of Tours, and also the three manu 
scripts with the double attribution, are in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
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The salutation of MS. 14171 runs— 


Reverendo patri ac domino Celestino dei gracia summo pontifici, 
B. Salutem a Regina celorum [for A. Regina anglorum] divina permis- 
sione Turon. archiepiscopus salutem et misericordiae reminisci.” 


The scribe of another fifteenth-century manuscript, in the British 
Museum,” transforms the troublesome phrase A. in ira dei into a 
proper name, and enriches England with a hitherto unknown 
queen, Amirade [A in ira de(i)| regina Anglorum. It may be 
added that Marténe and Durand printed Epistle 144 (Silere 
decreveram) in the Thesaurus Anecdotorum,® from a manuscript 
belonging to the cathedral of Rheims, and attributed it to Peter of 
Blois, writing in the name of Bartholomew of Tours, and Tanner 
accepted the attribution in his Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica.” 
From the historical no less than from the formal point of view 
Silere decreveram is open to attack. The writer is represented 
as having been present when the emperor Frederick I was excom- 
municated by Alexander III, and also at the Chateauroux meeting 
in 1162 between Alexander III and Henry II of England.*' Both 
these assertions fit in with what is known of the career of Peter of 
Blois, but they agree only fairly well with the attribution of the 
letter to Bartholomew of Tours, and they cannot be reconciled with 
the known facts of Eleanovr’s life ; for though she may possibly have 
gone with her husband to Chateauroux she certainly was not 
present when Frederick I was excommunicated at Anagni in 1161, 


56 Goussainville, in his notes on Ep. 144, gives these combined addresses, which he 
found in three manuscripts, as in his opinion ‘ corrupt.’ 

57 Harl. MS. 3672, f. 155, r°, col. 1, Ep. 144. The mistake could easily be made by 
an ingenious and ignorant scribe. In a fourteenth-century manuscript belonging to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge (C, 5), which contains this letter (no. 134), the A in ira 
might be read either Amira or Anura, since the ‘ i’s’ are not dotted, and the jambages 
of the ‘n’ and the two ‘i’s,’ inifra], are connected. In MS. Ff. v. 46, 1, in the 
Cambridge University Library, also of the fourteenth century (f. 196, r°, no. 129), the 
A.inira has been underlined, and a later hand has written in the margin A m ira, as 
if puzzled by the unusual form. These confusions all point to the unfamiliar 
character of the address, and render the letter in which it occurs still more suspicious. 

58 Tome i. col. 639. Paris, 1717. 

5° Pp, 28. Hae tres epistolae primo impressae sunt inter Petri Blesensis epistolas 
no. 144, 145, 146. Primam vero rectius edidere Martene et Durand sub nomine B, 
archiepiscopi Turonensis. 

© Zelus Alexandri tertii, qui, sicut audivimus et vidimus, patrem istius principis 
[Henry VI] Fredericum plena auctoritate apostolicae sedis solemniter et terribiliter 
praescidit. 

* Haec apud castrum Radulphi vidimus. 

* Barthélemy de Vendéme, son of Geoffroy Grise-Tunique, comte de Vendéme, was 
dean of Tours from 1155 to 1174, and archbishop from 1174 to his death in 1206 (Liron, 
Bibl. Chartraine, pp. 96-7; Ulysse Chevalier, Bio-Bibliographie, Paris, 1903). He 
may have been at Chiteauroux, which is not far from Tours, and he was doubtless 
present, if not at Montpellier, at least at the council of Tours in May 1163, when the 
excommunication of the ‘schismatics’ was repeated, though, according to Draco 
Normannicus, the emperor was specially excepted (Historiens de France, xii.476) ; Draco 
Normannicus, lib. iii. c. xv. in Chron. of Stephen, Henry II, and Richard I, ii. 751. 
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nor, again, at Montpellier and at Clermont in 1162." It seems, then, 
reasonable to assume that Epistle 144, with its doubtful attribution, 
its diplomatic irregularity, and its historic inaccuracy, is not a 
genuine product of Queen Eleanor’s chancery. 

To turn now to Epistle 146, Invidente locorum distantia, which 
in style and argument is more closely connected than Epistle 145 
with Silere decreveram. Although it has some telling passages 
it suggests a rough sketch, or a collection of notes, rather than a 
finished study. It is long, prolix, and full of repetitions. The 
phrase Quis mihi tribuat occurs in the second and again in the 
fourth paragraph. Avulsa sunt a me viscera mea is repeated twice. 
Misera et utinam miserabilis is found in the address, and Ego misera 
et nulli miserabilis at the beginning of the second paragraph. The 
passages Gravia quidem intulit, sed certissime potestis exspectare in 
proxime graviora, and Initia malorum sunt haec, sentimus gravia, 
graviora timemus, are in close juxtaposition. The Queen is made 
to describe twice over the pitiable condition of Richard and the 
ambition of John. In the second paragraph she pictures Richard 
in fetters, Vinculis arctatus, while John ipsius crudeli tyrannide sibi 
regnum exsulis usurpare molitur. At the end of the letter she again 
laments, Unus ewm torquet in vinculis;™ alter terras illius crudeli 
hostilitate devastat. She speaks of her dead sons as rex iunior et 
comes Britanniae, a style used by Peter of Blois in writing to 
Geoffrey, archbishop of York,® but opposed to the practice of 
Eleanor’s chancery, where she usually characterises her sons as 
Jilius meus, or dominus filius, with an additional epithet after death, 
carissimus, bonae memoriae, potens.© 

To Epistle 145, Taedet animam meam, these objections apply in 
a minor degree, and of the three letters this appears at first sight 
the most likely to be genuine. Yet it can hardly be said to ring 
altogether true. Not only is it exaggerated and rhetorical in style, 
but the arguments are weaker and less cogent than those used in 
the other two letters. Eleanor complains in querulous tones of her 
age and infirmities and weariness of life. She reminds the pope 
of her own previous importunity, multoties vobis scripsi, a phrase 
which implies a close connexion between this and the other 
two letters. She omits to base her appeal to Celestine’s gratitude 
and interest on the historical grounds which form the strength 
of Epistles 144 and 146, where the part played by England 
in the struggle between empire and papacy is recalled, and the 
pope is warned of the danger which threatens him in the growing 


6 Jaffé-Wattenbach, ii. nos. 10626, 10627, 10628, 10718, pp. 150-7. 
6 A phrase which occurs three times in this letter. 
® Ep. 113. He calls Geoffrey of Brittany dux, however: Rex iunior duxque 
Britanniae. 


* Round, Cal. of Documents, France, i. nos. 1080, 1093, 1096, 1097, 1099, 1101. 
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power of Henry VI, his intervention in ecclesiastical affairs, and 
his disregard for the Donation of Constantine, on which Celestine’s 
Sicilian claims were based. 

Taedet animam, moreover, in common with Silere decreveram and 
Invidente locorum distantia, and with the letter to Conrad of Mainz, 
has a practical defect which makes it almost certain that the 
epistles to Celestine III were written independently of the clear- 
headed, statesmanlike old Queen. All these letters misrepresent 
the circumstances of Richard’s captivity to an extent which renders 
it hardly conceivable that they were ever intended seriously to in- 
fluence a pope who was familiar with the true facts of the case. 
They all not only speak of the king as fettered, but insist on this 
point and work it up with considerable dramatic effect, as is 
shown by the following passages :— 


Epistle 148. To Conrad. 

‘Vir sanguinum et cruentae conscientiae dux Austriae non est veritus 
in christum Domini sacrilegas manus iniicere, et pedes calceatos in 
Evangelio pacis ferreis humiliare compedibus.’ 

‘ Rex illustrissimus catenis carceralibus et fame torquetur ; ferrum per- 
transiit animam eius; sedet enim in mendicitate et ferro... Pallescit 
ieiunio speciosa facies victualibus interdictis, virtusque corporis in robur 
animae migratura, et vernans in facie decor natura succumbente 
marcescit.’ 

Epistle 144. Silere decreveram. 
‘ Vineulis carceralibus coarctatum tenet, occiditque tenendo.’ 


Epistle 145. Taedet animam. 
‘O fera pessima ... qui filium meum... vincwlis alligatum im- 
peratori vendidit et tradidit.’ 


Epistle 146. Invidente locorum. 

‘Rex Ricardus tenetur in vinculis . . . Filii mei pugnant inter se; si 
tamen pugna est, ubi unus vinculis arctatus affligitur.’ 

‘Non vado, ut videam quem diligit anima mea vinctum in mendicitate 
et ferro.’ 

‘Qui filium meum ligatwm in carcere tenent.’ 

‘Filius meus torquetur in vinculis.’ 

‘ Unus eum torquet in vinculis.’ 


So marked are these allusions that Goussainville assigned the 
letter to Conrad to 1192, expressly on these grounds, Scripta est 
haec epistola Anno Christi 1192, nempe quo in vinculis erat Richardus 
Anglorum Rex. This date is doubtless too early,” but there is, 
in truth, no real evidence for Richard ever having been fettered 
during his captivity, and there is some strong evidence to the 
contrary. Ralph de Diceto in two passages certainly speaks of 


57 See above, p. 83. 
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the king as in vinculis,® but he also says that the duke of Austria 
would not fetter the feet of a king; ® and we have the testimony of 
the author of the Itinerarium Regis Ricardi,” who is anxious to 
make the most of the unmerited sufferings of his hero, to the fact 
that Richard was not fettered. His account is confirmed by such 
good authorities as the German chronicler Ansbert, Gervase of 
Canterbury, a man closely connected with Hubert Walter, who had 
been with Richard in Germany, and Ralph of Coggeshall, whose 
account of the king’s capture is so full and picturesque that if he 
could have heightened it by fettering the royal prisoner he would 
assuredly have done so. Ansbert speaks of the honourable fashion 
in which Leopold treated his captive.”1 Gervase’? and Ralph of 
Coggeshall * mention the strict watch which the emperor kept over 
him, an unnecessary precaution if he had been in fetters. Finally 
there is the conclusive testimony of Richard’s own letter to the 
prior and convent of Canterbury, written from Spires on 26 March 
1193, in which he describes himself as in manu imperatoris, qui nos 
recepit in osculo pacis et dilectionis, promittens firmiter nobis et regno 
nostro consilium et auxilium impendere.”* From this time onwards 
he was in constant communication with England, sending for 
money and ships,’> writing letters, and receiving friends; and 
when, on 19 April, he wrote to the Queen-mother and the justiciars 
to authorise the collection of the ransom he could speak of his 
honourable reception by the emperor and empress at Hagenau, and 
of the mituum foedus amoris et indissolubile which Henry VI had 
concluded with him.”* In any case it is quite certain that after 


~ 


°° Ymagines Hist. (Opp. ‘ii. 106-7): Johannes Moritonit comes cum audisset 
Sratrem suum ... in vinculis, illectus est spe magna regnandi ... Ricardus ... 
rex Anglorum dum teneretur in vinculis. . . scripsit... 

® TIbid.: Qui licet pedes regis in compedibus non humiliaverit, importunitate tamen 
custodum plus ad malam mansionem perduxit quam si duris artasset in vinculis. 

© Itin. Reg. Ric. (Mem. of Ric. I, i. 444): Ille rex inclitus tractatur indignis, et 
si non vinculis sed ineptis custodiis. 

" Hist. de Expug. Frid. Imp., in R. Hoveden, iii. Pref. p. xci. 

72 Manu militum armatorum die noctuque vicissim vigilantium sub artissima 
tentus custodia (Opp. i. 516). 

*S Dux... regem... strenuis militibus suis custodiendum tradidit, qui die 
noctuque strictis ensibus arctissime eum ubique custodierunt.... Dux Austriae 
regem Ricardum imperatori .. . tradidit custodiendum, qui diligentissime custodi 
fecit ewm .. . copiosam militum et servorum turbam ... deputans, qui eum in 
omnibus locis die noctuque gladiis accincti comitarentur, et lectulum regis ambirent, &c. 
But after the conference in March 1193, coepit imperator regem vehementer honorare 
(R. Coggeshall, pp. 56, 58, 60). 

™ Mem. of Ric. I, ii. (Epp. Cant.), 362. 

> R. Hoveden, iii. 206 seqq. 

"6 Ibid. iii. 208 seq. It is here that Hoveden mentions the letter from the pope 
to the English clergy which is supposed to have been written in response to Eleanor’s 
appeals. After speaking of the letter from Celestine and his threats of excommunica- 
tion he adds, His et aliis admonitionibus domini papae et universorum cardinalium, 
et consilio virorum sapientium, imperator Romanorum et rex Angliae facti sunt 
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the agreement made between Richard and the emperor in March 
1193 he was, if strictly guarded, neither in ferro nor in mendicitate. 
Since it is improbable that the letters to Celestine III were 
written before this date ’” the pathetic picture of the fettered king 
languishing in misery must be regarded as a mere rhetorical device 
on the part of Peter of Blois, and a device ill-calculated to impress 
a pope who was in close touch with England at the time,’* and 
must have been well acquainted with the details of Richard’s 
imprisonment. 

The tradition, then, that Queen Eleanor caused the three letters 
{ to Celestine III to be drawn up in Latin by her secretary, Peter of 
Blois, and that the pope was thereby induced to intervene in 
Richard Cceur de Lion’s cause,’® is not borne out by the internal 
evidence of the letters themselves. From the literary point of 
view they are too tautological and diffuse, from the diplomatic 
point of view they are too fanciful and unusual, from the historical ' 
point of view they are too inaccurate and exaggerated to be accepted 
as genuine. When to this positive evidence is added the negative 
evidence that they have only been preserved among the Epistolae 
of Peter of Blois a strong presumption will be created in favour 
of regarding them as fresh examples of those ‘imaginary letters,’ 
or scholastic exercises in epistolary form, which were so much in 
vogue in the twelfth century* with the professors of that Ars 
dictaminis of which Peter of Blois was an accomplished exponent. 
They appear, however, to be rather models, drawn up by the 
master’s hand, than exercises written by students for correction by 
a master, and it may be assumed that they were added by Peter 
of Blois himself to the Summa or collection of his letters which 
he began at the express command of Henry II,*' and that they 
represent three variations on one theme, the historical theme, 
which the versatile archdeacon elsewhere treated in a poetic vein, 
of the unlawful imprisonment of an English king who was also a 


detente 


' 
; 
: 
: 


amici. But if Eleanor’s letters were not written till the beginning of April it is 
impossible that they should have produced this result. 

7 See above p. 82. 

8 In connexion with the election of Hubert Walter to the archbishopric of Canter- 
bury. Cf. Mem. of Ric. I, ii. (Epp. Cant.), 358 seq. 

7° So Busée, in his Epistola Dedicatoria to his edition of the works of Peter of 
Blois, writes, Quis tunc aut crebrius, aut vehementius, nomine Reginae Anglicanae, 
Celestini ecclesiae Monarchae aliorumque Principum aures, quam Blesensis pulsavit, 
ut florentissimi adolescentis, qui cum tanta sui Christianique nominis gloriae [leg. 
gloria] contra infestos humani generis hostes in Oriente depugnasset, tandem misere- 
rentur ? 

* See A. Cartellieri, Lin Donaueschinger Briefsteller : Lateinische Stiliibungen des 
XII. Jahrhunderts aus der Orleans’schen Schule, Innsbruck, 1898; L. Rockinger, 
Briefsteller wnd Formelbiicher des 1lten bis 14ten Jahrhunderts (Quellen und 
Erirterungen zur Bayerischen und Deutschen Gesch. ix. 1, Miinchen, 1863). 

*! See his first or introductory epistle. 
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crusader.*? With their authenticity will vanish Queen Eleanor’s 
claim to be, in John Bale’s words, mulier erudita, and the theory 
that Peter of Blois lived at the Queen’s court as her secretary will 
lose its chief support. 

Yet even this destructive criticism is not without a constructive 
side. In clearing away the accumulations of historical tradition 
the foundations of historical truth are sometimes laid bare. The 
three letters fto Celestine III may be used as the basis of a theory 
which helps to fill an unexplained gap in the biography of Peter of 
Blois, and they go far, also, to clear up a doubtful point in the 
itinerary of Henry II. In the year 1162, during the papal schism 
and the struggle between the emperor Frederick I and the papacy, 
Alexander III took refuge in France. After solemnly excommuni- 
cating the anti-pope, Victor IV, and the emperor at Montpellier 
he proceeded by way of Clermont, where the excommunication 
was renewed,* to the monastery at Dol, or Déols,** on the Indre, 
on the opposite bank of the river to the famous stronghold of 
Chateauroux (Castrum Radulphi).®* Here he is said to have had 
an interview with Henry II, who remained with him for three days 
(18-20 Sept. 1162), and loaded him with gifts. From Dol the 
pope went on to Tours, where he spent Christmas, and thence to 
Paris, returning to Tours for the council in the spring of 1163.*° 
For these details we have the authority of the biographer of 
Alexander III, Boso, cardinal-deacon of SS. Cosmo and Damian,*’ 
who was with the pope at Dol, where he witnessed the papal 
grants c* privileges on 20 Sept. and 24 Sept. 1162. The 
contemporary chroniclers, English and French, scarcely mention 
the meeting between Alexander III and Henry II. Even the 
Chronicle of Tours only notes the fact of the king’s visit, without 
giving details,*® and modern historians have doubted whether it 
ever really took place.* But Peter of Blois writes of it with 
full knowledge, and his account is in complete accordance with 

82 Of. the ‘Cantilena de Luctu Carnis et Spiritus,’ Patrol. Lat. 207, col. 1128 seq. 
(ante, p. 84, n. 44), 


88 April 1162. Jaffé, ii. nos. 10707, 10718, 10719, 10729 ; Patrol. Lat. 200, col. 19, 
‘Vita Alex. III.’ Not. Hist. 

** Or Bourg-Dieu (Monasterium Burgi Dolensis), 

85 The castle of Ralph of Déols. 


86 Jaffé, swb ann. 1162-3; Boso, Vit. Alex. III, in Watterich, Pont. Rom. Vit. ii. 
393. 


87 Watterich, op. cit. ii. 389 seq. 88 Patrol. Lat. 200, col. 168-74. 

8° Historiens de France, xvii. (Chron. Turon.) 

© Jaffé, ii. no. 10757, p. 161, and Patrol. Lat. 200, col. 168, give a letter written by 
Alexander III to Louis VII of France on 17 Sept. 1162, in which he says that he 
hopes to see Henry II at Déols, in Berri, where he is sojourning, in proxima tertia feria 
—that is, on 18 Sept. On the strength of this letter Stubbs (Gesta Henr. IT, vol. ii. 
‘ Outline Itinerary of Hen. II,’ p. exxxiii) and Eyton (Court, Household, and Itinerary 


of Henry II, sub ann. 1162) place the king at Déols on 18 Sept. 1162, but hesitatingly, 
with a note of interrogation. 
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the description of the interview given by Boso. Haee apud castrum 
Radulphi vidimus, writes Peter, whi etiam Romanorum votis .. . 
plenioribus xeniis auri et argenti regia munificentia satisfecit.” 
Some thirty years earlier Boso had written— 

In diebus illis predictus rex Anglorum domnum Alexandrum papam 
apud Dolense monasterium corporali praesentia visitavit . . . Sed post 
oscula pedum aureis oblatis muneribus ad oscula eiusdem pontificis est 
receptus ... et largitis magnis muneribus sibi et fratribus suis, cum 
laetitia recessit ab eo.°? 


It is a tempting hypothesis, though it cannot be absolutely 
proved, that Peter of Blois was himself present at the meeting at 
Dol. He went to Rome about 1161, to do honour to Alexander III, 
and was ill-treated by the followers of the anti-pope.* After this 
his biographers lose sight of him, until they find him a few years 
Inter studying at Paris. What is more likely than that he returned 
to France in the train of Alexander III, journeyed with him to Dol, 
and on to Tours, in his own country, near to his birthplace, Blois, 
and the scene of his early studies, and so to Paris ?** Such a theory 
would supply a missing link in the biography of Peter of Blois, and 
would explain his use of the first person when, in Epistle 144, he 
wrote of the emperor’s excommunication, and of the interview 
with the English king at Chateauroux. Be this as it may, the 
letters written by Peter of Blois in 1193,” by their incidental 
agreement with the contemporary biography of Alexander III, lend 
weight to the testimony of Boso, establish the fact of the meeting 
at Dol, and set at rest the vexed question of the whereabouts of 
Henry II from 18 to 20 Sept. in the year 1162. 

Berarrice A. LEEs. 


The Mythical Town of Orwell. 


Was there ever a town of Orwell? The river Orwell we know; 
Harwich harbour, the portus de Orwell or Orwell haven of the 
records, is its estuary. But Morant' asserts that there was once a 
town of Orwell; that it was situated on the West Rocks, off Walton 


%! Ep. 144; cf. the opening of the passage: Quare non appenditis in libra 
iustitiae beneficia quae bonae memoriae Henricus pater istius regis vobis, sicut 
vidimus, in articulo summae necessitatis exhibuit ? 

* Watterich, Pont. Rom. Vit. ii. 393. 83 Ep. 48. 

* It is perhaps fanciful to see a confirmation of this theory in Ep. 48, where he 
mentions Cardinal Jacincta (Hyacinth), who travelled to France with Alexander, and 
speaks of the schism as a storm threatening the ship of St. Peter, a simile used by 
Alexander III himself in a letter to the patriarch of Grado, written in 1161 (Watterich, 
op. cit. ii. 515), and also used by Peter of Blois in Ep. 144 in connexion with the 
Chateauroux incident. 

*’ Epp. 144 and 146. Ep. 145 does not mention the Chateauroux incident. 

1 History of Essex, p. 501. 
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Naze, and that it was overwhelmed by the sea; Sir Charles Lyell ? 
adds ‘since the Conquest.’ Camden says nothing of it; but his 
editor * of 1789 follows Morant; neither Gough nor Morant gives 
any authority for his statement. There are, however, some docu- 
ments of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, which Morant 
might have cited, in which a town of Orwell, villa de Orwell, is 
mentioned. At first sight these seem to justify his statement, 
and if no town of Orwell ever existed they require explanation. 
There is, so far as the present writer is aware, no other authority 
for the existence of the town. ‘The probability is that Morant was 
misled by fishermen’s tales and that no such town ever existed. 
The evidence from the records which appears to assert the 
existence of the town is as follows: Between a.p. 1229 and 1466 
writs were several times addressed, or were directed to issue, to the 
mayor, community, bailiffs, or men of Orwell town, ville de Orwell ; 
and in four* of the documents Orwell appears to be distinguished 
from Harwich or Ipswich, for those towns are mentioned as well 
as Orwell. In 1847 a ship of the town of Orwell is mentioned.° 
In 1570, the fleet having been ordered to assemble ad portum de 
Orewell, victuals were forbidden to be sold within a stated distance 
of Orwell town, duodecim leucas a villa de Orewell.6 In 1408 the 
harbour of the town of Orwell is mentioned: an arrest was made 
apud Orwell. . . in portu dicte ville de Orewell.” A foreign writer ® 
of the first part of the fifteenth century speaks of a town called 
‘Oriola,’ which the French fleet proposed to attack: by ‘ Oriola’ 
he appears to have meant Orwell; Oreuorela, Oruelle, is marked 
on maps of the period in the neighbourhood of the river. There 
are other references in the records to Orwell (without the 
villa), which are ambiguous ; they may imply either a town or a 
harbour, but it would seem that the writers had in mind a place 
ashore and not a stretch of water. Thus the Flemings in 1174,’ 
and Queen Isabella in 1326,'° are said to have landed at Orwell. 
Footmen go to, stay at,’ and are furnished by Orwell. A ship 
is arrested off Orwell,'* or ‘on the water at Orwell, in the county 


2 Elements of Geology, ed. 1875, i. 526. * Gough’s Camden, ed. 1789, ii. 60. 

4 Pat. Roll, 13 Hen. III, m. 4; Cl. Roll, 20 Ed. II, m. 10d; Iss. Roll, 44 Ed. III. 
ed. Devon, p. 161; Pat. Roll, 6 Ed. IV, pt. 2, m. 19d. 

5 Cl. Roll, 20 Ed. II, m.6. Ships ‘ of Orwell’ are common. 

® Cl. Roll, 44 Ed. II, m. 20 d. 7 Cl. Roll, 9 Hen. IV, m. 19. 

® Diaz de Gamez, Le Victorial, p. 370. 

® Apud Arewellam, Matth. Paris, Chron. mai. (Rolls Ser.) ii. 292. 

© Apud Orwelle in portu de Herewich, Adam de Murimuth, Rolls Ser. p. 282. 
Cf. Chron. and Memor. of Ed. II (Rolls Ser.) ii. 86, apud Herewyche . . . applicwit ; 
ibid. i. 313, applicuit in portu de Arewelle. The difficulty suggested (ante, vol. xiv. 
p. 104) as to the following words, et cepit terram quae vocatur Colvasse distantem de 
Herewich per viij leucas, is explained by understanding leucas as miles; Ducange, 
sub tit. Isabella probably landed near Felixstowe in Colness. - 

" Pat. Roll, 20 Ed. Il, m.11, ‘Evewell.’. .'* Miscell. Chancery, Arm. and Nav. 1/4. 

'§ Coram Orewell, Pat. Roll, 17 John, m. 1. . 
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of Essex, a place adjacent to Ipswich.’'* Portus de Orwell is some- 
times called a place, dictus locus de Orwell, locus sive portus, locus 
sive creca. Usque or apud Orwell is common; and we find in 
partibus de Orwell, rivaille a Orwell. 

There has long been a tradition among the Harwich people 
that there was once a town on the West Rocks. It is said that 
remains of buildings have been seen there, and that building 
stones have been dredged up from the sea bottom. At low water 
there is a depth in places of only a fathom or a fathom and a half, 
and the whole area of the West Rocks has been very throughly 
dredged (for cement stone) during the Jast century. The present 
writer has been told by a dredgerman that he has himself seen part 
of ‘a church spire’ dredged up; but it does not seem to have been 
preserved, and such stories are common on the east coast. They 
probably have their origin in the fact that remains of the wholly 
or partially submerged towns of Ravenspur, Dunwich, Southwold, 
and Aldeburgh have been found. There is no doubt that Walton 
Naze once extended much further out to sea than it does now. It 
wastes daily, and’so long ago as the fourteenth century parts of the 
possessions of the church of London in that locality were described 
as consumpta per Mare. In the face of this evidence it will seem 
a bold thing to say that Morant was mistaken; but it is probable 
that he was. With reference to the alteration of the coast line 
in the neighbourhood of Harwich it is probably the fact that, as 
Morant suggests, the rivers Stour and Orwell formerly flowed into 
the sea under Bull's Cliff at Felixstowe, some distance to the north 
of the present estuary. But this must have been a long time 
ago, probably not.in historical times. The harbour mouth has not 
materially changed its position for upwards of 400 years. There 
are in existence sailing directions, which are certainly of not later 
and probably of earlier date than the fifteenth century, and they 
give a course (south-west) from the anchorage off Harwich into 
the Wallet, which would surely have put the ship ashore if the 
Naze had then extended to the West Rocks, and there had been 
then, as Morant says there was, a town there. These directions 
give the flow of the tide within the haven as ‘south and north,’ 
the same as it is at the present day; when the harbour mouth was 
under Bull’s Cliff the tide would flow east south-east and west 
north-west.'® Assuming for the moment that there was once a 


1 Exchequer, King’s Remembrancer’s Mem. Roll 333, rot. 1, East.; ef. ibid. 324, 
rot. 9, East. 

'S The sailing directions (Lansd. MS. 285, f. 186, printed in Archaeologia, vol. 57, 
pt. 1, p. 30, and by the Hakluyt Society) are as follows: ‘From Orfordness to Orwell 
waynys the cours is South West, and it floweth South South Est, and in Orwell 
haven within the weris South and North ; and yif ye go oute of Orwell waynys to the 
Neisse ye must go South West; from the Nasse to the merkes of the Spetis your 
cours is West South West .. . and oute-of Orwell waynys for to goo oute at-the Slide 
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town of Orwell, that it has been swallowed up by the sea, and that 
the villa de Orwell of the records refers to it, what follows? The 
catastrophe must have happened since 1466, when the villa is 
mentioned. But it is incredible that if such an event had happened 
since 1466, or even two centuries earlier, no mention should have 
been made of it by any chronicler or in any record. It is almost 
certain that it would appear upon the records that some person 
lived or that some church or land was situated at Orwell town; 
that some tax or custom was paid there; or that some ship was 
owned at or sailed from or tothe town. So far as the present writer, 
after diligent search, has been able to ascertain, no such record 
exists. In the Domesday of St. Paul’s, which dates from 1222, and 
treats of the lands of the bishop situated in the Sokens, which in- 
clude Walton Naze (Adulfsnasa), the name of Orwell does not occur. 

But some explanation of villa de Orwell must be given. Now 
it will be found that the phrase always, or almost always, occurs 
in connexion with ships or shipping; and there seems to have 
been a tendency amongst the scribes who drew up writs in 
such matters to invent a town where only a river or harbour 
existed. Thus we find writs issuing to the bailiffs of two other 
unknown towns, both in the neighbourhood of Harwich, a villa de 
Walflet and a villa de Gosford.” No towns or villages of those 
names are known, and the writs probably went to Burnham,’ on 
the Essex river Crouch, and to Woodbridge or Bawdsey,!® on the 
Suffolk Deben. No doubt the scribe had at hand precedents in 
the form of lists headed ‘ ports and towns,’ such as often occur 
upon the patent and close rolls, and perhaps he was not always 
careful to distinguish the ports from the towns. The ‘mayor of 
the town of Orwell’ is probably a mistake of the same kind. As 
to bailiffs, there were bailiffs of the port of Orwell in the time of 


your cors is Est South Est for cause of the Rigge and the Rokkis.’ Orwell waynys 
is the roadstead off Harwich harbour, now known as the Rolling Grounds and Pitching 
Grounds, sheltered by the Cork and Ridge Sands and the West Rocks. The Slade is 
the Sledway. Waynys, also written ‘ wands,’ ‘ wanns,’ is said to be from a Danish 
and Norse root vand, meaning water (Century Dict.) The word occurs several times, 
always in connexion with Orwell (State Papers, Hen, VIII, i. 772,778; State Papers, 
Dom., Eliz. exix. 13; Hakluyt, ed. 1903, ii. 218, 323, 413; Adm. Court Rec., Acts 3, 
18 Jan. 1539). Cf. Aewan = Orwell river or harbour, agua de Orwell. 

‘6 An Adam Payne ‘ of Arewell’ is mentioned (Pat. Roll, 19 Ed. II, pt. 2, m. 22 d), 
and he seems to have come from near Harwich. Probably the description here and 
elsewhere means that the person so described came from the locality of Orwell haven. 

7 Rym. iv. 718 (orig. ed.) ; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1321-4, p. 92; Pat. Roll, 26 Ed. I, 
m. 28; Rot. Parl. iii. 271 b; Cl. Roll, 16 Ed. III, pt. 1, m. 35 d; Cl. Roll, 12 Ed. I, 
pt. 1, m. 40 d; Exch. K. R. Mem. Roll 180, Mich. rot. 34d. 

18 «The manor of Burnham with the river of Burnham als. Walfleet’ (Adm. Ct. 
Rec., Inst. Pap. 15). The sea channel between the Gunfleet Sand and the main is 
now called the Wallet. 

1” * Gosford haven aliter dict’? Bawdsey haven’ (Exch. K. R. Mem. Roll 333, rot. 7, 
East. 

2 E.g. Pat. Roll, 18 Ed. II, pt. 2, m. 18 d. 
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Henry III, and probably later. The similarity of old forms of the 
names Harwich and Orwell may have given rise to confusion. 
We find Harwich called Herewych, Herewiz, Herewell, Erewell, 
Harewell, Harwell; Orwell (river or haven) is called Arwan, 
Arepan, Arewe, Ereuelle, Arewelle, Herewelle, Hoewell. 

It is not surprising that Orwell, or one of its variants, should 
have sometimes been used for Harwich, and vice versa. Thus 
document *' of 1274 endorsed ‘ Perquisita de Herewith’ contains the 
account bedelli de portu de Herewych of perquisita . . . portus de 
Harwell, and of perquisita de Harewelle, which is referred to as a 
villa. In 1880 a writ * is issued to take the account of John de 
Houton for his expenses in carrying money for the fleet usque 
Herewyz. Houton’s account * exists; it states that the money 
was carried usque Herewell, usque Herewyssh, usque Herewicum. 
So an indenture of 1338 witnessing the payment of money for 
the fleet lying in portu de Orwell by William de Kingeston to 
Thomas de Drayton, the admiral, states that it (the indenture) 
was made apud Herewicz**: the account rendered by William de 
Kyngeston states that the indenture was made apud Orwell.» In 
the body of an account ** of 1385 for wages of mariners and men- 
at-arms it is stated that the money was sent usque Herewych and 
paid apud Orewell ; in the heading of the same account it is stated 
to have been paid apud Herewych. An Elizabethan list of ports 
creeks, and landing-places contains no Harwich, but there is an 
Orwell ; and from the names of the quays there this Orwell must 
have been Harwich.” Hakluyt* in his account of Sir Hugh 
Willoughby’s voyage of 1557 has, ‘We came back againe to 
Orwell . . . being at Orwel . . . wee weyed our ankers and went 
forth into the Wands about two miles from the towne.’ A contem- 
porary manuscript *® has, ‘We came back agayn to Harwell,’ and 
so ‘ Harwell’ throughout. Lastly, we find the same ship described 
indifferently as ‘of Harwich’ and ‘of Orwell,’* and ships owned 
in Harwich are called ‘ of Orwell.’ *' 

No map shows an Orwell town. One,” said to be of the 
thirteenth century, has Anwelle in the neighbourhood of Harwich. 


2! Ministers’ Accounts, 844/6. 22 K. R. Mem. Roll, Hil. 4 Ed. III, Brevia, rot. 2. 

23 Exch. L. T. R. 4 Ed. III, m. 2. 

** Acc. Exch. K. R. 21/18. 23 Thid. 21/31. °6 Thid. 40/9. 

*7 State Papers, Dom., Eliz. exxxv., exxiv. 16; Th. Richmond, Th. Twide, and Th. 
Sacke, all of Harwich, were no doubt the owners of the quays of those names here 
mentioned. z 

8 Ed. 1908, ii. 218. 2° Cotton MS. Otho, E, viii. f. 13. 

* E.g. the ‘ Bartholomew ’ (Fr. Roll, 6 Hen. VI, m. 4 ;. ibid. 9 Hen. VI, m. 11); the 
“Erasmus,’ Letters and Papers, Hen. VIII, no. 1380 (1533); ibid. no. 560 (1536) ; the 
“ George,’ Adm. Court Ree. lib. 12, no. 177 ; ibid. lib. 13, no. 42 ; the ‘Mary and John’ 
41542) and the‘ Anne’ (1556) are others. 

*! As the Thomas, Adm. Court Ree. lib. 11, no. 24, &c. 

*? Cotton MS., Jul. D. vii.; it also has Goseford. 

VOL. XXI,—NO. LXXXI. 
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Maps of the sixteenth century, all by Spanish, Italian, or French 
artists, have Areuorda, Arcorda, Oruelle, Orolem, Orelem, Oreuorela; 
some have Arvicum, Arois, Aroiche, Aruich. The last four names 
are clearly Harwich; the others are probably meant for Orwell, but 
whether they are intended to indicate a town, a river, or a harbour 
it is impossible to say. Sometimes no river or indentation of the 
coast is shown, and the name is on the land ; but all maps of this 
date are so rude and imperfect that they afford no assistance. Of 
the two names Orwell and Harwich the former is the older, and in 
early records by far the more common. Arwan is known to the 
Saxon chronicler; Herewych does not, I think, appear before the 
thirteenth century. Orwell haven, portus de Orwell, must have been 
a name familiar to seafaring people from the earliest times; Har- 
wich, a name seldom heard by them. It is not surprising that, in 
the infancy of the town, the river name should have been used for, 
or confused with, thatof thetown. As the town grew in importance 
the name Harwich gradually ousted ‘ Orwell ;’ the latter is, at the 
present day, used only in connexion with the river; the harbour is 
always ‘Harwich harbour.’ The result of the evidence seems to be 
that, notwithstanding occasional mention of a villa de Orwell, there 
never was a town of that name, but that Harwich town and 
harbour and Orwell haven, including its shores and the river up to 
Ipswich,** were sometimes called Orwell. R. G. Marspen. 


The Walls of Malmesbury. 


In the Register of Malmesbury Abbey’ is printed a -document 
headed ‘ The Names of those who ought to Repair the King’s Wall ;’ 
it occurs among a number of documents of 12 Edw. 1, and may 
therefore be approximately dated 1283 or 1284.2. The king’s wall 
at Malmesbury was divided into twenty-six portions, for the repair 
of each of which some person or group of persons was liable ; and 
it is possible to show a connexion between all but one of these 
persons and some rural property in Wiltshire. I reprint the 
document for convenience of reference, prefixing numbers to the 
several sections. 

83 There are one or two instances where Ipswich is apparently called Orwell. This 
perhaps was because portus de Orwell was the port of Ipswich. It extended from the 
sea to Ipswich, Notwithstanding Pat. Roll 12 Ed. III, pt. 2, m. 30, ad portum de 
Erewell “ad candem villam (Harwich) pertinentem’ (where the words in commas are 
interlined), Harwich was not a separate port for customs purposes until 1693. Before 
that’ date the whole estuary was the port of Ipswich or Orwell ; cf. Egerton MS. 2788, 
f.2; Ing. p. m. 14 Ed. III, no. 86; Exch. Comm. 6811. 

? Vol. i. p. 136. 

2 Some slight reference was made to this document in my Domesday Boroughs, 
p. 34, but a more careful examination has shown that I then underestimated its 
value. 
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Nomina ecorum qui debent facere murum Domini Regis. 


(1) Elemosinarius de gardino domini abbatis usque ad curiam 
domini Iohannis. 

(2) Galfridus de Morle, unum locum inter dominum abbatem et 
elemosinarium, videlicet, versus portam orientalem in parte 
boreali. 

(8) Abbas Malmesburiae, unum locum contra tenementum Willelmi 
de la Sale, quod quidem tenementum ille Willelmus tenet de 
eodem abbate. 

(4) De fundo Glastoniae, qui tenent fundum debent facere totum 
murum. Ricardus de la Certrie tenet de illo feodo. 

(5) Abbas Malmesburiae debet facere unum locum de tribus domibus 
contra domum Nicholai Coci, de feodo domini regis apud le 
Brodestone. 

(6) De feodo de Cumbe, Walterus le Bracur, Simon Wantelard. 

(7) De feodo de Westkyngtone debent facere qui modo sunt 
tenentes pitanciarii vel ille pitanciarius. 

(8) Similiter de feodo de Wrokeshale quod modo est Bartholomei 
Aunger. 

(9) Et post illud feodum quod est abbatis Malmesburiae faciendum 
per quattuor loca ejusdem muri. 

(10) Feodum de Dreycote, contra feodum suum quod est Roberti de 
la Lee. 

(11) De feodo eiusdem Roberti dominus abbas debet facere murum 
versus parvam portam. 

(12) Wybertus de Cherletone similiter, contra feodum suum. 

(18) Dominus Iohannes Maudut debet facere vii karneaus contra 

feodum suum, et quondam Willelmi le Bole. 

(14) Hugo le Despencer v karneaus contra feodum suum. 

(15) Abbas Glastoniae, contra feodum suum ad portam australem, 
quod modo est Henrici Handsex. 

(16) Iordanus del Eawe, dominus Johannes Mautravers, et domina de 
Avene, contra feodum suum, et durat a pcrta australi usque 
ad domum Rogeri le Marschal. 

(17) A domo Rogeri le Marschal abbas Malmesburiae debet facere 
murum per tria loca. 

(18) Iohannes de Segre et heredes le Cokerel debent facere murum 
contra feodum quondam Willelmi le Mouner, et modo 
sacristae. 

(19) Priorissa de Kyngtone, contra feodum quondam Iohannis de 
Hussebourne, et modo sacristae. 

(20) Dominus Herbertus de Sancto Quintino, contra feodum quondam 
Iohannis Norman et domum Willelmi de Campedene et 
domum Willelmi Hasard. 

(21) Dominus de Foxle, contra tznementum Iohannis de Slahteford 
et quondam Iulianae la Clergesse. 

(22) Prior de Bradenestoke contra tenementum Willelmi le Porter. 

(23) Heredes Ricardi Teodbaud contra feodum suum. 

(24) Liberi Homines de Aldrintone, contra feodum suum quod 
Alexander le Lorimer et Adam Sprot tenent. 


x 2 
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(25) Prior de Hundlavintone, contra domum Willelmi Fabri, quondam 
Henrici de Nywentone. 
(26) Abbas Malmesburiae usque ad la Posterne. 


Here, then, we find that the king’s wall at Malmesbury was 
divided into twenty-six portions, which in all cases must have had 
_ well-known boundaries. Sometimes these boundaries were re- 
corded (1, 16) ; in other cases they are indicated by the statement 
that the definite portion of the wall lies over against the tenement 
of, e.g., William de la Sale (3) ; possibly in these cases the wall was 
the boundary of the garden, as at New College, Oxford, to-day. 
For the repair of each of these portions some person or group of 
persons was liable: in two cases the tenants were liable (4, 7), in 
two others the lord was liable for the repair of the wall over 
against the house of his tenant (3, 24), while there were eight 
cases in which a person was liable for the repair of the wall over 
against his own fee (contra feodum suum, 10, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 
23, 24); the prior of Bradenstoke was liable for the repair of the 
wall over against the house of William the Porter (22), but another 
document in this register * shows that he received a rent of 12d. 
from that house, possibly because the house was held of him, 
either mediately or immediately ; so that here again we seem to 
have a case of a man who was liable for the repair of the wall 
over against his own fee. In twelve cases out of twenty-six there 
can be no doubt but that the liability to repair the wall attached 
to certain property in Malmesbury. But no general rule can be 
laid down to show whether this liability devolved on the lord (the 
tenant in capite) or on the occupier: two cases show that the 
lord could grant his house to his tenant discharged from its 
liability to repair the wall (3, 24); and this will account for the 
fact that sometimes the person who was liable for the repair of the 
wall was not the present occupier of the house in respect of which 
the liability accrued. 

Moreover it is clear that certain houses in Malmesbury were 
known by the names of certain rural manors, e.g. the fees of 
Combe, West Kington, Wraxall, Draycote, and Alderton; but 
Domesday Book shows that Malmesbury was one of the boroughs 
that contained houses or burgesses paying rent to rural manors, 
as follows :— 


Langley ° ° 1 burgess (D. B. 66 b, 2) 
Somerford . i . . : % ( » 67a,1) 

‘ . lhouse ( , 69b,1) 
" ‘ ° ° 1 burgess( ,, 70 b, 2) 
Wraxall ‘ ; . . S ww» (es OA 
Chegeslei . | 4 house ( 70 b, 1) 


” 


3 Vol. ii. p. 341. 
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Wootton e** 4 . ‘ 1 house (D. B. 71 a, 2) 
Hullavington ‘ ‘ ‘ e « ( , 72a, 2) 
Foxleigh . , ‘ ‘ S « ( » Wad 
Seagry . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ts (~~ 2D 
Alderton ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 1 burgess ( , 73a, 1) 
Combe . ‘ ; ; ‘ 2 burgesses ( ,, 71a, 1) 


It would appear, therefore, that the houses which were appur- 
tenant to Combe, Wraxall, and Alderton in 1086 were still called by 
their names in 1288. 

It is perfectly evident that one of these appurtenant houses 
carried with it a liability to repair a portion of the walls: T.R.E. 
Alderton was held by four men in parage: in 1283 the free men 
of Alderton were liable for the repair of the wall over against their 
own fee (24), evidently over against the house which Domesday 
Book shows was appurtenant to the vill of Alderton. 

There is no other passage in our document quite so definite 
as this: but a little study will show that a similar liability is 
described in several other passages. First let us notice the de- 
scription of one of those portions of the wall for which the abbot 
was liable. He ‘ought to make one place of three houses over 
against the house of Nicholas the Cook of (i.e. belonging to) the 
fee of our lord the king at the Broadstone’ (5). The following 
sentence runs, ‘ Of the fee of Combe, Walter le Bracur and Simon 
Wantelard ’ (6); but this leaves much to be supplied: if it were 
expanded the whole sentence would run, ‘ Walter and Simon ought 
to make the wall over against the house of the fee of Combe.’ 
But Domesday Book attributes to Combe two appurtenant bur- 
gesses and houses in Malmesbury, so that here is asecond example 
of a house appurtenant to a rural manor being liable for the repair 
of a portion of the wall. 

(No. 7) states that the pitancier or his tenants were liable for 
the repair of the wall over against (the house of) the fee of West 
Kington (I cannot trace West Kington in Domesday Book) ; and 
the similiter in (8) shows that Bartholomew Aunger or his tenants 
were liable for so much of the wall as devolved on the (house of 
the) fee of Wraxall, a vill that in 1086 possessed two burgesses and 
their houses in Malmesbury. 

The fee of Draycote was liable for the repair of the wall over 
against its own fee (10) ; but Domesday Book shows that in 1086 
there was a burgess, whose habitation is not regarded, appurtenant 
to Draycote.‘ As Draycote is about seven miles from Malmesbury 
it would appear that this burgess dwelt in Malmesbury, and that 
his habitation was omitted in Domesday Book, as often happens ; 
but in 1288 this house had passed into the possession of Robert de 
la Lee. 

‘DD. B. 74b 1. 
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So far the appurtenant houses have been expressly referred to, 
but there are three other cases in which their existence in 1283 
can be inferred. The Domesday record that in 1086 Foxleigh had 
an appurtenant house in Malmesbury will explain'‘why in 1283 the 
lord of Foxleigh had to repair the wall over against the house of 
John of Slahteford, into whose possession this house had passed (21). 
A charter in this register speaks of the prior of Hullavington and 
his men as though he was the lord of Hullavington ;° if this be so 
it would seem as though William the Smith occupied in 1288 the 
house which in 1086 was appurtenant to Hullavington (25). If 
John of Seagry was lord of Seagry we can understand why he was 
liable for the repair of the wall over against the fee sf William le 
Mouner, which in all probability was the house that in 1086 was 
appurtenant to Seagry and had since been sold (18). So that there 
were seven rural properties which in 1086 and in 1283 possessed 
appurtenant houses in Malmesbury, and as in 1283 houses con- 
nected with these manors were liable for the repair of the wall it is 
not unreasonable to believe that a similar liability attached to them 
in 1086. 

Again, in 1086 Glastonbury Abbey owned Langley with one 
appurtenant burgess in Malmesbury; but in 1283 the abbot of 
Glastonbury was liable for the repair of two portions of the walls 
(4,15). The precedent of Alderton shows that it is possible that one 
of such portions was chargeable to the abbey in respect of its 
ownership of the house in Malmesbury which was appurtenant to 
Langley. 

In 1086 five hides at Somerford with one burgess belonged to 
Malmesbury Abbey: a list of fees holden of the abbey, which 
appears to be contemporary with our document, shows that John 
Maudut held 5} hides of the abbot in Somerford ;* but our 
document shows that John Maudut was liable for the repair of 
seven battlements over against his own fee (18). A possible 
explanation of this liability is that, when the abbot granted Somer- 
ford to John Maudut or his predecessors, he granted with the 
manor all its appurtenances, including the house of the burgess in 
Malmesbury. 

John Mautravers was one of three persons who were liable for 
the repair of the wall over against their fee (16) ; but he also held 
a knight’s fee of the Comes Insulae in Somerford :’ but in 1086 
Humphrey de Insula held part of Somerford with an appurtenant 
burgess in Malmesbury. The explanation of the case of John 
Maudut will apply to this case also; and if these explanations 
and identifications be admitted we add three more to the seven cases 
mentioned above. 

5 Vol. ii. p. 177. ® Vol. i. p. 246. 
7 Testa de Nevill, p..156. & PD. B. 70 b, 2. 
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But we can press our argument still further; the account of 
Malmesbury,’ which is prefixed to the Wiltshire Domesday, states 
that the king had 51 masures, occupied and unoccupied, in the 
borough, and that 21? masures belonged to other persons, including 
the bishop of Bayeux, the abbots of Malmesbury and Glastonbury, 
Ralph Mortimer, and Edward the Sheriff of Wiltshire. It has been 
shown that these masures belonged to these persons as appur- 
tenances of their rural estates,!° and this clue will enable us to 
suggest identifications for other houses which in 1283 were liable 
for the repair of the wall. 

Wybert of Charlton was liable for the repair of the wall over 
against his own fee (12), but he and his brother John held two 
hides of the abbot in Charlton.'' In 1086 the abbot held 20 hides 
in Charlton,’* and 44 masures in Malmesbury ; here we have the 
possibility that both the abbot in 1086 and Wybert in 1283 held a 
town house in Malmesbury as appurtenant to Charlton. 

Geoffrey of Morle was liable for the repair of the wall on the 
north of the east gate (2); but he held two hides in Kemble of 
the abbot.'* In 1086 the abbot held 20 hides at Kemble; so 
that here we have a parallel case of Charlton. 

Herbert of St. Quintin was liable for the repair of the wall over 
against three houses (20); but the Testa de Nevill states that John 
of St. Quintin held a knight’s fee at Wodhull. In 1086 the 
bishop of Bayeux held Wadhulle ' and half a masure in Malmes- 
bury ; so that it is possible that certain property in Malmes- 
bury was appurtenant to Wodhull (I cannot identify this place) : 
it was in the possession of the bishop in 1086, but had passed out 
of the possession of the lord of the manor before 1283. 

The heirs of Richard Teotbaud were liable.for the wall over 
against their own fee (23); but Richard Teobaldus held half a 
knight’s fee of the king in Winterbourne.” In 1086 Tetbald held 
4} hides in Winterbourne of Edward the Sheriff,'* and the sheriff 
had certain houses in Malmesbury. If in 1086 one of such houses 
was appurtenant to Winterbourne it would naturally be enumerated 
among the houses of the person who held the estate of the king, 
Edward the Sheriff; but nevertheless it had passed to Tetbald 
with the grant of Winterbourne. 

The prioress of Kington was liable for the repair of the wall 
over against the fee formerly of John of Hurstbourn (19), but she 
owned Kington.’® In 1086 Ralph Mortimer owned Chintone * and 
also certain houses in Malmesbury. It would seem possible that 


® D.B. i. 64 b, 1. 1° Domesday Boroughs, p. 24. 
" Register of Malmesbury, i. p. 247. 2 D—. B. 67 a, 1. 

'8 Register of Malmesbury, i. p. 248. “ D. B. 67 a, 1. 

8 P. 140. * D. B. 66 a, 2. " Testa de Nevill, p. 153. 


18 D. B. 69 b, 2. 19 Monasticon, iv. 397. 2” D. B. 72 b, 1. 
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Ralph Mortimer had owned a house in Malmesbury as appur- 
tenant to his estate at Kington, and that although this house had 
passed into the possession of John of Hurstbourn yet the liability 
attaching thereto still fell on the owner of Kington. 

Let us return to the case of the prior of Bradenstoke, who was 
liable for the repair of the wall over against the house of William 
the Porter. We have argued that this liability attached to him 
because the house was holden of him, mediately or immediately ; 
but the prior was lord of Bradenstoke.* Domesday Book speaks 
of a hide pertaining to Bradenstoke, a manor of Edward the 
Sheriff,”? and on turning to the account of the property of Edward 
the Sheriff we find that he held Stoke (the prefix is wanting),”* 
and he also held houses in Malmesbury; so that we can argue 
that both Edward in 1086 and the prior in 1283 held a house in 
id Malmesbury which was appurtenant to their manor of Braden- 

stoke. 
{ The abbot of Malmesbury was responsible for six portions of the 
} wall (8, 5, 9, 11, 17, 26), and the almoner (1) and the pitancier 
(7) for one portion each; but in 1086 the abbot had 4} 
masures in the borough, for only two of which we have ac- 
counted. The abbot of Glastonbury had two masures in Malmes- 
bury in 1086, in addition to the burgess appurtenant to Langley, 
and he was responsible for two portions of the wall in 1283 (4, 15). 
Each of these abbots was a large landowner in Wiltshire in 1086. 

There remains only one portion of the wall for which we cannot 
account, the portion for which Hugh le Despencer was liable (14) : 
° I can find no trace of a Despencer holding land in Wilts. But 
we have seen that houses could be sold or leased discharged from 
their liability for wall repair, which was undertaken by the lord, 
and it would therefore be possible for an appurtenant house to be 
sold and for the purchaser to take upon himself the liability attach- 
ing thereto; and so it may have happened that this house was 
bought by the Despencers with the liability attaching to it, but 
detached from the manor to which it appertained. 

To sum up, then, we have seen that in 1283 the walls of 
Malmesbury were divided into twenty-six portions, for the repair 
ty of each of which some person or group of persons was liable; that 
: the record shows that in many cases this liability was associated 
with certain houses in the borough; that there are seven cases in 
which these houses can be connected with rural manors to which 
houses or burgesses in Malmesbury were appurtenant in 1086; 
that three probable cases can be added to these seven; that 
there are fifteen other cases in which these houses belonged to 
rural landowners whose predecessors in title in 1086 possessed 


*» Monasticon, vi. 338. 2 D. B. 74 b, 2. 
23 Tbid. 69 b, 1. 
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houses in Malmesbury; that there is only one portion about 
which no evidence is available. May we not, therefore, argue that 
the liability which attached to these houses in 1283 also attached 
to them in 1086, and that the ‘ contributed’ houses to Malmesbury 
recorded in Domesday Book were like the Oxford ‘mural man- 
sions,’ which were so called because ‘if need be and the king re- 
quired they repaired the walls’ ? Apotpaus Bauuarp. 


The Knighting of Children. 


Ir is generally held that the earliest authentic instance on record 
of a child receiving knighthood is that of Bandino Panciatichi, who 
was knighted at Florence in 1388 at the age of four.' The 
following extract from the chronicle of Gulielmus Cortusius, of 
Padua, who flourished about 1336, may therefore be of some 
interest, as showing that the custom was not entirely unknown at 
Verona in the first half of the fourteenth century :— 

Dominus Mastinus (sc. de la Scala) cum suis Theutonicis exivit 
Veronam pugnaturus. Milites tune fecit Franciscum Canem ejus filium, 


et infantem, marchionem Spinetam, Guidonem de Corrigio, Paulum de 
Aldigheriis Potestatem Veronae.? 


This occurred in July 1337, during the war of the Venetian- 
Florentine league against Verona, when Mastino II della Scala 
was preparing to drive off the army of the allies, which under 
Azzo d’ Este and Luchino Visconti had been ravaging Veronese 
territory. As Francesco Cane (afterwards Cangrande II) was 
born in June 1332 he was only just five when he was knighted. 
This event serves to throw some light on the discussion con- 
cerning the year in which Cangrande I della Scala was born. 
It is urged that it cannot have been so late as 1291 (the date now 
usually accepted), since Cangrande was knighted by his father, 
Alberto I, on 11 Nov. 1294,‘ and the custom of knighting children 
was entirely unknown at that period. Though the knighting of 
one of the Della Scala at the age of five in 1337 cannot, of course, 
be regarded as a proof that Cangrande I received knighthood in 
1294 at the age of three, it is at any rate remarkable that the first 
recorded instance of the practice of knighting children should be 
met with in a later generation of his family. A. M. ALLEN. 


‘ Anonimo Fiorentino, p. 477; Gaetano Salvemini, La Dignitd Cavalleresca nel 
Comune di Firenze (Florence, 1896), p. 124. 

® Lib. vi. c. viii. (Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, vol. xii. p. 878). 

* Continuatio Chronici Veronensis auctore anonymo, a. 1332 (Muratori, viii. 647). 

* This fact is beyond dispute, since it is related by two of the most trustworthy 


contemporary Veronese chronicles, the Syllabus Potestatum and De Romano’s 
Annales. 
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The Name of Navarino. 


Since I wrote the note on this subject in the last volume of this 
Review (xx. 807) I have found two other passages which confirm 
the view that the name of Navarino existed before the Navarrese 
Company entered Greece. They occur in the Commemoriali,' where 
we find Venice complaining to Robert, prince of Achaia, and to the 
baily of Achaia and Lepanto that the crew of a Genoese ship had 
started from Navarrino vecchio and had plundered some Venetian 
subjects. The dates of these two documents are 1355 and 1356. 
Professor Krumbacher, in the last number of the Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift (xiv. 675), agrees that Hopf’s derivation has been 
disproved by my article, but thinks that the name of Navarino 
comes not from the Avars, but from the Slavonic javorina, ‘a wood 


of maples.’ Witi1am Mier. 
1 Ed. Predelli, ii. 231, 248. 


Wat Tyler and Jack Straw. 


In the well-known English chronicle called Brute, or the Chronicles 
of England, the whole story of the rebellion commonly known as 
that of Wat Tyler is attributed to Jack Straw. Further researches 
have convinced me that Wat Tyler and Jack Straw are one and 
the same person, and in order to prove this theory I propose to 
examine all contemporary records in chronological order.’ 

We should expect to find the most trustworthy accounts in the 
chronicles of London, whose vicinity formed the scene of the 
most important events connected with the rising; but the most 
detailed contemporary report we possess is not found in a London 
record, but in ‘an anominalle cronicle belonginge to the abbey of 
St. Maries in Yorke,’ which was edited by Mr. G. M. Trevelyan 
from Francis Thynne’s transcript (Stow MS. 1047) in this Review 
in 1898.? It affords much valuable matter, and supports my theory 
by mentioning only the name of ‘ Wat Teghler de Maydestone,’ and 
omitting that of Jack or John Straw. 

Among the London authorities, Chaucer, who was probably an 
eye-witness of the rebellion, refers to it in the Nonne Preestes Tale.’ 

Certes he Jakke Strawe and his meynee 
Ne made never shoutes half so shrille 
Whan that they wolden any Fleming kille ; 
1 The best, but still insufficient, account of the rising of 1381 is Le Souwlévement 


des Travailleurs d’ Angleterre en 1381, by André Réville and Charles Petit-Dutaillis. 
Paris, 1898. 


? Ante, vol. xiii. 509-522. 
% Works, iv. 287, ed. Skeat. 
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and the killing of the Fleming is unanimously ascribed to Wat 
Tyler by modern historians. We shall see shortly that Chaucer 
is in agreement with all the other London authorities. In a con- 
temporary poem entitled ‘The Rebellion of Jack Straw’* Jack 
Straw is slain at Smithfield in the king’s presence :— 


Owre kyng hadde no rest, alii latuere caverna, 
To ride he was ful prest, recolando gesta paterna ; 
Jack Straw down he kest, Smythfeld virtute superna. 


Here again Jack Straw takes the place which is commonly 
occupied by Wat Tyler. To this must be added some Latin verses 
of a poem likewise contemporary, which is called ‘ Memorial Verses 
on Edward III and Richard II :’—* 


Vulgaris populus in regem sub duce Jack Straw 
Consurgitque necat, et loca plura cremat. 

Quo mox depresso, reliqui pacem violantes 
Suspensi pereunt, et fugiendo ruunt. 


The two names are positively identified by the author of the con- 
tinuation of Knighton’s Chronicle, extending from 1377 to 1395. 
He was a contemporary of the events he relates, and his descrip- 
tion of the rising in 1381 has been generally regarded as one of 
the most accurate. 


Die vero sequenti, scilicet Sabbato, iterum adunati sunt in Smythfeld, 
ubi rex venit mane ad eos, qui licet aetate iuvenis tamen animi sapientia 
prudenter doctus. Cui appropinquavit ductor eorum proprio nomine 
Watte Tyler, sed iam nomine mutato vocatus est Jakke Strawe. ... 
Cumque rex de huiusmodi concessione cum deliberatione tardaret, Jakke 
Strawe propius accedens et regem [verbis] minacioribus alloquens, fraenum 
equi regis, quo ausu nescio, manu arripuit. Quod Iohannes de Walworth 
burgensis Londoniensis intuens, et mortem regi imminere pertimescens, 
arrepto basillardo fixit Jakke Strawe in gutture.... In illa misera 
muliitudine recensebantur XX. mille. Isti fuerunt ductores eorum, 
Thomas Baker primus motor sed postea principalis ductor, Jakke Strawe, 
Jakke Mylner, Jakke Carter, Jakke Trewman.° 


Another independent contemporary writer, Adam of Usk, also as- 
cribes Wat Tyler’s part to Jack Straw.’ 


Unde illud accidit monstrosum, ut plebei regni, et potissime Cancie et 
Essexie, sub misero duce, Jac Straw ... in multitudine onerosa in- 
surgendo, Londoniam, in vigilia Corporis Christi, anno Domini millesimo 
CCC° octogesimo primo venerunt. 


* Political Songs and Poems, i. 296, ed. Wright (Rolls Series, 1859). 

5 Ibid. i. 458. 

® Henrici Knighton Chronicon, ii. 137 seq., ed. J. R. Lumby (Rolls Series). The 
continuator’s identification is discredited both by his last editor (ii. p. lxxix), who 
speaks of a ‘confusion,’ and by MM. Réville and Petit-Dutaillis, who only comment 
(p. Ixxvii n. 1) that cette erreur a passé dans VHistory of Norfolk de Blomefield, 
iii. 105. 

* Chron. (ed. by Sir E. M. Thompson, 1904), p. 1. 
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The City chronicles of the fifteenth century all agree in 
mentioning alone the name of Jack Strawe. In London, if any- 
where, the memory of the time of danger and of the brave conduct 
of the mayor, William Walworth, must have been kept alive. 
Hence I am inclined to attach much credit to these records, scanty 
asthey are. Itis true that in their present form they are not contem- 
porary ; but usually the entries in them were made year by year, so 
that a passage which occurs in a City chronicle continued sixty years 
further may rank as an original and contemporary authority. 
The best account of the rising is that in the Chronicle of London, 
1089-1483, which closed originally in 1442—‘ 


and there they metten with Jake Strawe ledere of the uprysers. And 
this Jake Strawe spak to the kyng heded as it hadde be to his felawe : 
and John Blyton that bar the maires swerd of London bad hym don of 
his hode while he spak to the kyng; wherfore Jake Strawe wax an 
angred and mynte to caste his daggere to Blyton. And thanne William 
Walworthe, maire of London, drew his baselard and smot Jake Strawe 
on the hed: and with that, Rauf Standyssh, that bar the kynges swerd, 


roof Jake Strawe through the body with a swerd; and there he fyll doun 
ded. 


In Gregory’s Chronicle it is said—® 


And that tyme was Syr Wyllyam Walworthe made a knyght in 
Smethe Fylide for that he slowe the chefteyn of hem the whiche that were 
rysers, that was called Jacke Strawe. 


The unpublished City chronicle preserved in the Cotton MS., 
Vitellius A, xvi, gives an account of the rebellion very similar to 
that of the Chronicle of London, but closes like Gregory :— 


And that same tyme the king made knyghtes that is to wete sir William 
Walworth that was Mayre of london for he slewe the Captayn of the 
Risers in the kynges presence that was called Jak Strawe. 


None of the editors of these works expresses surprise at finding 
Jack Straw mentioned without Wat Tyler, and at the place which, 
according to tradition, belongs to the latter. 

On the other hand there is no doubt that even during the 
time of the rebellion some people believed that Wat Tyler and Jack 
Straw were two different persons. For the most part, however, 
they know nothing of Wat Tyler but his name, while all the events 
they record are connected with the person of Jack Straw. This is 
the case with the Brute, or the Chronicles of England, ending in 
1419, of which the source of the part from 1877 to 1419 is a lost 
City chronicle.’° 


* Ed. by Sir N. H. Nicolas. London, 1827. 
® Collections of a London Citizen, p. 91, ed. J. Gairdner. 


© This I propose to show in my forthcoming edition of the work for the Early 
English Text Society. 
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. and they of Kent and of Essex made hem II Cheuentaynes to 
ruell and gouerne the Company of Kent and of Essex that one men 
callede Jake Strawe and that othir wille [v.J. Watte] Tyler... . And 
this Jake Strawe thanne made an oye [v.l. crye] in the felde that alle 
the peple shulde come nere and hire his clamoure and his Crye and his 
wylle. . . . And anon William Wallworthe that tyme being Mayor of 
London draw out his knyff and slowe Jakke Strawe and anon ryght there 
dyde smyte of his hede."' 


Similar to this is the account of Hardyng, who was born in 1378, 
and wrote his Chronicle '? about 1464 :— 


They asked Iake Strawe & Wat Tiler 
To bee made dukes of Essex and Kente, 


but five verses later on he speaks of Jack Straw as slain in 
Smithfield :-— 


Afore Jake Strawe pe kyng then stode hodlesse, 
Of which Walworth, the mayre of London trewe, 
Areasoned hym then of his greate lewdenesse, 
With a dagger in Smythfelde then hym slewe. 


Fabyan, who wrote about 1513, must also have had access to 
a similar authority, for in the beginning of his narrative he refers 
to Wat Tyler and Jack Straw as two different persons, ‘ the whiche 
namyd theyr leders Jacke Strawe, Wyl Wawe, Watte Tyler, Jacke 
Shepherde, Tomme Myller, and Hobbe Carter;’ but in the 
following narrative he speaks only of Jack Straw :— 


Whan Jacke Strawe had thus done all thynge at his wyll, & sawe pat 
no resystence was made agayne, he was smytten with so huge a presump- 
cion pat he thought no man his pere, & so beynge enflawmyd with that 
presumpcion and pryde, rode vnto the Towre, where the kyng beynge 


smally accompanyed of his lordes, caused hym to ryde about some parte 
of pe cytie. .. .'8 


A curious instance is presented by a contemporary writer 
whom we have not yet mentioned, John Malverne, a monk of 
Worcester, one of the continuators of Higden, who died probably 
about 1415. He gives a very good account of the rising, but 
confers the sole leadership on one Iohannes tegulator, who is 
killed by the mayor of London.'* It is obvious that he knows 
only of one person who is called by mistake Iohannes tegulator. 
We shall come across the same error again. 

MM. Réville and Petit-Dutaillis'’ were mistaken in speaking 
of a proclamation of the clergyman and clerks of St. John’s in 
Thanet in the name of Jack. Straw and Wat Tyler.'* The docu- 

" Harleian MS. 24. 2 P. 339, ed. H. Ellis. 

#8 Fabyan’s Chronicle, ed. H. Ellis, p. 530. 

* Higden’s Polychronicon, ix. 1-6, ed. J. R. Lumby (Rolls Series). 

*S Op. cit. p. Ixxix. 6 Printed in Archaeologia Cantiana, iii. 71-3, 76.. 
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ments cited speak of John Rakestraw,'’? whom these scholars 
identify with Jack Straw, but they quote also the following verses 
of a contemporary poet, who distinguishes the two :— 


Jak Chep, Tronche, Jon Wrau, Thom Myllere, Tyler, Jak Strawe, 
Erle of the Plo, Rak to, Deer, et Hob Carter, Rakstrawe.” 


John Rakestraw has been frequently confounded with the sur- 
name of Wat Tyler, i.e. Jack Straw. Such seems to be the case in 
the Coram Rege roll, Trin. 7 Ric. II, m. 23,’ where the expression 
per compulsionem.... Iohannis Strawe et Waltert Tyler, John 
Rakestraw not being named, implies that he ought to take the 
place of John Straw. If we except the above-cited verses, where 
perhaps Tyler may be meant to qualify Jak Strawe, there is only one 
contemporary record which clearly distinguishes between Wat Tyler 
and Jack Straw as two different leaders. This is a statement in 
the parliamentary rolls, where both names are twice mentioned : 

. come Wauter Tylere del Countes de Kent, Jakke Strawe en 
Essex ... Que le ditz Wauter, Jakke Straw ;* and, this instance 
standing quite alone, we think that Jack Straw is a mistake for 
John Rakestraw. 

Two other authorities, both belonging to the first quarter of the 
fifteenth century, remain to be discussed. In the continuation of 
a copy of the Anglo-Norman Brut (Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
MS. 78), which has*escaped the notice of historians, a distinc- 
tion is made between one John Tiler and Wat Tiler, but this is 
obviously due to a mistake; for John Tiler*' is described as the 
chief leader during the meeting in Blackheath, while Wat Tiler is 
killed by William Walworth in Smithfield. At the end of the 
story, however, one John Straw is introduced, whose confession 
and execution are related at some length. This tale agrees very 
well with the other authority, Walsingham’s Historia Anglicana, 
which affords the fullest account of the rebellion we possess. He 
calls the two chief leaders Walter Tyler and Iohannes Strawe.”? 
The history of each is told separately. Walter Tyler forms the 
centre of the proceedings in London, but it is expressly stated 
that John Straw, who was executed much later, was present there 
too. It is tempting to change Jack Straw into John Straw ; 
but considering that Walsingham does not mention the name of 
another leader, John Rakestraw, it is more natural to conjecture 
that John Straw is in fact the man otherwise known as John 
Rakestraw. If we substitute John Rakestraw for John Straw in 


1" Archaeologia Cantiana, iii. 76. 18 Political Songs and Poems, i. 230. 

® Réville and Petit-Dutaillis, p. 214. 20 Rot. Parl. iii. 175. 

21 This John Tiler has nothing to do with the person of the same name in John 
Stow’s Chronicle, who is said to have given the signal for the rising in Kent by killing 
a collector of the poll tax. 

22 Hist. Anglic. ii. 11 (Rolls Series). 
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the Brut and the Historia Anglicana, then we have only to do 
with him and Wat Tyler, the name of Jack Straw not being 
mentioned. The account given by Walsingham reappears in the 
Historia Vitae et Mortis Ricardi II, an authority contemporary 
with the Historia Anglicana, and in some part dependent upon its 
original. Here Watte Taylar and Jak Straw are mentioned as 
two of the leaders in London,” but afterwards the confession and 
execution of one Iohannes Straw”! are recorded. As John Straw 
is here expressly distinguished from Jack Straw we must suppose 
that the former name should be replaced by John Rakestraw. On 
the other hand it is evident that the author is thinking of Wat 
Tyler and Jack Straw as two different persons. 

None of the later chroniclers can claim to be original in what 
they say about the rebellion. For the most part they are dependent 
on Walsingham’s narrative, and so are the majority of the modern 
historians, if they do not give more credit to the still more recent 
accounts of Froissart and John Stow. None of them has any 
suspicion that Wat Tyler and Jack Straw are one and the same 
person. For the most part they do not know what to do with 
Jack Straw, and make him, as, for instance, Froissart does, a 
shadowy companion of Wat Tyler. 

To sum up, the earliest accounts of the rising name only one 
leader, who is sometimes called Wat Tyler and sometimes Jack 
Straw. The continuator of Knighton tells us that both names 
belong to the same person; but very soon people began to ascribe 
them to different persons. This confusion was increased by the 
fact that there was another leader called John Rakestraw whose 
name became transformed into John Straw, probably in imitation 
of ‘Jack Straw.’ It is not particularly strange that we should 
find one of the leaders of the rising bearing two names. Very 
likely Wat Tyler (or Walter the Tiler) in fact called himself Jack 
Straw. For such a procedure several parallels may be quoted. 
During the rising of the Lollards in 1431 William Perkins (other- 
wise called Mandeville), the Lollard rebel anid weaver of Abingdon, 
assumed the name of Jack of Wigmoreland. The well-known 
rebel Jack Cade in 1450 called himself John Amende-alle “; and in 
the same year Thomas Cheyney (otherwise known as Thomas Thany) 
during the revolt raised by him adopted the name of Bluebeard. 

Frieprico W. D. Brin, 


23 P, 24, ed. Hearne, * Pp, 31 ff. 
23 English Chronicle of the Reigns of Richard II, etc., p. 64, ed. J. S. Davies, 
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Cardinal Beaton and the Will of James V. 


Tue question whether Cardinal Beaton forged a will of James V has 
been discussed, with opposite conclusions, by Mr. A. Lang’ and 
Professor Hay Fleming.? The latter avers with great confidence, 
‘That there was a fraudulent will of James V, and that Cardinal 
Beaton was implicated in the fraud, are positions so well supported 
by the evidence of contemporaries that it must be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to subvert it.’ Both writers appeal to the notarial instru- 
ment executed by ‘Sir’ (i.e. the Rev.) Henry Balfour, constituting 
Beaton and three others regents; but both appear to have missed 
points of importance in the internal evidence presented by the 
document itself. This was discovered among a vast litter of papers 
in the Hamilton estates office by Mr. Victor Noél Paton, W.S. The 
document was communicated to the late Sir William Fraser, then 
engaged in completing his report on the Hamilton Papers for the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission.’ It proved to be of supreme 
interest, one of the most important historical discoveries within 
the last twenty years. By it James V, then afflicted only in body, 
but sound of mind and reason, appointed Cardinal Beaton, James, 
earl of Moray, George, earl of Huntly, and Archibald, earl of 
Argyll, testamentary tutors to his daughter and heir, and lawful 
governors and protectors of the realm during her minority ; where- 
upon the Cardinal, on behalf of himself and his co-tutors and 
co-governors, took these instruments in the hands of Henry 
Balfour, the writer, notary public, and in presence of the following 
witnesses, the hour being about 5 a.m., on 14 Dec. 1542: 

James Lermontht,' of Dersy, master of the household ; 

Henry Kemp, of Thomastoun, gentleman of the chamber 
{cubicularivs) ; 

Master Michael Durham, doctor of medicine ; 

John Tennent ;* 


William Kirkaldy, son and heir of James Kirkaldy of Grange, 
the treasurer ; 


‘Sir’ Michael Disert, preceptor of the Place of St. Anthony 
at Leitht ; ® 


‘Sir’ John Jurdane, rector of Yethame [Yetholm—an eleemo- 
synary priest in the household] ; 


1 Blackwood’s Magazine, March 1898. * Contemporary Review, September 1898. 

3 11th. Report, appendix vi. (1887.) 

‘ The peculiarity of the spelling, tht, is characteristic of the period; see the 
extract from Pitscottie, below, p. 115, and remarks thereon by Sheriff Aeneas Mackay 
in his edition. 

5 A gentleman of the king’s privy chamber in November 1541 (State Papers, v. 194, 
ap. Knox, Works, i. 88, n., ed. Laing). 

6 « Preceptor’ was the title peculiar to the head of this monastery, the only one of 
the order in Scotland (Gordon, Monasticon, p. 280 ff.) 
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Francis Aikman, apothecary (‘ aromatarius") ; 

John Sincler ; 

George Bard [Baird ?]; 

‘ Sir’ David Cristesone, canon of Glasgow ; ‘ with others’ : 


. - . and because I, Henry Balfour, Priest of the Diocese of Dunkeld, 
public notary by Apostolic authority, was present at the appointment of 
the above mentioned testamentary tutors and governors, and at the pro- 
ceedings stated in the premisses, and have taken them down in a Note 
{in notam sumpsi), therefore I have written and subscribed this instrument 
with my own hand and sealed it in support, corroboration, and witness 
of the premisses, being required so to do, confect publicavi subscripsi et 
signavi, Henry Balfour, Notary Public. 


Sir William Fraser’s reprint does not state that the document 
was sealed as well as signed; and Dr. Hay Fleming, quoting 
learned lawyers, suggests that it was set aside on the ground of 
informality as unsealed. But a facsimile in the possession of Mr. 
Noél Paton bears what was doubtless Balfour’s special notarial 
sign-manual, as well as signature. The document is endorsed in 
a different but probably contemporary hand, ‘ Schir Henry Balfour, 
instrument that was never notar,’ explained as ‘ meaning that he 
was not acknowledged as a notary, the whole narrative of the writ 
being afterwards declared a forgery.’ This explanatory gloss, 
which we take to be the editor's, is misleading. Is it the instru- 
ment that ‘was never notar’ ?—a singular use of the word, if it 
means accepted as a valid notarial instrument. 

Whether valid or not, the circumstantial precision of the docu- 
ment, and above all the names of the witnesses it cites, preclude 
the possibility of a forgery in the only sense in which the term 
could be applied to such an instrument—namely, that the alleged 
writer of it did not write and sign it; or, in a looser sense, that 
the circumstances and the presence of the alleged witnesses were 
fictitious. Nothing would have been easier than to prove this, by 
evidence of the witnesses themselves. Had they not been present, 
as alleged in the document, what greater folly than to say they 
were? Nor can it be maintained that these witnesses were in 
collusion with Beaton and Balfour to perpetrate a fraud. At least 
three of the eleven proved themselves actively hostile to Beaton. 
These are— 

(1) William Kirkaldy, younger, of Grange, four years later one 
of his murderers. 

(2) Sir James Learmonth, of Darsie, or Dairsie, hereditary 
provost of St. Andrews, soon afterwards, in 1543, chosen one of 
the commissioners to negotiate the marriage of the infant Mary to 


7 Perhaps the same as in Knox, i. 97. 
VOL. XXI.—NO. LXXXI. 
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Henry VIII's son.* Knox® says the cardinal had planned to have 
him cut off, when his own death interrupted the treacherous project. 
His position as master of the household under James V is attested 
by Henry VIII.’° 

(3) Dr. Michael Durham was paid in July or August 50l. 
(Scots ?) as his half-year’s fee; and again, in January 1542-3, 
‘in recompensatioun of service done be him to our Soverane Lord, 
quhome God assolze, and for the rest of his fees, as his said precept 
beris . . . £200.”"' Knox represents Maister Michael Durham as 
of those who, ‘ for having counsalled Arran to have in his cumpany 
men fearing God’ (i.e. of the ‘ Godly,’ or protestants), were com- 
pelled ‘ by threatnyng to be hanged’ to leave Arran, when Beaton 
recovered power in 1543. 

The remaining eight witnesses are all priests or attendants, 
probably engaged in watching by the dying king during the night. 
Mr. Noél Paton has conjectured that John Sincler was, perhaps, 
the brother of Oliver, the king’s favourite, later dean of Restalrig, 
lord president of the court of session, and, after he married Mary 
to Darnley, bishop of Brechin. 

Of Henry Balfour himself we learn by a note of D. Laing” 
that the treasurer paid to one of this name a sum ‘to be gevin 
to puir househalderis to pray for his Hienes prosperous returnyng’ 
from his voyage to France in 1536. We may therefore conjecture 
that the priestly notary held office in the household as chaplain or 
eleemosynar. 

Of strictly contemporary writers Lindsay of Pitscottie alone 
has preserved to us a detailed account of the king’s last moments. 
In spite of his credulity and inaccuracy in the earlier portion 
of his history, this writer is entitled to consideration as a 
witness of contemporary events, though he was unquestionably 
biassed by religious, political, and family prejudices. He does not 
state his authority; evidently he was not himself present, and 
we can only conjecture that he may have gathered details from 
some of those who were present, according to his account, per- 
haps from Sir David Lindsay, his kinsman, and his neighbours, 
the earl and master of Rothes, and others mentioned below. 


The king passit out of Hallieruid house to Falkland and thair became 
so heavie and dolarous that he nether eit nor drank that had goode 
degestioun, and so he became so vehement seik that no man had hope of 
his lyffe. Than he did send for certane of his lordis baith sperituall and 
temporall to have thair consall, bot or they came he was nearhand 


® A strong protestant, allied with Brunston, Grange, Calder, and Norman Leslie— 
the party of murder, says Mr. A. Lang. 

® Works, i. 173, ed. Laing. © Holinshed, Chron. p. 448, ed. 1577. 
" Treasurer’s accounts, quoted by D. Laing in Knox, i. 106. 
2 Knox, i. 76. 
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strangled to death be the extreme melancollie. ... [On the news of 
Mary’s birth] the king ansuerit and said ‘ Adew, fair weill, it came witht 
ane lase, it will pase witht ane lase,’ '’ and so he recommendit himself to 
the marcie of Almightie god and spak ane lytill then frome that tyme 
fourtht, bot turnit his bak into his lordis and his face into the wall. At 
this tyme Dawid Bettoun cardienall of Scotland standing in presentis of 
the king, seeing him begin to faill of his strength and naturall speiche 
held ane through [?] of papir to his grace and caussit him subseryve the 
samin quhair the cardenall wrait that plessit him for his awin particular 
weill, thinkand to have autorietie and prehemence in the government of 
the countrie bot we may know heirbe the kingis legacie was werie schort, 
ffor in this maner he departit as I sall zow tell. He turnit him bak and 
luikit and beheld all his lordis about him and gaif ane lyttill smyle and 
lauchter, syne kissit his hand and offerit the samyn to all his lordis round 
about him and thairefter held wpe his handis to god and zeildit the spreit, 
and that verie quyetlie, for few was at his depairting except the cardinall, 
the erle of argyle, the erle of rothus, the lord askyne, the Doctour Mr. 
Michall Dury,'* schir David Lyndesay of the Mont Lyone herauld, the 
laird of graunge, andro wood of Largo, Normand leslie maister of rothus. 
The rest war bot his awin secreit serwandis. 


Pitscottie’s narrative then goes on to tell how Beaton, thinking 
Arran, though legally entitled, incompetent to govern ‘maid 
moyan’ with the queen-mother, Argyll, lord Seton, and many 
other lords, 


shawand thame the kingis commissioun and latter will quihilk he had 
gotten and obtenit be his grace ffor to be reullar of Scotland and tuttar 
to hir douchtar induring hir les aige.'* 


In this passage Pitscottie seems to imply that the king died 
immediately after he heard of Mary’s birth. He dates the king’s 
death on 20 Deec., and Mary was born on the 8th, or perhaps in 
the night of the 7th. But apart from this glaring inaccuracy, and 
the absurdity of making Beaton show Argyll the king's will, when, 
as it seems by his own account, Argyll was present at the signing 
of it, Pitscottie says nothing as to a forgery, still less that, ‘as 
many affirme, a dead manes hand was maid to subscrive ane blank, 
that thei mycht wryte above it what pleased thame best.’ This 
is Knox’s version, and his first book was written and published 
in 1560, seventeen or eighteen years later. Could Beaton have 
contrived such a fraud, in the presence of either of the above 
bodies of witnesses? Pitscottie’s list of the persons present at 
James’s death agrees with Balfour’s only in the name of the doctor 
of medicine ; but his ‘ secret servants’ may have included most of 
those mentioned by Balfour. The king, though feeble, is, in 
Pitscottie’s narrative, perfectly sensible to the last, and can use his 

® Knox (i. 91) reports this saying, ‘ The devill go with it,’ &e. 


A mistake for Durham; see above, p. 114. Perhaps Durie was his estate. 
® Pitscottie, i. 406 ff., ed. Aeneas Macksy (Scot. Text Soc.) 
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hand quite freely. It is noteworthy that of his nine witnesses only 
Argyll was favourable to the cardinal. Sir James Kirkaldy, of 
Grange, high treasurer, has taken his son’s place, the latter an 
official in the household, and perhaps worn out by watching; and 
the group includes the sinister figure of Norman Leslie, son and 
heir of the earl of Rothes, and a leader in the murder of Beaton. 
Lord Erskine went as ambassador to Henry VIII in 1543 to 
promote the English marriage, opposed by Beaton.'"® Andrew 
Wood, of Largo, was a commissioner in the general assembly of 
25 July 1567.'’ As to Sir David Lindsay, of the Mount, his poem 
on ‘ the tragicall death of the cardinall,’ 1547,’* would alone suffice 
to stamp him as his bitter enemy. Herein he makes Beaton say— 

Efter that boith strenth and speche wes lesit 

Ane paper blank his grace I gart subscryve . . . 


In taste more deplorable than his prolix doggerel, unillumined 
with a single flash of wit, he describes— 


Quhen every man had judgit as him list, 
They saltit me, syne closit me in ane kist. 
I lay unburyit sevin monethis, and more 
Or I was borne, to closter, kirk or queir, 
In ane midding.... ” 


It remains to consider briefly the ‘ evidence’ as to the ‘ forgery.’ 


On 24 Dec.” Lisle, English warden of the marches, reports to 
Henry VIII that on Tuesday last (19 Dec.) proclamation was made 
at Edinburgh that all should obey the earl of Arran,”! the earl 
of Argyll, the earl of Huntly, the earl of Murray ‘as the only 
governors of the realm under the Princes Elisabeth [Mary] her 
none age, and the cardenall was present at the publishing of the 
royal proclamacion.’ On 30 Dec. Lisle and others report to 
Henry VIII that a Scottish priest, chaplain to John Heron, 
charged with letters from Henry to James V, on finding the king 
dead, handed them to the whole council. After some two days’ 
delay he was sent for. 


The said priest hath showed us also that therle of Arren (which he 
saith ys second persone in the realm, that ys to say, next unto the princes, 
whose name ys Marye as it was told hym), send him worde by the 
secretarie not to departe untill he had spoken with hym. And at his re- 
payring unto hym, bade hym make his recommendaciouns unto me your 
graces warden, saing ‘ tell hym that the cardynall who was with the kinge 
at his departing, and in whose armes he died, hath told to the counsaill 


16 Hamilton Papers, i. 345. 7 Calderwood, Hist. ii. 382. 

18 Beaton’s body was given up by the garrison of St. Andrews to Arran in 
December 1546. 

19 Lindsay, Works, i. 14, &c. (ed. Laing, 1871). Cf. Knox, i. 178-9. 

2 Hamilton Papers, i. 346 ff., for this and following extracts. 

21 Note the singular omission of Beaton’s name. 
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many thinges in the kinges name,’ whiche he thinkith ys all lyes and so 
will prove. ; 
On 1 Jan. Lisle reports that a great convention of lords was 
summoned to Edinburgh this new year’s day. On 4 Jan. Arran, 
writing to Lisle, signs himself James G. (governor). On 5 Jan. 
(Friday) Lisle reports that Arran was proclaimed governor and 
protector ‘on Wednesday last,’ ic. on 3 Jan. On 6 Jan. Arran, 
to Henry VIII, signs himself ‘James Gowernour,’ news that 
Henry had already received before the 8th.2* On 5 Jan. Archibald 
Douglas, messenger between Angus and Drumlanrig,” a kinsman 
| of Angus, brought word to Lisle at Alnwick from Drumlanrig— 
Being asked who rulith now in Scotland, he said that the kinge being 
sicke and having no perffytte reason after that he was ons layed in his 
bedde, the Cardynall asked hym many questyons of the governaunce of his 
realme, if God did call hym to his marcie, whather he wold have therles 
of Arran,” Murray, Argyll and Huntley to rule the realme for his 
daughter? Wherunto he [i.ec. Archibald Douglas] said the kinge made 
no answere, albeit the cardynall reported otherwise. 


On 12 Febr. the imperial ambassador in London associated 
Beaton with the king’s alleged will, and on 17 March reported 
that the forging of a will under the king’s name was one of the 
charges for which the cardinal was in prison.” The ambassador’s 
information probably came from Henry’s court. On 11 April 
Lord Somerville, one of the ‘English’ lords taken prisoner at 
Solway Moss, and released by Henry on the death of James, told 
Sadler, the English ambassador to Arran, that Arran had pardoned 
the cardinal’s forging the king’s testament. On 12 April Arran 
denied to Sadler that he had pardoned Beaton, but affirmed that 
the cardinal ‘ did counterfeit the king’s testament, and when the 
king was even almost dead he took his hand in his and so caused 
him to subscribe a blank paper.”® 

Here we have the genesis of the story. Arran was ‘ faccell and ‘ 
inconstant’ (Pitscottie). Most of the nobles,a rough and ignorant 
class, according to Sadler, were bitterly jealous of the influence 
exercised by priests and Beaton over James. Some were protes- 
tant by conviction, but most for greed hungered to enrich them- 
selves at the expense of the church. The protestant faction, a 

violent and compact minority, had at this time great hopes of 
Arran. Stiffened by their support, Arran refused to stand aside 


* Henry VIII to Lisle, 8 Jan. 


; 23 Sir William Douglas, associated with Angus, Lennox, and other ‘ English’ lords, 
: Yule, 1543, in their attack on Arran and Beaton (Knox, i.111). Drumlanrig is in 
Dumfries, on the Nith. Whence Archibald Douglas derived his information we are 
not told. 

H *4 Note again the omission of Beaton’s and substitution of Arran’s name, 


*® Span. Cal. vol. vii. pt. ii. p. 243, quoted by Dr. Hay Fleming. 
26 Sadler Papers, i. 138. 
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or share authority with Beaton and others, seized him by a coup de 

main in the council chamber, and imprisoned him in Dalkeith and 
Blackness as the readiest way to silence his opposition to the 
English alliance. At the same time in all probability he impounded 
the notarial instrument. Hence, some 350 years later, it was dis- 
covered among the lumber of the Hamilton office. To justify these 
proceedings Arran and his advisers concocted this dark story of a 
forgery, gradually embroidered with romance, when Beaton no 

‘longer lived to give it the lie. 

The charge of forgery is supported by no evidence even at second- 
hand. Though we cannot in every case trace the ultimate source of 
these tales they bear concurrent testimony that Arran was their 
author. So far as we know there is no sign that the story ever came 
to Beaton’s ears. Not a particle of evidence has as yet been adduced 
to show that the charge was ever matter of judicial investigation, 
or that Balfour was called to account for the shameless fraud, and 
lost his hand, as the law enjoined; and, to crown all, in a few 
months Beaton was liberated and made chancellor, the English 
alliance was off, Henry commenced his ‘ rough wooing,’ and Arran 
was hand in glove with the cardinal, whom he has thus by secret 
insinuation traduced. For our own part, till better evidence be 
forthcoming, we find the sole origin of the calumny in the notarial 
testament of Balfour, suppressed and misrepresented by Arran. 

Why this was ‘never notar,’ according to the anonymous 

endorser, we cannot conjecture with any shadow of certainty. To 
assume, with Dr. Hay Fleming, that Beaton, in order to have two 
strings to his bow, provided both this instrument and a will 
appears gratuitous. In its very nature a notarial instrument would 
be a poor substitute, faute de mieux, for a will, the testator being 
then in extremis, or unable to do more than signify his assent by 
word or gesture. Its validity would depend on the authority of the 
scribe and the evidence of the witnesses cited. It does not appear 
that their signatures would be necessary, though this point is not 
‘clear. It may have been disputed on the ground that Balfour was 
not a notary public, having perhaps neglected to comply with the 
act of 1540, which enjoined that public notaries should be so 
registered with the sheriff, and in the case of notaries ecclesiastic, 
such as Balfour claimed to be apostolica autoritate, that they should 
register themselves with their ordinary. But this is mere con- 
jecture, and his description of himself implies that he regarded 
himself as duly constituted and competent to take instruments. 
The drafting of it is certainly not that of an inexpert hand. 
Whether, in the absence of a formal will, such a substitute could 
have stood is a question we leave to those learned in the law. Its 
moral weight, if genuine, is unimpeachable, and its genuineness is 
not called in question. H. F. Mortanp Srvpson. 
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Pitt's Retirement from Office, 5 Oct. 1761. 


Tue resignation of Pitt, afterwards earl of Chatham, on 5 Oct. 
1761 was an event of supreme importance as regards both the 
foreign relations of Great Britain and her domestic politics. It 
led to the alienation of Frederick the Great and it dealt a fatal 
blow to the dominance of the whig oligarchy, which had so long 
governed England; for by getting rid of their masterful colleague 
the whig lords gave the king a chance, which he used to the utmost, 
of establishing his system of personal rule. He and his confidential 
agent, the earl of Bute, were anxious for peace with France. Pitt 
stood in their way: he was not averse from peace, but he was 
determined to require such terms as would satisfy the just 
expectations of our ally Frederick of Prussia and would secure to 
Great Britain the advantages which her victories and conquests 
entitled her to demand. Bute would have been glad if he would 
have worked with him, both acting together as ministers of the 
king’s will; but Pitt’s attitude with respect to the negotiations with 
France would alone have been enough to render this impossible, 
and his authority in the cabinet was, therefore, a hindrance to the 
accomplishment of the king’s wishes. The jealousy with which 
his whig colleagues regarded him, and the anxiety of the duke of 
Newcastle to secure his own position by subserviency to the king 
and his agent, made them ready to play into the king’s hands by 
opposing Pitt in the cabinet. They wished to be rid of him, but 
neither they nor Bute intended that he should resign office before 
peace was made ; for they had no mind to take the management of 
the war upon their own shoulders. Negotiations were carried on 
during the summer by Hans Stanley, under Pitt's directions, in 
Paris and by Bussy in London. Pitt’s constant effort was to keep 
the business in Stanley’s hands and so retain his own control of it ; 
his opponents in the cabinet were anxious to have matters 
arranged in London with Bussy.' The court of Spain had already 
attempted to gain satisfaction from Great Britain with respect to 
certain grievances by an implied threat that its cause would be 
taken up by France; and Fuentes and Grimaldi, the Spanish 
ministers in London and Paris, were eager to arrange a strict 
alliance between France and Spain. On 15 July Bussy presented 
Pitt with a memorial threatening that, in case Spain was engaged 
in war, his master might make her cause his own. Pitt indig- 
nantly returned this memorial. The king was angered by the 
insult, and Bute shared, or adopted, his sentiments, so that for a 
time the party opposed to Pitt in the cabinet could not reckon on 
the earl’s help. 


* } Newcastle to Hardwicke, 14 May, 1761 (Add. MS. 32923, ff. 63-8). 
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The family compact between France and Spain was signed on 
15 Aug. The British government knew that a treaty between the 
two powers was signed, but did not know its purport. On the 
81st General Wall, the minister of Charles III of Spain, gave Lord 
Bristol, the British minister at Madrid, a paper avowing that the 
catholic king fully approved of Bussy’s memorial, and declaring 
that France and Spain had a right to intervene in the affairs one 
of the other for mutual assistance. France continued the negotia- 
tions with the British court. Time was of the utmost importance 
to the Bourbon powers, for the Spanish treasure fleet had not yet 
arrived, and the preparations for war which Spain was making were 
far from being completed. Pitt was anxious to seize the oppor- 
tunity by declaring war with Spain at once. The king and all the 
cabinet, save Pitt and his brother-in-law, Earl Temple, the lord 
privy seal, were determined not to take immediate action ; they 
would demand satisfactory assurances from the Spanish court, and 
if these were not given, would order Bristol to return home without 
taking leave, but they believed that it was still possible to arrange 
a peace with France and persuade her to break off the Spanish 
alliance. Pitt knew better; he was for instant action. He would 
not assent to the French proposals, which he considered unfair to 
our ally and inadequate to the claims of Great Britain. His 
refusal irritated Bute, and he promised the whig lords to help 
them against him. The king’s belief that a treaty with France 
was still possible was encouraged by a letter from Stanley; for the 
duc de Choiseul, in order to gain time, led Stanley to imagine that 
the French court was anxious for peace and would retreat from its 
alliance with Spain. Pitt, who thoroughly understood the position, 
treated Choiseul’s assurances as mere ‘amusements,’ and persisted 
in his demand for an immediate war with Spain. He drew up a 
paper, dated 18 Sept. and addressed to the king, in which he urged 
that orders should forthwith be sent to Bristol to return immedi- 
ately to England without taking leave.’ 

The following extracts from the duke of Newcastle’s Papers 
illustrate the short remainder of the struggle between Pitt and his 
opponents which ended in the memorable scene in the cabinet 
council of 2 Oct. Dr. Albert von Ruville has used these and other 
documents relating to Pitt’s resignation to good effect in his 
William Pitt, Graf von Chatham (Stuttgart, 1905), and his readers 
may be glad to have the more important sources of this part of 
his narrative presented in the words in which they stand in the 
Newcastle manuscripts. Wiuuiam Honr. 

2 This paper is printed in the Grenville Papers, i. 386-7, where the only differences 
from the copy in the Newcastle Papers, Add. MS. 32928, ff. 225-6, are that the printed 
version has, no doubt incorrectly, ‘the banks’ for ‘ the Bank’ of Newfoundland, and 


‘the defence of [for ‘ and’) the honour of his crown,’ and omits the signatures ‘ Temple 
C.P.S. [Custos Privati Sigilli], W. Pitt.’ 
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Devonshire House. September 19, 1761. 

(Endorsed Minutes of *) 

Present: Duke of Devonshire, Duke of Newcastle, Earl of Bute, Lord 
Mansfield. 

4 The papers being laid before the lords *® by His Majesty’s commands, 
& they being ask’d what might be advisable to be done thereupon were 
unanimously of opinion that before any hostilities should be committed, 
a notification should be given to the court of Spain tantamount to a 
declaration of war, & Lord Bristol recall’d. They were also unani- 
mously of opinion that reinforcements should be sent to the West Indies 
& Mediterranean, as if a war with Spain was certain, & proposed 
that number of ships of the line & land forces should be 
immediately sent to Guadaloupe. 

M' Secretary Pitt proposed (here insert the paper ®), in which Lord 
Temple concurred. The rest of the lords doubting of the propriety of 
such a measure, & having deliberated thereupon till late at night, 
desired to consider further thereon till Monday. 

Monday.’ The same lords are of opinion not to advise His Majesty 
to begin immediately a war with Spain, as thinking such a measure 
not sufficiently founded either in justice or prudence, but that a further 
trial ought to be made; & therefore humbly submit to His Majesty 
that a memorial should be sent to Lord Bristol to be delivered to 
Mr Wall stating that the desire His Majesty has shewn to cultivate the 
friendship of Spain, & to act with the greatest openness & sincerity upon 
all occasions: and as a proof of it His Majesty declares that with regard 
to the two first,’ His Majesty can give no other answer than what has 
already been given; but as to the third, he has always been ready to 
adjust in such a manner as might be agreeable to both parties, & is 
satisfied that the settlement on the coasts of the bay of Honduras etc. 
should be evacuated, His Catholick Majesty stipulating, that the British 
subjects should cut logwood till such time as the method in which we 
are hereafter to be furnished with it shall be settled between the two 
crowns. 

His Majesty having thought it agreeable to candour & good faith to 
explain his sentiments clearly & categorically upon these points, expects 
from the candour & good faith of H. C. Mt¥ that he will explain 
himself as to some parts of the paper delivered by M* Wall, & the 
extraordinary proceedings therein avow’d. He therefore desires to know 
whether H. C. Mt’ is under any engagements to take part with France 
in the present war against England, or whether H. C. Mt¥ intends to 
live in friendship with the King of Great Britain. 

That Lord Bristol be instructed to intimate to M* Wall that, in case 


3 The word following is obliterated. 

* In these transcripts the capital letters and the punctuation of the original 
are not preserved ; words underlined in the manuscript are represented in italics. 

5 The members of the cabinet were then called the ‘ lords of the cabinet.’ 

® Pitt’s paper of 18 Sept., see above, p. 120. 7 21 Sept. 

* The two grievances of Spain mentioned first in the memorial of the count de 


Fuentes of September 1760 concerned the capture of Spanish ships as prizes and her 
exclusion from the Newfoundland fishery. 


British 
Museum, 
Add, MS.! 
32928, f. 248 
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32928, f. 259 
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he does not receive a satisfactory answer on these points, the harmony 
between the two courts, so much to be desired, cannot subsist any longer, 
& that such a refusal will be considered as a declaration of war. 

Lord Bristol to be likewise instructed that, in case the court of Spain 
avows their intentions to [word obliterated] war, or avoids & refuses 
to give an explicite answer, his lordship is immediately to come away, 
giving notice to the merchants of the rupture & acquainting Adm! 
Saunders ° with it. 

Provisional orders to be sent to Saunders, by him to be forwarded to 
America, and information given to the governor of Gibraltar. 


II. 
The Duke of Newcastle to the Earl of Hardwicke. 
Claremont. Sept. 20. 1761. 

My dearest Lord,—I am persuaded your lordship knows how much 
I feel for you upon any occasion that must give you such just cause of 
concern as the melancholy one at present.!° My best & most sincere 
wishes & prayers will always attend you & your’s. I can’t pretend to 
give any advice. Your own great & virtuous mind will suggest more 
comfort & fortitude to you than I can pretend to do. 

It may not perhaps be altogether improper, if it is I heartily ask 
pardon, to endeavour to divert for one moment a melancholy private 
subject to the great depending distress of the publick. Your lordship saw 
in what confusion the meeting of the lords was the other night. I stay’d 
some time after, but nothing material happened in publick. I saw my 
Lord Bute in a very long private whisper with my Lord Temple, & my 
Lord Mansfield with M* Pitt. The Duke of Devonshire & my Lord 
Mansfield dined or rather supp’d with me afterwards. My lord M. gave 
us an account of what pass’d; but as I shall more authentically report it 
from my Lord Bute, I shall not mention it here. The Duke of Devon- 
shire received a note from my Lord B. desiring that my Lord Mansfield 
& I would meet his lordship at Devonshire House yesterday at one 
o'clock, which we accordingly did. Lord Bute behaved in the most 
cordial & frank manner that ever I knew him. He began by lamenting 
that your lordship was not there & the cause of it. He told us all that 
had pass’d between my Lord Temple, M' Pitt, & him (for they all 
joined at last) ; that he had used his utmost endeavour (as my Lord M. 
had also done) to induce M' Pitt to lay aside his absurd & offensive 
paper; that all he could say did not prevail; but, however, he 
thought he had got him not to sign it &, at last, not to give the paper to 
the king & give it afterwards to my Lord Bute, which is in substance the 
same. It is lodging his protest with the other secretary of state to be 
produced & quoted in parliament, as an appeal to the publick against 
the rest of the council present. My Lord Bute said that if we had any 
view of peace, he should be less solicitous what part M' Pitt took, but 
that as the continuance of the war seemed unavoidable, he thought we 
should do what we could to hinder Mr Pitt from going out & leaving 
the impracticability of his own war wpon us. And I must here observe 

* Sir Charles Saunders, vice-admiral and commander in chief in the Mediter- 
ranean. © Lady Hardwicke died 19 Sept. 
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that my Lord Bute at present always talks of the war in the present 
shape, with the addition of Spain, as impracticable. That he (Lord 
Bute) was ready to do whatever we should agree upon, & therefore 
proposed that we should take down minutes, & wished that I would carry 
them to your lordship for your consideration & correction. I dared not 
trouble you yesterday. And it was at last determined that I should send 
them to your lordship this morning, & beg (if it was not too much) that 
the Duke of Devonshire should wait upon you at seven this evening. 

My Lord Bute’s view was to have such a minute taken tomorrow at 
the meeting as might justify our dissent from M’* Pitt’s paper, but in 
such a manner as might give him the least offence, & particularly so as 
would not leave it in his power to represent that we had lost an oppor- 
tunity of putting it out of the power of Spain to hurt us. My Lord M. 
said that he had been turning his thoughts with the same view. The 
Duke of Devonshire took the pen & wrote down, my Lord M. chiefly 
dictating, the enclosed minutes,'! which I send in the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s own hand. I objected in general (as I had done to your lordship 
the night before) that Lord Bristol being to come away & a rupture 
declared in case of an unsatisfactory answer, which I feared we must 
expect, would necessarily bring on the rupture, tho’ not quite so soon or 
so offensively as M* Pitt’s paper. They were all of another opinion & 
said that, the conduct of Spain by their engagements with France & 
their avowal of the memorial presented by M. Bussy was so offensive 
that if, when we gave Spain such a handle to get off, & even made the 
proposal about the logwood, which my Lord Bristol now says they would 
agree to—if, after all this, Spain would not give us a satisfactory answer, 
& such a one as we might depend upon, so far that they had no intention 
to join in the present war or to come to a rupture with us, we should 
give M* Pitt such a handle against us as might have very bad conse- 
quences, if we did not take such a refusal as a declaration of war on their 
part & proceed accordingly. As the purport of this paper in its essential 
parts agrees entirely with that your lordship prepared at the council, & 
as I found it necessary to do something, I very readily acquiesced. They 
all agreed that this minute was only a rough & imperfect sketch, & 
indeed it is so in many parts, the necessary connections & references in 
many places totally omitted, & some expressions, I think, should be 
altered viz ‘the lords present doubting of the propriety of such a 
measure.’ I have no doubt about it. I would rather have had my Lord 
Bristol wait for an answer, giving them, however, to understand that he 
expected (in that case) his recall. That, they thought, might be repre- 
sented as entering into negotiations & giving Spain great advantage to 
prepare themselves. However, the whole is left to farther consideration 
& correction, which (though they dare not propose it) they hope from 
your lordship. I asked them, When this minute was adjusted, how or by 
whom it was to be introduced? and hinted that the other secretary of 


State was the proper person to do it. My Lord Bute made no difficulty, 


but said that he thought the minute should arise from the debate, & the 
first part of it, ’till we came to what was to be done, & where the 
unanimity of the council could be asserted, could be shew’d (by him) to 


" The minutes of the meeting on the 19th. 





Add. MS. 
32928, f. 303 
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M’ Pitt tomorrow. To which I think there is no objection, but I did 
observe that M' Pitt would hardly suffer his paper to be thus mangled, 
& I much doubt whether he will in any shape transmit these orders or 
the proposed mem"! to my Lord Bristol, & I much fear the execution, 
after everything is agreed amongst ourselves. I must do justice to my 
Lord Bute, that he acted with as much cordiality & concert with us as 
possible, & for the first time exactly as one of us; & that induced me to 
be more complying. If your lordship can see the Duke of Devonshire, 
I dare say you will settle everything in a quarter of an hour; but, pray, 
don’t forget the manner of introducing the substance of the minute & the 
person who should do it. 
I am, My dearest Lord, Most cordially yours 
Hoties NEWCASTLE. 


III. 
The Same to the Same. 


Newcastle House. Sept 21. 1761. near 8 o’clock. 


My dearest Lord,— 


Mr’ Pitt brought his paper, or rather protest, this day to the king & 
offered it to His Majesty, who declined accepting it. My Lord Bute was 
present, & said, ‘ As you, sir, have given your reasons & those of my Lord 
Temple for your opinion, it is but reasonable that those who dissented 
from you should give their’s also.’ AndI think it was agreed that M° 
Pitt’s paper should be inserted in the minute with our dissent. The king 
said to M Pitt that he would take no resolution with regard to Spain 
untill M' Stanley was arrived, for he believed that he might give some 
very necessary lights with regard to Spain. Mr Pitt seem’d surprised, 
but said nothing. 

When we came to council (my Lord Mansfield, who had been very ill 
in the night, was there), M' Pitt resumed the debate so far as related to 
his paper, to which he was determined to adhere. L* Bute spoke & 
mentioned with great respect your lordship’s absence & my Lord 
President’s,'? which, added to the use that might be had in seeing M" 
Stanley, was a reason for putting off this consideration. Mr Pitt replied 
that he had heard all that the most able men could say: he had not 
departed from his first opinion, & should not; neither did he see any use 
that Mr Stanley could be of. L* Bute named the king for wishing to 
have Stanley here before His Majesty came to any decision. The Duke 
of Devonshire & myself spoke strongly for adhering to our former 
opinion. The Duke of Devonshire proposed the orders to be sent to 
L* Bristol to require an explanation—what the intentions of Spain 
were & to enter into the expedient proposed about the logwood; but in 
all events, in case of an unsatisfactory answer, my Lord Bristol should 
immediately come away. My Lord Mansfield spoke long, not very clearly 
but rather of our side, laying it down that it did not appear to him that - 
operations could be undertaken against Spain that could suffer by the 
delay. That gave M* Pittan advantage to expatiate on his great scheme 
& the almost certainty of success against the united force of the House of 

#2 John Carteret, Earl Granville. 
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Bourbon: but there was not an hour to be lost. L' M® replied that, 
if that was- the case, it would then appear in a very different light, 
& plainly made fair weather with M" Pitt. My Lord Bute mentioned 
his behaviour to me afterwards & said, ‘My Lord, that is the man.’ M* 
Pitt adhered to his paper ; said he would not execute any other measures, 
& insinuated that the other secretary of state might do so. M™* Pitt 
lamented his situation, repented of the facilities he had been led into 
in the French negotiation, & was determined now to abide by his own 
opinion. He spoke very long, very well, & very determined, but with 
great politeness & candour. His brother-in-law was the very reverse; he 
spoke long indeed, very pompous, very passionate, very ill-bred, but very 
determin’d, & shew’d plainly that their party was taken to quit, or at 
least to have no share’ in any measure but their own. My L* Temple 
was very abusive & said, he thought that some of the company had paid 
dear for their unwise relaxations. I took him up, I hope with spirit, & 
I think to the satisfaction of my friends. 

The meeting ended, adjourned, as it were, sine die for Stanley; & 
Mr Pitt gave his paper in form to my Lord Bute to be ‘delivered to the 
king. After all was over, my Lord Bute, the Duke of Devonshire, & I 
had a most material conference which they desired I would communicate to 
your lordship. The Duke of Devonshire & I declared that no considera- 
tion or threat from M* Pitt should make us depart from our opinion. 
My Lord Bute said ‘We were in the right ’"— that the thing was over; 
that after what had pass’d M* Pitt & my Lord Temple could not stay. 
Besides, if Mt Pitt would execute nothing but his paper, business could 
not go on; & therefore he would concert with us what was to be done. 
We both said that, without departing from our opinion, we wish’d any- 
thing might be done to keep M* Pitt. My Lord Bute said, that was 
impossible. We then consider’d who should succeed him. I named 
George Grenville. L’ Bute liked my naming him, but thought that 
could not do. He immediately said, There is a friend of your’s whom 
you once named to me, Lord Egremont. I own I thought him very 
proper, but insinuated that L’ B. now knew more of him than I did. 
He said, No, and talked as reasonably as a man could do upon the whole. 
I am not quite clear that M" Pitt will quit; but I think it will be 
impossible to go on together. We then agreed to stand by one another 
(your lordship always included), & to do the best we could if drove to 
these extremities. The great point amongst us was to do right by the 
publick & in order thereat, first, to form a right minute of our own 
opinion in opposition to M* Pitt’s paper, & such a one as may bear 
the light. I dare not mention what we all three most earnestly wish— 
that your lordship would set down your thought for such a minute. The 
two points of the Fishery & Prizes may be mentioned or not; but I 
find it is thought that if L’ Bristol is not to come away upon an 
unsatisfactory answer, we shall give M' Pitt great handle against us. 
The next point is to form a proper memorial, or instruction, for my Lord 
Bristol, which, at the same time that it shews spirit by ordering him 
away, should be prepared in such a manner as may encourage, & not 
prevent Spain from giving a favourable answer. 


Houites NEWCASTLE. 
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IV. 
The Same to the Same. 


Newcastle House: Sept. 23, 1761. at night. 


My dearest Lord,—Besides the letter from M* Stanley of the 15‘ 
(which I hope your lordship has seen before this time) I may in confidence 
acquaint you that there is another which Mr Stanley says is to be seen 
only by the king, M* Pitt, & his colleague.’* The king with great 
difficulty made M* Pitt leave this letter with His Majesty, & His 
Majesty was so good as to shew it to me & to the Duke of Devonshire. 
The substance of it, to the best of my memory, was that the Duc de 
Choiseul had sent his sister, Madame de Grammont, to him (Stanley) to 
desire that the negotiation might not be broke off; that he, Choiseul, 
was sincere for peace; that the affair of Spain should not prevent it, or 
should be dropp’d; & that if we (England) meant sincerely peace, & 
not to justifie ourselves to the publick upon the measures we had taken, 
he (Choiseul) would seriously concert with us the measures to be taken 
jointly with regard to our respective allies in Germany. Stanley also 
says, I have this not only from the Duc de Choiseul’s sister, but from 
M° Choiseul’s enemies, & from some of the highest rank & distinction, 
which, as the king very rightly observed to me, was from the Prince de 
Conti, from whose house Stanley dates this letter.'* I find by the king 
that these letters made no impression upon M’ Pitt, tho’ they have made 
a great one upon His Majesty & my Lord Bute. The king seem’d so 
provoked & so weary that His Majesty was inclined in all events to put 
an end to the uncertainty about M' Pitt. Itold my Lord Bute of it, who 
admitted what I said to be true, but observed very rightly that in that 
the king went too fast: 

This morning we had our meeting at the Duke of Devonshire’s, 
where were present my Lord Chancellor,'!® my L' Bute, my L* Mans- 
field, my L* Anson, the Duke of Devonshire, & myself. My Lord 
Mansfield had a long conversation again this morning with Mr Pitt, but he 
said it turned entirely upon these letters from Mt Stanley, which Mr Pitt 
treated as amusements only, & not one word was said of the Spanish 
affair or of M' Pitt’s paper. My Lord M® thought that M' Pitt would 
let that sleep & go on with other business. My L* Bute spoke with 
great strength & as much like a minister as ever I heard any one speak. 
He said Mr’ Pitt had given his opinion in writing to the king (which the 
king shew’d me this day, & is signed Temple, C.P.S. W™ Pitt), that 
therefore he (L* Bute) thought that all the other lords ought, in justice 
to themselves & in regard to the king, to tell their opinion also to His 
Majesty, not in writing, for that was he did know what, a paper war, but 
by having an audience of His Majesty in the closet. My Lord Mansfield 
seem’d to think that there might be some objection to that as an offensive 
measure to M' Pitt. Lord Bute took that up strongly. The Duke of 
Devonshire & I were quite with my Lord Bute; & it was agreed that 


13 The earl of Bute, the other secretary of state. 

4 Louis Francois de Bourbon, prince de Conti, victor at Madonna dell’ Olmo, near 
Coni, 30 Sept. 1744; commanded unsuccessfully on the Rhine, 1745 ; died 1776. 

18 Lord Henley, afterwards earl of Northington. 
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the Chancellor, Lord; Mansfield, & Lord Anson should go to the King 
tomorrow for that purpose, which they will do. The Duke of Devonshire 
will speak to the Lord President to do the same; L' Ligonier will also 
be spoke to; L® Halifax will certainly do it. I mentioned Holdernesse ; 
Lord Bute was indifferent about him. The opinion is to declare their 
dissent to M* Pitt’s proposal, & to the beginning, at present, hostilities 
against Spain. I took the liberty to say that I knew enough of your 
Lordship’s opinion to declare it to the King, & indeed the whole 
council knew it from yourself; but that I was very sure that when your 
lordship could comejto court, you would have no ‘difficulty in confirming 
it to His Majesty. My Lord Bute said we could give no answer or take 
any minute ; for every day alter’d the state of the question ; that these 
letters from M* Stanley made it absurd to take any measure with Spain 
till Stanley had given us farther light with regard to it. 

Everything pass’d extremely well and, I think, comes to what your 
lordship will approve. It certainly agrees with my opinion; for your 
lordship must remember I never saw the necessity of making a hasty 
answer to Spain, & I am the more pleas’d that there is to be none, as I 
doubt whether the answer, if it was to be made, would be quite what I 
could wish it, & it is certainly very doubtful whether, in any case, M* 
Pitt would execute it. My Lord Bute is now extremely right upon the 
Spanish point, which seems to be that upon which Mr’ Pitt is determined 
to make his stand ; but I am apprehensive that these letters from Stanley 
may alter that question and bring back again the point to the French 
negotiation. There I think, if we can agree, we have more advantage 
over Mr Pitt than even in the other. Suppose M* Stanley sends such a 
mem’! as he mentions given him by M° Choiseul, & we should send 
him orders, if the memorial will justifie it, to conclude or continue the 
negotiation upon that foot. If, then, M™ Pitt goes out upon that, I 
should think he would be as little justified or approved as upon any 
other point whatever. For then it will come to this: France desires M* 
Stanley to stay; they offer to come into your own proposals; M* Pitt 
will cut it short & won’t so much as suffer you to see whether 
France is in earnest or not. In this I suppose no or very immaterial 
concessions will be proposed; but M* Pitt will insist upon the king’s 
honor to recall Stanley & put an end to the negotiation. I am not 
afraid that my Lord Bute will join M" Pitt in that, but I have my fears 
what my Lord Bute will venture to do upon the total of this question. 
His apprehension of the unpopularity of delay, protraction, weakness, 
instability &c. may frighten him, but it will be very unfortunate if it 
does. I told him this day (& that has been my argument from the 
beginning) I think we ought to trust ourselves to do the best according te 
circumstances & the state of things, & I think there can be no diffi- 
culty in it now; for we know whatever we do, we shal! be equally opposed 
by Mr Pitt & my Lerd Temple; & therefore do right, & that alone will 
justifie us. 

I shall not trouble your Lordship with a visit at present; you can’t 
doubt how sincerely I ever shall be your’s 


Hotites NEWCASTLE. 
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¥. 


The Same to the Same. 
Claremont. Sept. 26. 1761. 

My dearest Lord,—I hope a little country air & this fine weather will 
have relieved your lordship & procured for you better & quieter nights. 
I made the proper use of your letter by shewing the material parts of it 
to the king, with which His Majesty was extremely pleased, & talked with 
the utmost affection & respect of your lordship, as I conclude my Lord 
Anson has acquainted you. The lords (without exception), that is our 
friends, have all been severally with the king, & have spoken their 
opinion boldly & clearly to His Majesty. The king told me that no- 
body spoke stronger than my Lord Mansfield, & His Majesty is much 
pleased with my Lord Halifax. 

Iam sorry to acquaint you that yesterday arrived letters from Mr" 
Stanley '° (copies of which I here inclose & beg you will return them to 
me) that Stanley, contrary to his declaration in his last letter of the 15th, 
is coming away without either wailing for, or putting M. Choiseul in 
mind of the memorial he promised us. I suppose he thought his orders 
were too strong for him to dare to disobey them.'? Mr’ Pitt saw the king 
yesterday, but said not one.word upon Stanley’s letter. He triumphs 
much upon Grimaldi’s letter,'* & I suppose will do so more upon that 
[crossed out] remarkable expression in Stanley’s, ‘ When Spain declares 
war I suspect an attack upon Portugal.’ This, my Lord Bute says, 
supposes a resolution in Spain ‘to declare war,’ but, however unfortunate 
that may be, it by no means justifies M* Pitt’s advice ‘to break first 
with them.’ The king seems every day more offended with Mr Pitt, & 
plainly wants to get rid of him in all events. Iam not sure his minister 9 
is not of the same mind, & I believe the Duke of Devonshire would not 
oppose it. For my own part I believe the king must get rid of M" Pitt; 
for I don’t suppose he will in earnest quit. Things, however, in all 
shapes must go on very awkwardly. Lord Bute said to me yesterday, 
remarkably enough, ‘If we have a war with Spain, we must give up the 
German war ; it is impossible to carry on both, & then’ (says Lord Bute) 
‘Mr Pitt will quit for that.’ Giving up the German war is easier said 
than done. 

I must now give your lordship an account of a very material conver- 
sation between my Lord Bute & the Duke of Devonshire, subsequent to 
that I had with them upon the arrangement to be made if Mr Pitt went 
out. The solicitor ?° will have told your lordship all that pass’d in that 
conference relating to M* Fox. I then express’d my doubts how many 
of my friends would like putting Mt Fox at the head of the house of 

16 Stanley to Pitt, dated 19 Sept., received the 25th, 1761 (Add. MS. 32928, f. 245). 

” As on 15 Sept. it appeared that Choiseul was trifling with England, Pitt, in 
accordance with a decision of the cabinet, ordered Stanley to demand his passport 
and return forthwith (Add. MS. 32928, f. 170). 

18 Probably the intercepted letter of Grimaldi to Fuentes, dated 13 Sept., announcing 
the ratification of the treaty between France and Spain, and referred to below, p. 130. 
See Chatham Correspondence, ii. 141-4, 

4 The earl of Bute. 


® The solicitor-general, Charles Yorke, second son of the earl of Hardwicke, who 
received the great seal on 17 Jan. 1770 and died on the 20th of that month. 
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commons. My Lord Bute said, There is a great deal in what the Duke 
of Newcastle says. To avoid that, I proposed George Grenville for 
secretary of state. Lord Bute rejected it, & then said he had not a 
manner of speaking which would do against M™ Pitt. Soon after I had 
a long conversation with M* Stone,?! whom I know to be as honest &, I 
think, as unprejudiced & as good a judging man as any in this country. 
He has great indignation at Mr Pitt’s behaviour, & thinks we are bound 
in honor & conscience to support His Majesty against him when that 
becomes necessary. But he said very clearly that, tho’ he wished M* Fox 
very well, he seldom saw him, & had a friendship for him, yet he would 
declare his opinion very clearly that the going from the most popular 
man (M° Pitt) to the most unpopular man in England (M* Fox) would 
give such an advantage to M" Pitt as to put it out of M* Fox’s power ‘to 
be of any service on this occasion.’ After full consideration, & knowing 
the Duke of Devonshire’s regard for M* Stone’s opinion, I acquainted his 
grace with it, who told me our friends would never bear G. Grenville. 
Yesterday my Lord Bute came to the Duke of Devonshire & told him 
that he found (I suppose amongst his own people) that the scheme about 
Mr’ Fox would not do; that in such a violent state everybody must give 
up their own inclinations ; that at present he knew but of one thing that 
could do, but he supposed that must not be mentioned, that G. Grenville 
would not take his brother-in-law’s place, but that, if the Duke of New- 
castle would consent to it, G. Grenville might be chancellor of the 
exchequer &, as such, at the head of the house of commons. The 
moment my lord duke mentioned it to me I told him that that was 
impossible ; that I had determined never to agree to it, not out of any 
dislike to G. Grenville; that I had now a treasury to my mind, with one 
of Lord Bute’s favourites in it,?* & that I hoped that it would not be 
expected that I should altcr it. The Duke of Bedford was with me 
yesterday morning, & told me, If Mr. Pitt went out he was ready to 
serve the king in any way, to take anything great or nothing at all, by 
which, I imagine, he squinted at secretary of state. The Duke of Devon- 
shire mentioned it to my Lord Bute. His lordship seem’d very averse to 
it, but at last said he would yield to anything for the king’s service ; 
& my Lord Bute acquiescing in the Duke of Bedford is made a strong 
argument for me to do the same as to George Grenville. The case is 
very different. My Lord Bute is master of the whole, & consequently 
of everybody ; my case is very different. The moment M* Grenville is 
chancellor of the exchequer it is to him, & to him only, to whom the 
king & his minister will apply, & it is he who will have singly 
the king’s confidence. Besides M' G. Grenville is too considerable in 
himself & too well supported to make an agreeable chancellor of the 
exchequer. I know myself; I am sure I should not pass one easy 
moment in the treasury after that was done. It was cruel to put me to 
*) Andrew Stone, the elder brother of George Stone, archbishop of Armagh, was 


private secretary to Newcastle, had been sub-governor to George III when prince of 
Wales, and was a commissioner of trade 1749-61. 

2 Gilbert, afterwards Sir Gilbert, Elliot, M.P. for Selkirkshire, father of the first 
earl of Minto, was appointed a commissioner of the treasury 12 March 1761. 
Walpole describes him at that date as ‘ another of Lord Bute’s court’ (Memoirs of the 
Reign of George III, i. 34, ed. Barker). 
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such a test. The Duke of Devonshire out of friendship ought to have 
suppressed it at once & never to have suffer’d it to come to my know- 
ledge, especially as his grace thought our friends would not bear him to 
be secretary of state, much less to be chancellor of the exchequer, where 


he might come across me. In the other station it was only an addition 
to my Lord Bute. 


. a . . 
Ever your’s 
Houites NEwcastTLe. 


VI. 
(Endorsed St. James’s Oct. 2. 1761 Minute & in a later hand Spanish 
War.) 
Sr. JameEs’s Oct. 2‘ 1761. 


Present. 


Lord President. Earl of Hardwicke. 
Lord Privy Seal. Lord Ligonier. 
Duke of Devonshire. Lord Anson. 

Duke of Newcastle. Lord Mansfield. 
Ear! of Bute. M' Secretary Pitt. 


The meeting was opened by M* Secretary Pitt who supposed the 
occasion of it was, to consider what orders should be sent to my Lord 
Bristol in answer to his lordship’s letter, inclosing the paper from 
General Wall relating to the memorial presented here by Mo" Bussy in 
consequence of engagements said to be enter’d into between the courts of 
France & Spain. Mr" Pitt adhered to the opinion deliver’d in writing to 
the king by my Lord Privy seal & himself, which opinion, M' Pitt said, 
was greatly confirm’d & strengthen’d by an intercepted letter from 
Grimaldi at Paris, dated the 13 of August, to Mo" Fuentes here.?* 

Lord President—My Lord President adhered to his former opinion, 
that we were neither founded in justice nor expediency to begin hostilities 
against Spain, & stated the great misfortunes of a Spanish war if it 
should prove unavoidable. 

Duke of Newcastle. The Duke of Newcastle strongly adhered to his 
former opinion, that we were neither founded in justice from the accounts 
transmitted by Lord Bristol, nor in prudence & expediency, to begin 
hostilities against Spain, which would both render the present load of 
expence much more insupportable, & would not fail to continue the war, 
as the demands & interests of a fresh power must necessarily come under 
consideration at a peace. 

Duke of Devonshire. The Duke of Devonshire declared strongly that 
he adhered to his former opinion against beginning hostilities against 
Spain. 

L* Hardwicke. My Lord Hardwicke enter’d fully in justification of 
his former opinion; & to prove that no new incident had happened, & 
particularly that the intercepted letter above mentioned had not alter’d 
his former opinion ; that he doubted much whether Spain would declare 


23 See above, p, 128, 
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war against us; and that it had been constantly the view of France to 
encourage Spain to take such steps as, knowing our vivacity, might 
animate us to begin with them, & that if we should do so we should fall 
into the trap laid for us, & mentioned a letter from Sir Benj" Keene in 
1754 shewing that that was then the view of France.** 

Lord Bute. My Lord Bute spoke strongly in support of his former 
opinion ; that he had hoped that Mr Stanley might have furnished some 
lights which might have reconciled the opinions of the council ; that, as 
he had not done it, my Lord Bute could not advise the beginning 
hostilities against Spain which would be of such consequence to this 
kingdom, & therefore ought to be avoided if possible ; that a war with Spain 
was dangerous ; that it should be kept off as long as possible; that he 
would ask what other parts of the present war could be laid aside in 
order to support this additional weight & burthen ? 

L* Anson. My Lord Anson was strongly of the same opinion, & gave 
as a reason for it that our ships were not in a condition to enter 
immediately into any material operation against Spain. 

Lord Mansfield. My Lord Mansfield supported strongly his former 
opinion against beginning hostilities against Spain, which, besides the 
other manifold inconveniences which would arise from it, could not fail to 
give jealousy to all neutral maritime powers, as if Great Britain was 
endeavouring to destroy them all as soon & as fast as they could have 
an opportunity of doing it. 

Lord Ligonier. My Lord Ligonier spoke very strongly against 
beginning hostilities with Spain. He stated the land forces of Spain 
to be above 70,000 men, & the great figure Spain alone made in the 
beginning of Queen Anne’s war, & what might justly be apprehended 
from them now with this force & an addition of 20,000 Neapolitans 
thrown into the scale of France, which might be a great prejudice to this 
kingdom. 

L* Privy Seal. After this M* Pitt spoke twice, & my Lord Privy 
seal adhered strongly to his former opinion given in to the king, & left 
the council. 

Mr Pitt in his speech recapitulated his own situation. Call'd (as he was 
without having ever ask’d one single employment in his life) by his 
sovereign &, he might say, in some degree by the voice of the people, to 
assist the state when others had abdicated the service of it—that he accord- 
ingly came, had gone thro’ more difficulties than ever man did, that (tho’ 
he supposed it might be good fortune) he had succeeded in his measures 
taken for the honor & interest of the nation; that in the execution of 
these measures he had met with great obstruction from some (hinting at 
principal persons) who did not wish the success of them. That there 
was hardly one expedition which he had proposed, tho’ the most probable 
& at last attended with the best success, that had not been before treated 
as chimerical & ridiculous. That he was loaded with the imputation of 
this war being solely his, that it was call’d his war; that it had been a 
successful one; &, more than that, hinted that the success was solely 
owing to him. That the case was otherwise now. He said what little 
credit he had in the council from an union of opinion of some of the 


*4 This letter is printed by Coxe, Bourbon Kings of Spain, iii. 155-67, 4th ed. 
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greatest persons in this kingdom. He knew the little interest he had 
either in covncil or parliament ; that he had but one lord in council who 
agreed with him—with whom he would live & die. Thatthe papers he had 
in his bag (meaning my Lord Bristol's letter & M* Wall’s paper) fix’d an 
eternal stain on the crown of England if proper measures were not taken 
upon it. That it would be criminal in him as secretary of state to let 
this affair sleep in his office. That it was the greatest indignity that ever 
had been offer’d to the crown of Great Britain. Spain is now carrying 
on the worst specie of war she can; for France covers her trade, lends 
her money, & abets her in negotiation. This puts you actually in war 
with the whole house of Bourbon. That he could not acquiesce in 
sending no answer to Spain but what was contained in his paper. That 
in his station & situation he was responsible, & would not continue without 
having the direction. That this being his case, nobody could be surprised 
that he could go on no longer, &, he would repeat it again, that he would be 
responsible for nothing but what he directed. That he saw with pleasure 
such an union & such a conjunction of the greatest & most considerable 
men in this kingdom as, he hoped, would carry on the king’s business 
with success. 

My Lord President made a speech of compliment to M' Pitt, & argued 
that the point M' Pitt went upon was too much, unless he claimed 
infallibility : that he knew very well the king might take a foreign measure 
with his secretary of state only; but that if the king referr’d the matter 
to his council, the opinion of the majority of the council was the measure, 
the rest was only execution. 

To which M* Pitt replied owning his great obligations to my lord 
president for the constant assistance which he had given him in the 
support of his measures, without which assistance in some or many 
instances he should not have been able to carry his measures thro’. He 
must also acknowledge he had great support in particular instances from 
other lords of the old administration, & had always receiv’d great 
civilities from all. 

All the lords (except my lord privy seal & M* Pitt) desired my Lord 
Anson to acquaint the king that they were unanimously of opinion 
that, a considerable reinforcement should be forthwith sent to Adm! 
Saunders, that he might be enabled to resist any hostilities that might 
be commenced by Spain, & with proper directions to Adm! Saunders to 
be upon his guard. 


The French Losses in the Waterloo Campaign. 


In dealing with the French losses in the Waterloo campaign (ante, 
vol. xix. pp. 681-93, Oct. 1904) I was compelled to give the figures 
for the strength of the Imperial Guard from the last return then 
accessible to me, that of 1 June, as given by Coudere de Saint- 
Chamans in his Dernitre Armée de Napoléon. Since then I have 
discovered that a later return exists, one signed Dériot, and dated 
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16 June, the very morning of the battles of Ligny and Quatre Bras. 
Thus it is now possible to give as precise an estimate of the force 
of the Guard when it took the field, as has been already given for 
the other units of the French army. I owe this return to my friend 
Commandant Balagny, who was good enough to search for it in 
the archives of the French war office. The number of officers is 
somewhat lower, except in the artillery, than the earlier figures ; 
for the return of 1 June, drawn up before the Guard quitted Paris, 
includes a good many officers (though very few of the rank and file) 
who were ultimately left behind and thrown on to the strength 
of the half-formed 5th and 6th regiments of Voltigeurs and 
Tirailleurs, or of the depots of the Guard. The figures stand 
as follows :— 


Officers Pre- | C fficers Pre- 
sent, 1 Jure | sent, 16 June 


Infantry.—Old Guard : 


1st Grenadiers ) 


2nd ) a 86 78 

3rd - 2 

4th " } ‘ 65 61 

1st Chasseurs } 7 89 68 

2nd “ 

3rd ‘ ) . 

4th : j 80 | 64 
Young Guard : ] 

1st Tirailleurs ) | a 

3rd = i ‘ ‘ ‘ et 80 54 

1st Voltigeurs 9 

“a }. 82 63 
Heavy Cavalry : 

Grenadiers a cheval ) ; : 5 117 95 

Dragcons ) 

Gendarmes. ° ° ° ° a 4 | 4 
Light Cavalry: 

Lancers 

Chasseurs } 139 106 
Artillery ° : : . ‘ ‘ 54 97 

Total ‘ 806 690 


Tt will thus be seen that the percentages of loss which I gave in my 
article all need to be revised—the proportion of casualties to 
officers present being in all cases, save the artillery, perceptibly 
higher than those which I first stated, owing to the fact that a 
smaller number of officers were present than I had supposed. 

It will be unnecessary to state again in full the percentages of 
loss at Ligny and Quatre Bras, where the Imperial Guard only lost, 
in all, three officers killed and eight wounded out of over 650 
present ; but those of Waterloo are worth giving, in order to show 
how the fighting bore on the various units. 





THE FRENCH LOSSES IN 


Officers Officers Officers 
Present * Killed Wounded 


Infantry : 


1st Grenadiers ) 

2nd “ 

3rd . 

4th a 

1st Chasseurs 

2nd ‘ 

3rd ss 

4th - 

1st Tirailleurs 

3rd * 

1st Voltigeurs 

3rd +s 
Heavy cavalry . . | 94 
Light cavalry . . . 104 
Artillery . ° . ° 97 








| waren tom | mol mmo ee 





Total . : 678 | 235 


Of these, as was shown in my article of October 1904, the 3rd and 
4th Grenadiers and Chasseurs and all the cavalry were opposed 
entirely to the English. Their percentage of loss works out at 


-_— Present * | Casualties | Per cent. 


57 | 33. | | 678 


3rd Grenadiers ) 
4th os j 
3rd Chasseurs , 
4th = j 64 
Heavy cavalry ; ° ‘ 94 
Light cavalry ° <s af oo 


40 | 625 


39 | 406 
30 | 288 


or in all a loss of 44:2 per cent. of the officers in the field. Of the 
Young Guard, all of whom were opposed to the Prussians, the 
much more moderate casualty list stands thus :— 


~ Present* Casualties Per cent. 


Ist Tirailleurs ens 
3rd 7 a 53 | 15 28°3 


1st Voltigeurs ° , 
— } . -| 68 | 19 30°1 


or an average of about 29°3, showing clearly enough how far less 
was the stress of battle at Planchenoit than on the slopes east of 
Hougoumont. The ist and 2nd Grenadiers and 1st and 2nd 
Chasseurs having been divided, and used partly against the English 
and partly against the Prussians, it is impossible to distribute 
with accuracy their losses, which ran to 46 casuaities out of 145 
present, or 31°7 per cent. 

The return of 16 June, giving the exact strength of the Guard 
when it took the field, has never before been published, so that it 


1 Deducting previous losses at Ligny ete. in each unit. 
* After deducting Ligny casualties. 
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may not be out of place to give it here. It will be noted that it 
makes out the Guard to have been some 1,300 stronger than is 
shown by Siborne and the other standard authorities. 


Present Sick or Depét Total 


Officers Men Officers} Men Officers | Men 


1st Grenadiers 
2nd v 
3rd as 
4th a 
1st Chasseurs . 
2nd ai 
3rd ag 
4th = : 
Ist Tirailleurs 
3rd ia ‘ 
1st Voltigeurs . 
3rd o ‘ 


Infantry : 
' 
| 





Total Infantry . 





Cavalry : 


Lancers . . ° é 
Chasseurs 4 cheval . a | 1,188 
Dragoons . ‘ ‘ é 765 
Grenadiers 4 cheval a 752 
Gendarmes . ° ot : 102 


Total Cavalry . ‘ é 3,590 


Artillery . . ° ‘ ¢ 3,071 

Sapeurs . ° . . é 109 

Marins . ° . : 104 | é 

Equipages ° ‘ ‘ 390 | 18 
Ouvriers . ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 261 5 21 


Grand total . é 720 20,079 | 143 3 863 | 22,735 


( 





This set of figures disposes of M. Houssaye’s statement that 
only five battalions of the Guard were engaged in Ney’s final at- 
tack on the British light centre at Waterloo. He says that the 
4th Chasseurs was a small regiment originally, and suffered so 
severely at Ligny that it was consolidated into a single battalion 
on 18 June. These assertions are contradicted (1) by the fact 
that it certainly had 1,041 bayonets—two full battalions—on the 
morning of Ligny, as shown by this return, and (2) by the 
tables of M. Martinien, which demonstrate that the regiment lost 
not one single officer killed or wounded at Ligny. It cannot 
possibly, therefore, have had more than 20 or 80 casualties in the 
rank and file—probably less. At Waterloo, therefore, it must have 
been still over 1,000 strong, and formed two full battalions. Ney’s 
attack, therefore, was delivered by six, not five battalions, supported, 
as we believe, by two more of the 2nd Chasseurs somewhat to the 
rear of the échelon formed by the others. C. Oman. 





Reviews of Books 


The Early History of India, from 600 B.C. to the Muhammadan 
Conquest, including the Invasion of Alexander the Great. By 
Vincent A. SuitH, M.A. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1904.) 


AncIEnT India has no ‘history’ in the ordinary sense of the term. In 
all the vast literatures, Sanskrit, Pali, or Prakrit, which belong to the 
period of some eighteen centuries with which this book deals there is no 
Herodotus or Thucydides, no Livy or Caesar. Such knowledge as we 
now possess of the personages or the events of this period has, for the 
most part, been gradually accumulated from incidental references, from 
inscriptions and coins, and from the statements of foreign writers. Of 
one short episode alone—the invasion of Alexander the Great, an episode 
of which no certain trace remains in any Indian document, monument, 
or institution '—do we possess any connected account. For the rest, all 
that we know has been gained by piecing together such fragments of 
information as it has been possible to rescue from sources which are not 
primarily historical in character. The results, however, thus obtained by 
a number of scholars working in special directions are, in the total, very 
considerable, and may well be regarded as no mean monument of human 
patience andingenuity. In thepresent volume Mr. Vincent Smith gathers 
together these results into one comprehensive survey. He has given to 
the world, for the first time on a large scale,” a connected history of ancient 
India, of the kind which Elphinstone, writing in 1839, declared to be im- 
possible, and which at that date undoubtedly was impossible. For such 
a task Mr. Vincent Smith has special qualifications. He has an extensive 
knowledge of India and its monuments ; he is in the front rank of Indian 
numismatists and archeologists; and he has during many years taken an 
active part in the researches the results of which he summarises in this 
book. From time to time he has published in the various oriental 
journals monographs devoted to special periods of Indian history, such as 
those of the Andhra, Kushan, and Gupta dynasties; and he has now 
completed this series of special studies by extending his survey to the 
whole history of pre-Muhammadan India. 

The study of ancient India is constantly progressing; and it may 
confidently be expected to progress in the future with greater rapidity 


1 Niese’s assertion that the whole development of India was dependent on the 
institutions of Alexander the Great is rightly characterised by Mr. Vincent Smith as 
‘a grotesque travesty of the truth’ (p. 210). 

* The first part—some eighty pages—of a much smaller History of India, by Dr. 
A. F. R. Hoernlé and Mr. H.-A. Stark, also published in 1904, is written on the same 
principle. 
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and certainty, now that so much has been done, and is still being done, 
to bring together and arrange materials previously widely scattered in 
books and periodicals, to determine the precise value of the evidence, and 
to present this evidence in the most convenient form. It is manifest, 
therefore, that at the present time any summary of the history of 
ancient India must have a temporary rather than a permanent value. 
To continue the simile which Mr. Vincent Smith modestly applies to his 
own work, while it possesses the advantages, it must necessarily be accom- 
panied by the limitations, of a stock-taking. 'When—in a few years’ time, 
let us hope—the schemes of the Grundriss der Indo-arischen Philologie 
und Altertumskunde has been fully carried out, and when the vast mass 
of epigraphic material is made available by means of such lists of 
inscriptions as those recently published by Professor Kielhorn as sup- 
plements to the Epigraphia Indica, the study of ancient Indian history 
will be placed on an entirely new basis, and what is now an admirable 
handbook must necessarily become obsolete. In the meantime Mr, 
Vincent Smith’s book will be very gratefully accepted by students. 
Those who are the most intimately connected with these studies will be 
the first to congratulate him on the success with which he has accom- 
plished a task of no ordinary difficulty, and the most ready to excuse such 
shortcomings as are inevitable in the work of a pioneer. 
E. J. Rapson. 


La Conjuration de Catilina. Par Gaston Botsster. (Paris: Hachette. 


1905.) 


In this volume the veteran scholar has returned to that period which 
supplied him with the material for one of his earliest books and perhaps 
his most fascinating one, Cicéron et ses amis. If the charm of this one 
is not so great, it is only because the subject is less pleasant; all the 
old felicity of style is here, all the directness and honesty of present- 
ment; and the faculty of interesting the ordinary reader as well as the 
trained student—a faculty now becoming rare even in France—is as 
lively in M. Boissier as ever. He stands alone in the art of kindling an 
interest in the ancient world in the minds of those who are not 
specialists ; and the reason is simply that he adds to his admirably 
lucid style a thorough knowledge of every subject he takes in hand, 
a quick sense of life and character, and a sound literary judgment. 
These last qualities are well illustrated in the earlier part of this 
volume, where M. Boissier discusses the motive of Sallust in writing his 
Catilina. Passing in review the various explanations that have been 
suggested, including the famous one of Mommsen, that the Catilina was 
a political pamphlet meant to disprove Caesar’s complicity in the plot, he 
comes to the conclusion that the motive was really only a literary one, 
i.e. that Sallust’s own explanation is the true one, as he has given it to us 
in his sententious preface. Disappointed in a somewhat stormy public 
career, in which he had failed to obtain the consulship, the summit of his 
ambition, he fell in with the prevailing tendency of his time, and, like 
Asinius Pollio, determined to attain fame as a man of letters. M. Boissier 
justly appeals to his style as evidence for this view. Son style n’est pas 
de ceux qu’on apporte en naissant et qui sont un don de nature. Devenu 
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écrivain a plus de quarante ans, il se l'est fait a lwi-méme ; on y sent le 
parti pris et effort ; tout y est voulu et cherché. When he goes on to 
call the Catilina a sort of literary manifesto against Cicero and his style, 
we may not follow him so easily ; but we readily grant that the preface 
contains the real motive, and that the choice of subject was due to the 
literary and dramatic opportunities it offered. 

Coming now to the narrative portion of the book, we may notice 
M. Boissier’s treatment of the two most interesting questions connected 
with the conspiracy, namely, first, what was the real meaning and motive 
of the plot, and secondly, whether Cicero was justified in executing 
Lentulus and the others. 

The former of these questions is not easy to discuss fully in a short 
monograph, because, apart from its purely political aspect, the conspiracy 
had its roots far back in the past, and cannot be understood without 
investigation into the social and economic history of Rome and Italy since 
the outbreak of the social war. M. Boissier sees the distinction between 
the political motives of the day and the economic causes at work 
during a whole generation ; he sees that Caesar and Crassus, so far as 
they were aware of the plot, were instigated probably by political motives 
only, and that the expected return of Pompeius from the east with his 
army was an inevitable event which governed the whole political situation. 
Whether he fully appreciates the force of the economic causes is not quite 
so clear. He mentions the letter of Manlius to Marcius Rex—perhaps 
the most valuable chapter in Sallust’s work—on p. 151, but he goes on at 
once to the motives of Catiline himself, concluding rightly, perhaps, that 
the miseri for whose lot Catiline was concerned were not the small victims 
of the general economic distress, but the bankrupts of high birth of whom 
Sallust has told us. The preservation of Manlius’s letter, which we may 
take as genuine, has enabled us to detect the true seat of the mischief. 
The economic dislocation, following on the social and civil wars, and the 
violent measures of Sulla, bad reduced the misera et ieiuna plebecula to 
destitution and bankruptcy, and created a most dangerous revolutionary 
material in the mass of the unemployed. The events of 70 B.c., the 
resuscitation of the tribunate and the equites, did nothing to help this 
class of unfortunates. Now and again a tribune, like C. Cornelius in 66, 
may have tried to do something to remedy the evil, but the great men of 
the time were as a rule utterly callous, and a new man like Cicero was 
thinking only of his own fortunes and opportunities. Manlius’s letter 
strongly suggests that there was no legal remedy available for the poor 
debtor, that the praetors (as indeed we might gather from other sources) 
were ignorant, careless, or idle; and in any case, even if they had worked 
their utmost, it is not to be supposed that they could have got through an 
amount of civil business which would tax to the utmost all our present 
legal resources in like circumstances. History has not recorded the misery 
of Rome and Italy during these years; its writers did not care to treat 
of such matters. But it is none the less certain that it was there, and 
that no scientific intelligence was brought to bear upon it, like that of 
Caesar in 49 and the following years. Manlius’s letter is the despairing 
cry of the submerged, and the heroic courage with which his soldiers met 
their death the next year proves the reality of their misery. What made 
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the conspiracy possible then was not so much the politieal situation nor 
the recklessness of the noble bankrupts, men or women, but that sense 
of despair and anger in the lower strata of society which may always be 
generated when the law fails to operate for the protection of the person 
and property of the free man. In such disturbed periods men like 
Catiline, of strong passions and fearless nature, are thrown up amid the 
general turmoil of society, to lead or mislead a revolutionary movement. 
M. Boissier seems to feel all this, or much of it, but the proportiors of 
his book forbade his working it out in detail. 

In the latter part of his book M. Boissier explains to the ordinary 
reader with his usual skill the difficulties which beset every one who tries 
to form a judgment of Cicero’s conduct on the nones of December: it 
was, of course, impossible for him to go into the history of the leges de 
provocatione and the senatus consultum ultimum, but their meaning and 
relation to each other are made sufficiently clear for his purpose. He 
does full justice to Caesar’s speech as Sallust reports it. On y trouve de 
grandes pensées exprimées simplement, des vues nouvelles et profondes, et 
point de pédantisme politique, de la finesse sans aucun étalage d’esprit. 
Celui qui parle est a la fois un homme d'état et un homme du monde. 
But he puts his finger on the weak point in it: Caesar appeals to the 
laws de provocatione, yet feels that voluntary exile, the natural result of the 
action of those laws, is out of the question under the circumstances, and is 
driven to propose a penalty inconsistent with his own argument. After 
pointing out the weakness of Cicero’s speech, M. Boissier gives a lively re- 
production of the decisive one of Cato; here we might have expected him 
to notice the interesting fact that Cato was the youngest of the speakers, 
being then only thirty-two years of age, and was here an unconscious 
illustration of the psychological law that the youngest in authority is the 
most severe in his judgments. On the whole he comes to the conclusion 
that Cato was right, and that, as every one acknowledged the guilt of the 
prisoners, the execution was inevitable. 

M. Boissier, however, does not seem to be quite clear as to the validity 
of the argument by which Cato and Cicero sought to justify that execu- 
tion. They argued that the prisoners were no longer cives, but technically 
hostes, and therefore had lost the ius provocationis. A la vérité seuls Cati- 
lina et Manlius avaient été déclarés ennemis publics par le sénat ; mais 
les autres étaient leurs complices, ils voulaient leur rowvrir les portes de 
Rome,' where, by the way, M. Boissier surely makes a slip in the 
sentence which follows, suggesting that they would come under the Ler 
Cornelia maiestatis, qui punissait le crime de traiter avec des étrangers, 
since all action under that law must be confined to the quaestio which it 
created. It is curious how learned opinion differs, and always will differ, 
on this legal question. Mr. Strachan-Davidson in his life of Cicero 
accepts the argument unreservedly, while Dr. Greenidge in two successive 
books has characterised it as a juggle and an argument in a circle, and 
emphatically asserts that nothing short of an act of war against the state 
could make a civis into a hostis. If Lentulus and the others were 
morally guilty of an act of war against the state, as M. Bossier seems to 
think, and as most of us would be ready to allow, there still remains the 


1 P, 249, note 1. 
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difficulty that no power in the state, neither magistrate nor senate, 
could make them into hostes in the legal sense; and perhaps the 
best conclusion to come to is that it would have been wiser to have left 
this argument alone. But, as Cicero chose to make the whole question 
a matter of argument and debate, instead of acting on his own responsi- 
bility, it was inevitable that a sentence in itself just should be backed up 
by shaky pleading. In putting the responsibility on the senate, and thus 
elevating it into a judicial body (and the language that he afterwards 
used of its action on this occasion leaves no doubt that he did so regard 
it), Cicero committed his only serious blunder. For the senate was no 
longer the great consiliwm of former days, in which all good citizens had 
perfect confidence ; the imperium even as wielded by a novus homo was 
in reality a far more formidable weapon than the iudicium of the senate 
of Cicero’s consulship. W. Warve Fow ter. 


Appiani Historia Romana. Ex recensione L. Menpetssounu. Editio 
altera correctior, curante P. Viereck. II. (Leipzig: Teubner. 1905.) 


TxE late Professor Ludwig Mendelssohn of Dorpat produced a text of 
Appian’s works, in two volumes, published by Teubner in 1879 and 1881 
respectively. From the time of Schweighiiuser to that of Mendelssohn 
little had been done for the text. Mendelssohn’s edition, on the other 
hand, was based on a careful study of the relations between the manu- 
scripts, and is of great importance in the history of the criticism of 
Appian. But the editor of Appian has many difficult problems to face, 
and it was not to be expected that Mendelssohn’s text should be final. 
A Greek historian of the second century a.p. will probably be found to 
have based his style on some of the older models, and Zerdik has shown 
that Appian must be regarded as being in some respects an imitator of 
Herodotus ; but it will not follow that in such a matter as the use of 
tenses the classical rules will apply to him. The special study devoted 
by Berg to this last point draws attention to considerations which 
Mendelssohn overlooked, just as Zerdik has also rendered it probable 
that the hiatus was avoided by Appian more generally than Mendelssohn 
appears to have thought. 

It was, therefore, natural that, on the exhaustion of the stock of 
Mendelssohn’s text, a new edition should be produced rather than a 
reprint. Dr. Viereck, who has undertaken the work, has profited by the 
various criticisms passed on Mendelssohn, and modified both text and 
notes so as to meet them. The second volume, containing the five 
books of the Civil Wars, is the first to appear. The new editor’s task is 
so far easier for this portion as Mendelssohn had himself had the advan- 
tage of using some of the criticisms passed on his first volume before 
publishing the second ; but the critical difficulties of the Civil Wars are 
probably greater than those of the rest of Appian. Dr. Viereck reserves 
the full statement and proof of his critical views for the preface to the 
first volume; meanwhile he gives a general indication of his position on 
the chief points. His principal difference from Mendelssohn as regards 
the value of the respective authorities is in the smaller importance 
which he attaches to the Latin version of Pier Candido Decembrio: in 
such a case it must always be a difficult question of detail whether the 
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translator is to be regarded as so servile in his reproduction that a differ- 
ence in the Latin means a difference in his Greek original, or whether 
he may be suspected of making the harder passages easier by simply 
altering them. Viereck believes that Mendelssohn endeavoured to make 
Appian’s orthography too uniform: the Egyptian papyri which are 
approximately of Appian’s date show, as Viereck observes, great variety 
in this respect. The points on which Berg, Schenkl, Zerdik, and other 
scholars have laid stress, tending generally to support manuscript 
readings against alterations introduced by Mendelssohn, have also been 
considered. The editor has divided the text into sections, numbered 
continuously from the beginning of each book. The chapters are rather 
long, and the sections may therefore be welcomed, in the hope that 
subsequent editors will accept them and not introduce another system, 
which would cause confusion in references. The date to which the text 
refers is placed at the side of the page; this addition, as well as the 
indications of subjects at the head of the page, may prove to be of some 
advantage, though it is doubtful how far the method will be applicable 
to the first volume. More important is the system, adopted by Mendels- 
sohn but very largely extended by Viereck, of giving references at the 
foot of the page to articles and dissertations or to portions of larger 
works dealing with or elucidating points in the text. The editor is 
careful to explain that he does not mean to imply approval of the con- 
clusions reached by all the writers whom he names in this way, but the 
student will be grateful to him for including so many names which are 
quite unknown to the ordinary English reader. Dr. Viereck has made use 
of Mr. Strachan-Davidson’s edition of book i., and he gives a reference 
(perhaps through that edition) to Mr. B. W. Henderson’s article on Bell. 
Civ. i. 79 in the Classical Review for 1897, with the addition of the 
words res incerta, which appear to represent the most that any com- 
mentator has yet been able to say on the subject. In the preparation of 
this collection of illustrative matter Dr. Viereck tells us that he has 
been much assisted by the notes made by Mendelssohn; and it is satis- 
factory to find that the title-page bears, along with Dr. Viereck’s name, 
that of L. Mendelssohn, whose work on Appian, though he distinguished 
himself in several departments of ancient history, ought certainly not to 
be forgotten. P. V. M. Benecke. 


L’Imperatore Eraclio, saggio di storia bizantina, di ANGELO PERNICE. 
(Florence, Galletti e Cocci, 1905.) 


THe great interest of the reign of Heraclius lies in the fact that above 
any other single reign it marks the end of a period in the history of the 
Empire; but, though no small amount has been written about it, no 
really satisfactory narrative can be said to have existed before the 
appearance of the present monograph. In part this was the necessary 
result of the conditions, since a large portion of the works of George the 
Pisidian has only recently been discovered ; but in much greater measure 
it must be ascribed to the fact that writers on Byzantine history either 
altogether neglect Eastern sources or are content to obtain their know- 
ledge of them at second hand. This defect is to be found in almost 
all periods; but in the case of the age of Heraclius it has been more 
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especially disastrous, since in the lack of Greek authorities our best 
sources are the works of the Copt John of Nikiu and the Armenian 
Sebeos. Signor Pernice does not claim any knowledge of Eastern 
languages, but he has made a thorough study of these authors and of the 
Tater Armenian historian Moses of Kalankaitukh in translations, and in 
great measure bases his narrative upon them. It has been commonly 
believed that Heraclius was a man of natural indolence, who was for 
a short time roused to energetic action and then sank back into his 
previous sloth. Signor Pernice, however, maintains that a long period 
of preparation was necessary before it was possible to act successfully 
against the Persians, and that at the time of the Arab invasion the 
Emperor was afflicted with a nervous disorder which prevented him from 
taking the field. That in this he is right, will probably be generally con- 
ceded; but he is surely wrong in thinking that he is putting forward some- 
thing wholly new: the case is indeed worked out in greater detail, but the 
theory itself does not essentially differ from that of Professor Bury. 

The author's narrative is clear and interesting, but he is too much in- 
clined to accept or reject evidence to suit his purpose: the evidence for 
a great combination against the Persians in 614, for instance, is very 
slight, while on the other hand no good reason is given for reject- 
ing the statements of Nicephorus as to a plan for removing the seat of 
government to Carthage and as to the betrothal of Epiphania to the 
Chazar chief. Again, in accepting the letter of Khosrau as genuine 
he has failed to notice that it is an imitation of Sennacherib’s letter to 
Hezekiah, and that in chapter 36 Sebeos relates a similar story of the 
Caliph ‘Uthman and the grandson of Heraclius. An extraordinary 
instance of forced interpretation occurs in the explanation of pds 
dvarodjyv as ‘towards Asia Minor (Anatolia)’ (p. 133): none of the 
passages cited gives it any support, and in the last two dvarodj is 
beyond all doubt the Diccesis Orientis. In the chronology of the 
Persian war the author rejects the opinion of Gerland, who makes 
the second campaign of Heraclius begin in 624 instead of 623, and in 
this he is probably right; but some explanation must be found of the 
exact date for the Avar attack which we find in the Paschal Chronicle: 
a date given by a contemporary in which the day of the week agrees with 
the day of the-month- cannot be simply rejected : Signor Pernice admits 
that there was trouble with the Avars in 623, and the chronicler may 
have confused two occurrences. De Boor’s readings Kapyyddva and 
Kapxnddvos in Theoph. p. 801, 12,15, which have hitherto found little 
favour, are accepted by Signor Pernice and supported by plausible 
arguments, but he does not overcome the difficulty of supposing Shahr 
Barz to have undertaken the long march across the desert with so little 
to gain by it. In the short account of the rise of the Arab power he does 
well in bringing out the fact that Mahomet never thought. of extending 
his mission beyond the Arab race, and that the subsequent period of 
conquest was a result of accident rather than of design. . In relating the 
beginning of the invasion of Syria he deliberately gives no dates, on the 
ground that the Arab accounts are discordant and untrustworthy; but 
he has omitted to notice that the contemporary writer whom he elsewhere 
cites as Thomas the Presbyter mentions the date of the battle of Gaza as 
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Friday 4 Febr. 634; nor is it easy to see why he does not accept the exact 
date Saturday 28 I Gum. (=30 July) which the Arabic authorities assign to 
the battle of Agnadain: on the other hand, there can be little doubt that 
he is right in placing this battle, with Sebeos, east of the Jordan. As the 
work is of the nature of a biography rather than a history of a period, it 
necessarily ends with Heraclius’ death, and therefore breaks off in the 
middle of the Egyptian campaign, in the narrative of which the author 
follows Dr. A. J. Butler, whose identification of Al Mukaukis with Cyrus 
he unhesitatingly accepts. 

To conclude with a few minor points, it is surprising to find 
Nicephorus still quoted in the Bonn edition and the Strategica ascribed 
to the Emperor Maurice ; and, if Signor Pernice had read a recent article 
by Mr. Conybeare (Byz. Zeitschr. xi. 395), he would hardly have 
dismissed so lightly the theory of an earlier edition of the Paschal 
Chronicle (p. xiv.). Again, the patrician Nicetas mentioned in the 
De Caerimoniis was surely not a son of the elder Nicetas, otherwise 
unknown (p. 294), but the son of Shahr Barz; ‘Allah Akbar’ does not 
mean ‘God is unique’ (p. 251); the imperial guards should not be called 
‘praetorians’ (p. 47); and the supposition that Heraclius’ deaf son 
Theodosius was one of those who died in the East (p. 294) is at variance 
with John of Nikiu, who makes him survive the deposition of Heraclius II. 
At p. xxv. the date of Eutychius’ death has been substituted for that of 
his birth; at p. 150 the mention of the Mediterranean seems out of place 
and is perhaps a slip for the Black Sea; at pp. 166, 167, the dates 
25 February and 24 February appear contradictory; at p. 805 1. 9, ‘ 4°’ 
should be ‘8°’; and at p. 320, 1. 87, 43, ‘April’ should be ‘ March. 
Among misprints I note ‘331’ for ‘361’ (p. xiv), ‘J. De Goje’ (p. xxiv), 
‘ Burtler’ (p. 32, n. 2 and 8), ‘630’ for ‘530’ (p. 59), and ‘ Karadh’ 
(p. 166). E. W. Brooks. 


Etudes byzantines. Par Cuartes Dieau. (Paris: Picard. 1905.) 


THE essays which M. Diehl (who occupies the chair of Byzantine history 
founded in 1899 by the University of Paris) has collected in this volume 
have appeared already, with two exceptions, in various journals and 
reviews, and every student who is interested in the subject to which he 
devotes his talents will be grateful to him for making these studies con- 
veniently accessible. They fall into four classes, dealing with the pro- 
gress of research, general history, special questions, and art. (1) One 
essay sketches the course of Byzantine studies in France, another the 
progress of these studies in Europe generally, in the nineteenth century. 
France can claim the merit of having created the modern study of 
the Byzantine world. The first volume of the first edition of the 
Byzantine historians appeared at Paris in 1648. For about a hundred 
years France continued to make important contributions to the subject, 
but there ensued a long interval of silence and disdain, from the middle of 
the eighteenth till late in the nineteenth century. In accounting for this 
cessation of interest M. Diehl refers to the influence of Voltaire and 
Montesquieu; but he holds the appalling work of the well-meaning: 
Lebeau almost equally responsible. Le profond ennwi qu'il répandit 
dans sa lourde et médiocre compilation acheva pour prés d'un siécle de 
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discréditer Byzance. The revival of interest began almost simultaneously 
with the foundation of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes in 1868 ; but it was 
M. Rambaud, perhaps, more than anyone else who promoted the renais- 
sance of Byzantine studies. Since then there have been numerous and 
distinguished labourers in the field, to name only three, MM. Diehl, 
Schlumberger, and Millet. The other longer article, on ‘ Les Etudes by- 
zantines en 1905,’ surveys the whole field of European research, supplies 
abundant bibliographical details, points out the lacunae, and attempts to 
sketch a programme for the future. To his suggestions might be added 
the compilation of Fasti Byzantini (to take the place of Muralt’s in- 
adequate Essai) on the scale of Clinton’s Fasti Romani, bui differently 
arranged. 

(2) ‘ La Civilisation byzantine’ is an excellent general sketch of the 
institutions, society, and art of the East-Roman empire. In another 
essay, on the relations of Constantinople with the papacy, Norden’s 
comprehensive book on the subject is considered and criticised. The 
slight sketch entitled ‘ Les Monuntents de 1’Orient latin’ was inspired by 
a visit to Syria. ‘L’Empire byzantin sous les Paléologues,’ one of the 
best things in the volume, was a professorial lecture and is published 
here for the first time. (3) The more special articles, which do not deal 
with art, are four in number. The well-known dissertation on the origin 
of the system of Themes, which has now to be revised in the light of 
Gelzer’s elaborate investigation, is republished. A short but suggestive 
paper on some passages of the ‘ Book of Ceremonies’ demonstrates, by 
a process of exclusion, that chapters 48 and 44 of the first book of that 
work embody eighth-century documents, a conclusion which has an im- 
portant bearing on the general character of Constantine’s compilation. 
The administration of the Venetian colony at Constantinople, and the 
functions of its governor, the bailo, are studied in another article on 
the basis of an unpublished Commissio, sent in 1374 by the doge Andrea 
Contarini to the bailo Andrea Gradenigo, and preserved in the library of 
San Marco. Finally there is an interesting account of the treasury and 
library of Patmos, as they existed in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. Here M. Diehl has also used unpublished documents. (4) The 
problems as to the origin of Christian art, which are now closely associated 
with the brilliant studies of Professor Strzygowski, are discussed by 
M. Diehl with great caution. He acknowledges fully the importance of 
these studies, and his principal criticism is that M. Strzygowski, in insist- 
ing upon the creative activity at Ephesus, Anticch, and Alexandria, has 
not done justice to the réle of Constantinople. Three other essays 
describe the mosaics of the church of the Koiyyous of the Panagia at 
Nicaea, of the monastery of Hosios Lukas in Phocis (the subject of a well- 
known monograph by M. Diehl in 1889, and since then published by 
Messrs. Schultz and Barnsley), and of the church of St. Saviour in 
Chora, more familiar as Kahrié-Jami. Discussing the question whether 
the renaissance of mosaic work in the fourteenth century, of which the last- 
named church presents brilliant examples, was due to western influence, 
M. Diehl decides against the hypothesis. 

It remains to mention the eloquent introduction which the author 
has placed in front of his collection. The general motif of this apprecia- 
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tion of Byzantine history, delivered originally as a professorial lecture, 
may be gathered from the following passage :— 

Tl y a quelque banalité vraiment 4 nous représenter toujours, 4 n’importe 
quel siécle de son histoire, une Byzance éternellement décadente, sensuelle e+ 
dévote, sanguinaire et compliquée, inerte et ennuyeuse, ot figurent invariable- 
ment un assassinat d’empereur, une émeute populaire, un concile et une course 
i Hippodrome. Il existe une autre Byzance, plus vraie, plus intéressante 
aussi et plus vivante, riche en grands spectacles et en glorieuses figures, capable 
d’énergie et d’effort, de plaisirs délicats, de haute culture artistique et intel- 
lectuelle. Celle-la, on ne peut pas la peindre ni la juger en bloc, car elle a vécu 
de longs siécles, et, comme tout organisme vivant, elle s’est transformée d’ige 
en fge; et l’on ne saurait non plus la juger selon nos idées modernes ou par 
comparaison avec les souvenirs écrasants de Rome et de la Gréce; car elle fut, 
comme on l’a dit, ‘un Etat du moyen dge, placé sur la frontiére extréme de 
l'Europe, aux confins de la barbarie asiatique.’ Mais cet Etat, quoiqu’il fat, a 
été grand. 


J. B. Bury. 


La Justice Criminelle du Magistrat de Valenciennes au Moyen Age. 
Par Maurice BaucnonpD. (Paris: Picard. 1904.) 




























THE.-title of this dissertation, a study based upon the manuscript records 
of Valenciennes, is somewhat misleading, as it is in reality an account of 
all the forms of municipal punishment and penalty from burial alive to a 
small fine. Burial alive was a form of punishment still used, it appears, 
in the sixteenth century (p. 259); the executioner was called putier. 
The Sandwich customs afford an English parallel. At Valenciennes, 
as throughout Flanders and Hainault, the punishment by burning or 
destroying the offender’s house had an extraordinary persistence. It is 
the house-destruction best known to English readers in connexion with 
the rules of the Cinque Ports, but more extensively applied; it was in- 
curred not only for the refusal of municipal office, but for non-appear- 
ance in court or refusal of the oath to keep the peace which was taken 
at majority. In the Scottish boroughs of the thirteenth century if 
any burgess were a rebel against the community of the town, or should 
defraud the community and be convicted of this, his house was to be 
razed to the ground and he himself banished. At Dublin the abattis 
de maison was inflicted for refusing office as mayor or bailiff, at Bridport 
for ‘making known the counsel of the town.’ At Valenciennes the 
latest examples of the abattis were for outrages done to the burgesses of 
Valenciennes by strangers who dwelt within the district over which the 
peace of the town extended. A sixteenth-century picture at Valenciennes 
depicts the burgesses armed and prepared to ride out against the offender 
to accomplish that vengeance which seems to be described in the laws of 
Athelstan, ii. 20. This law ordered the men of the court to ride out 
against one who neglected the summons and to take allthat he had. The 
property of the man whose contumacy had put him outside the peace 
was to be ravaged and despoiled: the community was exercising a royal 
right of ‘ waste and strep’ which in its origin may have served to placate 
an angry god. It is curious to find that at Valenciennes the house peace 
lingered on in full vigour as protecting certain houses only, known as 
maisons fortes. The criminal who had taken refuge there could not be 
VOL. XXI.—NO. LXXXI. 
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arrested. Like the Cinque Ports the town of Valenciennes was a refuge 
for criminals who sought asylum there, so long as the borough chose to 
extend its peace to them. Compurgation showed in Valenciennes no 
great vitality. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries it had no longer 
any important part. It is interesting to notice that in 1114 the sacra- 
mentum dominicum, or oath on the faith owed to the lord, was the oath 
required of a knight when charged by a merchant of Valenciennes. The 
subject of inheritance, although not part of the scheme of the work, is 
touched on, and the list of heirlooms attaching to the inheritance of the 
youngest son is given. The subject of distress and of penalties on the 
keeping of rent in arrears, as also of penalties on the trespass committed 
by animals, are not illustrated. Although the writer has a good biblio- 
graphical equipment there are indications that the work has been some- 
what hastily compiled. Little attempt is made to treat the subject as 
part of a larger theme or to inquire into the origins of the curious uses 
common to all the Flemish towns. It is not correct to say that in 
Germanic law the burden of proof fell on the accused, who was presumed 
guilty till he had proved his innocence, or to represent the talion as an 
essential principle of Germanic justice. Mary Bateson. 


I Capitolari delle Arti Veneziane. A cura di Giovannt Monticoto. 
Vol. II. 1,2. (Roma: Istituto Storico Italiano. 1905.) 


Tat profound and indefatigable scholar Signor Giovanni Monticolo, 
in the midst of his other work, his edition of the Cronache Veneziane 
antichissime, and his contributions to the new edition of Muratori, 
continues his admirable publication of the Capitolari delle Arti 
Veneziane, the first volume of which was reviewed in this Review, 
vol. xv. p. 564. The present volume, like its ‘predecessor, is a mine 
of minute information not merely on its special subject, the craft guilds 
of Venice, but upon the topography and general life of the city during 
the twelfth, thirteenth, and early fourteenth centuries. The notes 
on the markets and their state regulation (pp. liii-lvii), and on the 
localities of the various trades, their rughe, or streets (pp. lviii-civ), are 
monuments of patient research and scholarly argument: The trans- 
ference of the market from Olivolo (Castello) to Rialto is important as 
indicating the general process of concentration which was taking place 
when the island of Rialto became the political and economic centre of 
the Lagoon communities. The market days in Venice were eventually 
recorded in a memoria tecnica which has found its way into collections of 
Venetian proverbs: Luni, luniol ; marti, a san Griguol; mércore, a 
san Polo; zobia, a Castello ; vénere, a santa Croce; sabado, in piazza 
san Marco ; domenica, festa. 

The admirable preface to these volumes deals chiefly with the 
growth of the Venetian craft guilds or scwole, their relation to the 
government, their affinity to the religious guilds, or scwole di devozione, 
and their internal government. Signor Monticolo shows how the 
guild came gradually into existence owing to community of crafts and 
contiguity of shops. The men of one trade had a tendency to cluster 
together in streets, that soon took their names from that trade. The 
reasons were, first, convenience of position (for example, fishmongers at 
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Rialto, carpenters at Castello, the ship-building quarter); secondly, 
jealousy, the desire to keep an eye on each other and to watch prices. 
Among the artisans thus gathered together, a guild gradually came into 
existence ; it was built on the lines of the guilds of devotion, and its 
object was twofold, the interests of the trade—supervision of the quality 
of goods and regulation of prices,—and philanthropy—the care of the sick 
and poor members of the craft. But at first the guild was not co- 
extensive with the trade; not all the members ofa trade became members 
of the craft guild. Probably it was the richer members only who founded 
the guild, and we find a distinction drawn between the gastaldo artis 
and the gastaldo scolae. By the early constitution of the republic the 
trades were bound to render certain service of their trade to the doge, and to 
work in the courtyard of the palace, but not all the members of a trade 
were required for palace service; and so we get a division between the 
artigiano curtense and the artigiano libero, a division which was the cause, 
and furnishes the explanation, of several important developments in 
the history of Venetian craft guilds; for the artisans bound to court 
service became as it were a kind of train-band at the disposal of the 
doge, a power which the Venetian aristocracy, in its resolve to prevent 
the doge from ever making himself signore or lord of Venice, was 
determined to curtail. Accordingly we find the rights of the doge over 
the artigiani curtensi being gradually restricted in successive promissioni 
ducali. On the other hand it became an object with the court artisans 
to recover their full liberty or to resist court service. The interesting 
case of the fabro ferraio Giovanni Sagornino in the middle of the eleventh 
century shows us the whole Sagornino family freeing themselves from 
this servitude. But more than this, the origin of the gastaldo, the 
chief officer of the craft guild, is to be found in the ducal right to 
court service. This case of Sagornino brings up the person of a 
gastaldus fabri ferrarii, and indicates that he was the doge’s agent in 
relation with the smiths bound to court service. The gastaldo in fact 
was originally the doge’s representative, named by him, but not 
necessarily of the trade; but as the trades grew stronger they were able 
to insist that the gastaldo should be a member of the trade, though still 
appointed by the doge. Finally they secured the right to elect their own 
gastaldo. The gastaldo continued to rule his trade till 1173, when the 
government began to take over the supervision of the arts and crafts of 
Venice, by placing them under the magistracy of the Giustizia Vecchia. 

The guild, as we have seen, was originally a body inside the trade, not 
coextensive with the trade. It was attached to some monastery of 
regulars ; the reason for the preference of regulars to seculars, of the 
monastery church to the parish church, was that the cloisters of the 
brothers offered a more convenient meeting place than the sacristy of 
the parish church. The members of the guild held their annual meet- 
ing for the election of officers in the monastery cloisters on the feast day 
of their patron saint. They dined in the refectory, and kept their gon- 
falon and archives and treasury in the sacristy of the church. In the 
church itself they had their own altar and burying vault; they kept a 
light upon the shrine and had masses said for the souls of deceased 
brothers. For these privileges they paid an annual sum to the monastery. 


Lz 
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In order to meet these expenses they were compelled to impose an annual 
subscription on their members, and an entrance fee upon new-comers, 
thereby consolidating their economic structure. Thus the guild grew in 
importance and showed a tendency to embrace all members of the trade. 
This was a tendency which the government for its own purposes of fisc 
and trade regulation was quite willing to encourage, and eventually the 
guilds were erected into full-grown corporations, coextensive with their 
respective trades by the law which compelled every member of a trade to 
join that craft guild. But at the same time the government never 
intended to allow the Venetian craft guilds such a rdle as they made for 
themselves—at Florence, for example. The Venetian guilds were directly 
and strictly governed by the State through the capitolari, or bye-laws, 
which every member was bound by oath to observe, bye-laws which 
could be altered by the State but not by the guild without the consent of 
the government. Horatio F. Brown. 


La Historia o Liber de Regno Sicilie e la Epistola ad Petrum 
Panormitane Ecclesie thesaurarium di Ugo Falcando, lezione del cod. 
di S. Nicolo deli’ Arena di Catania ora Vaticano Lat. 10690. 
Per G. B. Srracusa.. (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano. 1904.) 

Pel Codice Benedetiino di San Nicold dell’ Arena di Catania continente 
la Historia o Liber de Regno Sicilie e la Epistola ad Petrum 
Panormitane Ecclesie Thesaurarium di Ugo Falcando. Per Marco 
Vatasso. (Archivio Muratoriano. No. 2.) (Citt&’ di Castello: 
Lapi. 1905.) 

Proressor Srracusa’s edition of Hugh Falcandus, executed for the 

Fonti per la Storia Patria, was noticed in this Review (vol. xiv. 143) in 

1899. In the preface to his volume the editor alluded to the existence 

of two lost manuscripts, the first known to have been in the possession 

of Mathieu de Longjoue, bishop of Soissons, the second to have belonged 
to the Benedictine library of San Nicold dell’ Arena di Catania. For 
the Catanian manuscript, reported to be most ancient and precious, 
search had been vainly made. In May 1904, however, there was ac- 
quired for the Vatican Library ‘a fine parchment volume, written pro- 
bably in the first decades of the thirteenth century, and consequently the 
oldest manuscript of Faleandus yet known.’ This manuscript had 
belonged to the Benedictine Library of San Nicold dell’ Arena di Catania. 
As to the exact value of the new text, and its relation to the Paris manu- 
scripts upon which the edition of 1897 was based, learned opinion 
appears to differ. Professor Siragusa publishes the variants (not, it 
would seem, quite exhaustively), together with a disquisition which 
tends to put the authority of the Vatican text rather low. He with- 
draws the adjective ‘ precious,’ which in a moment of prophetic zeal he 
had bestowed upon the missing text. He opines that it is not the thing 
which was described as vetustissimum quidem et pene corrosum by 

Fazello in the middle of the sixteenth century. It may be a copy of that 

thing, but it is not the thing itself. Like the two more important 

Paris manuscripts it has lacunae; it is incorrect; and it is derived from 

the lost codex of the bishop of Soissons. The variants in general are 

unimportant, and very frequently shared by the other copies. Conse- 
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quently the authority of the edition published by Professor Siragusa is 
substantially unimpaired by the recent discovery. 

On hearing of the new arrival at the Vatican the scholars who 
have undertaken to direct the republication of the Rerum Italicarum 
Scriptores of Muratori commissioned Signor Vatasso to prepare a new 
edition of Falecandus for that great collection. Here is matter for 
learned rivalry. Professor Siragusa has accomplished, Signor Vatasso 
designs an edition of the eloquent Sicilian chronicler. Rome answers 
Palermo; the Muratorian collection will have a finer text than the 
Istituto Storico Italiano. It is, perhaps, only natural that Signor 
Vatasso should contest Professor Siragusa’s conclusions, which, indeed, 
would imply that there is not very much more for Signor Vatasso to do. 
He admits, indeed, that the Vatican text is of the same family as that at 
Paris, that it is inexact, that it has lacunae; but, on the other hand, he 
rates its value a good deal higher than does Professor Siragusa, considers 
that it was the manuscript described by Fazello, and totally declines to 
believe in the hypothesis of two Catanian texts. We humbly submit 
that the difference between the two learned scholars is not really so wide 
after all. The Vatican manuscript was clearly written by an ignorant 
scribe, and though containing some improvements is certainly not revo- 
lutionary in its excellence. There is a rough though not a complete 
agreement as to its place in the genealogical tree. That it is the text 
described by Fazello we cannot coubt. H. A. L. FisHer. 


Final Concords of the County of Lancaster. Parts I-III. (1196-1509.) 
Edited by WiiuraM Farrer. (Lancashire and Cheshire Record Society. 
1899-1905.) 

Lancashire Inquests, Extents, and Feudal Aids. Part I. (1205-1307.) 
Edited by Witii1am Farrer. (Lancashire and Cheshire Record 
Society. 1903.) 

Few students of the local history and genealogy of the middle ages can 

be expected or indeed trusted to research for themselves in public and 

private collections. At the best they are almost certain to overlook much 
that is important for their purpose. The only safe course is that an 
expert or experts should make complete transcripts of each class of 
document and gradually render them accessible to the local worker 
through printing societies or otherwise. Such a task in the case of 

a county Jike Lancashire means long years of labour and heavy expendi- 

ture, and the shire is fortunate in having had in Mr. Farrer a student of 

its past, possessed of both the will and the ability to take up the burden. 

Among the many volumes of materials he has published these before us 

are not the least valuable. The records of the transfer of lands by fine are 

indeed chiefly interesting for the descent of manors and the genealogy 
of local families, but neither the monastic nor the political historian can 
afford to disregard them. Of greater general interest is the volume of 
inquests and extents. Its first and most important item is the relevant 
portion of the great inquest of service taken in 1212. It is true that this 
has, with some other later inquests included here, long been in print in 
the volume printed by the Record Commissioners under the title of 
Testa de Nevill. But their editors were content to reproduce the careless 
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and confused compilation of Edwardian date which bore that name, 
and their only assistance towards disentangling and dating the various 
inquests which are there transcribed, with little regard to chronological 
order, was to suggest an erroneous superior limit of time upon their title- 
page. Mr. Farrer has not only placed them in their correct order and 
under accurate dates, but in the case of the inquest of 1212 has had the 
original returns before him. He gives only a translation and commentary, 
which, considering the difficulties of the original for the local antiquary, 
is probably wise. But it would have been helpful to those who wish 
to refer to the Latin text had he entered in the margin not only the 
membrane of the return but the page of the printed edition or the 
volume and folio of the Testa de Nevill manuscript. 

The editor’s notes are nearly always characterised by the high stan- 
dard of accuracy which he has himself created for the local investigators 
in Lancashire. Such errors as do occur may usually be traced to the 
acceptance of his predecessors’ statements on points to which his own 
researches had not yet extended, and most of these have been subsequently 
detected and inserted in lists of Corrigenda. A few, however, still remain. 
The founder of Conishead Priory was Gamel, not Gabriel, de Pennington; ' 
William de Ferrers, earl of Derby, became connected with Lancashire by 
marriage with a sister, not a daughter, of Randle de Blundeville, earl of 
Chester ;? the local name Walneys has not yet disappeared from Salford 
(p. 122); the ‘church of St. Benedict of Whalley ’ * is due to the tran- 
scriber’s misreading of Loci Benedicti; the doletis consuetudinibus, 
translated ‘the customs being grievous’ in a record of a commutation of 
services for rent, should probably be deletis consuetudinibus. These 
are mere slips, and it is more important to draw attention to a misrepre- 
sentation of the real nature of Henry IV’s settlement of the duchy of 
Lancaster, which Mr. Farrer has taken over from the introduction to 
the deputy keeper’s 30th report.> It is misleading to say that when 
the lands and possessions of the duchy were declared by Henry to be a 
separate inheritance, distinct from the lands and possessions of the 
crown, ‘ the prerogatives of the king were annexed to the possessions so 
separated.’ The truth is that Henry, who intended the duchy to remain 
his private estate, which, by the terms of the original grants, might 
descend in a different line from the crown, was careful to stipulate that 
with one or two limited provisoes its status should remain exactly the 
same as if he had never become king. It was in full accordance with 
this view of its relation to the crown that Chief Justice Gascoigne decided 
in 1405 that in matters relating to the duchy the king could be sued like 
any common person. JaMEs Talv. 


Magna Carta: a Commentary. By Wiiu1am SxHare McKecunte. 
(Glasgow: Maclehose. 1905.) 


Mr. McKecuniz may justly claim to have provided us with a most 
adequate commentary on Magna Carta. His notes fill upwards of 350 
closely printed pages; they show that he is widely read in the literature 
of his subject ; and they are admirably lucid. To originality they seldom 


1 Final Concords, i. 63. 2 Ibid. p. 112. 3 Tbid. ii. 100. 
* Inquests, p. 95. > Final Concords, iii. 60. 
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pretend; but it is no- easy matter to be original in dealing with the 
constitutional antiquities of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; and 
the book will be the more: useful because it is mainly a summary of the 
researches and theories.of the best modern critics. The introductory 
sections (pp. 1-212) are to be praised with more reserve. Mr. McKechnie 
approaches his subject in the spirit of the political philosopher rather 
than that of the historian ; and, although he has obviously taken: pains to 
acquaint himself with the facts which bear immediately upon his subject 
there are joints in his critical armour and /acwnae in his knowledge. It is 
significant that (on p. 9) we find him accepting Hoveden’s story of a great 
inquest held by the Conqueror to ascertain the laws of Edward. Stubbs, 
indeed, accepted this statement as coming to us ‘on what seems to be the 
highest legal authority of the next. century ’—namely, that of Glanville ' 
—but the recent edition of the Dialogus de Scaccario has shown how little 
faith can be placed in the official traditions of the twelfth century. In the 
same spirit Mr. McKechnie accepts Wendover’s account of the summoning 
of township representatives to the St. Albans council of 1213, though in 
this case Sir James Ramsay had already demonstrated the improbability 
of the tale.2 There are more elementary slips on p. 28 (where the author 
makes the envoys of John assent to the election of Stephen Langton) 
and on p. 87 (where he implies that John was present -im person at 
Bouvines). In dealing with the reign of John he is more at home than 
with the history of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. But. he appears 
to have made little or no use of the monograph on Louis VIII by M. 
Petit-Dutaillis, of the Histoire des Dues, the life of William Marshal, and 
the Anonyme de Béthune. These works do not even figure in his biblio- 
graphy ; we cannot but think that his account both of John’s tyranny 
and of the baronial party would have been improved by a study of the 
facts which they afford. Though he has occasion in more than one 
passage to speak of the misery produced by the misconduct of John’s 
sheriffs Mr. McKechnie has not realised the value of the evidence afforded. 
by the Pleas of the Crown for the County of Gloucester in 1221, which 
were edited as far back as 1884 by Professor Maitland. It is to be hoped 
that these deficiencies will be made good in a second edition; for the 
introductory sections have; some distinctive merits. Mr. MeKechnie 
adheres strictly to the facts which are relevant. He takes an interest in 
the development of political ideas and in distinguishing the deeper from 
the more superficial causes of events. The reasoning by which he 
establishes the order of proceedings at the conference of Runnymede 
(pp. 44-52) is ingenious and convincing; he points out some real 
difficulties presented by the ordinary date for the charter, and gives a 
satisfactory solution. The bibliographical section, in which he speaks 
of texts and commentaries (pp. 194-212), is full of interesting infor- 
mation. But on p. 200 he refers us, by a most curious slip, to ‘ Donation 
MSS. 48388’ in the British Museum, for the text of the Articuli 
Baronum. The correct reference is “* Additional MSS. 4838.’ 

The earlier charters of liberties, the Articuli Baronum, the ‘ Unknown 
Charter,’ and some other documents are printed in an appendix at the 
end of the volume. The author has compared previous editions with the 


' Const. Hist. i. 291, sixth ed. 2 Angevin Empire, p. 442. 
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view of making his texts as accurate as possible; but that of the charter 
of Henry I would be more satisfactory if he had utilised the collation of 
the manuscripts which Professor Liebermann published some time ago in 
the Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. In Stephen’s charter 
the list of witnesses requires further correction. ‘ Roberto comite de 
Warewic’ is an error for ‘ Rogero’; for the meaningless ‘liberto de 
Laceio’ we should read ‘Ilberto.’ We are glad, however, to notice that 
Mr. Poole’s collation of the Salisbury text of this charter‘ has not 
escaped notice ; its variants are interesting, especially the style ‘ regem 
Anglie’ in place of the more usual ‘regem Anglorum.’ For the text of 
the ‘Unknown Charter’ Mr. McKechnie follows Mr. Round’ in the 
main, while adopting some of the suggestions of Mr. Hall and Mr. 
Prothero. Respecting this ‘charter’ a new theory is propounded in the 
chapter on texts and commentaries; but with this we have dealt in the 
last number of this Review.® H. W. C. Davis. 


Die Quellen zur Geschichte des hl. Franz von Assisi; eine kritische 
Untersuchung. Yon WaLTER Goetz. (Gotha: F.A.Perthes. 1904.) 


Tuts book, which consists partly of articles which have appeared in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte,' partly of new matter, is the most 
important and most thorough piece of work on the sources of the history 
of St. Francis which has yet appeared. The first part is devoted to a 
discussion of the works of St. Francis, and has already been briefly 
noticed in this Review.’ In the second part Dr. Goetz deals with the 
legends. On the Speculwm Perfectionis his general conclusions are in sub- 
stantial agreement with those set forth in an article on ‘ The Sources of 
the History of St. Francis’ in vol. xvii. 652-662 of this Review. Special 
interest attaches to his treatment of the Legend of the Three Companions. 
When the edition of Fathers Marcellino da Civezza and Teofilo Domeni- 
chelli appeared, Dr. Goetz greeted it as the restoration of the long lost 
original text of this legend. He has now ranged himself on the side of 
Father van Ortroy,* and considers the traditional Legend of the Three 
Companions to be a compilation dating at earliest from the end of the 
thirteenth century. His criticism of the authenticity of the work is more 
damaging than that of the Bollandist, because he leaves out the weak points 
which the latter admitted into his case, and which were so brilliantly re- 
futed by M. Sabatier. Dr. Goetz rests his case almost entirely on a careful 
comparison of the texts. The Leg.3 Soc.is composed for the most part of 
extracts from J Celano intermixed with matter which is found in the first 
part of IJ Celano. Celano, in his second life, is careful not to repeat 
what he has said in the first life. If he had been using the Leg. 3 Soc. 
as his source for the first part of the second life he would have found it 
difficult to avoid incorporating some of the passages from the first life. 

° N.S. viii. 21 ff. 

‘ Hist. MSS. Comm., Report on Manuscripts in Various Collections, i. 384-5, 1901. 


5 Ante, vol. viii. 288. ® Vol. xx. 719-726. 

1 Vols. xxii., xxiv., xxv. 

? Vol. xvii. 648 seqq.; see also Sabatier’s ‘Examen de quelques travaux récents sur 
les Opuscules de 8. Francois,’ Opuscules de Critique Historique, fasc. x. (1904). 

8 Anal. Bolland. xix. 119-197 (1900). 

* Revue Historique, |xxv. 61-101 (1901). 
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This, of course, is by no means conclusive, and any number of instances 
will not make it conclusive. But cap. xvi. of the leg. 3 Soc. consists 
partly’of matter found in JZ Cel. i. 16 and 17, partly of other matter. 
Now all this other matter is contained almost word for word in paragraphs 
44 and 45 of the Anonymus of Perugia ;° but the latter does not contain 
the passages from Celano, which in fact fit in awkwardly in the Leg. 3 
Soc. and interfere with the unity of the narrative. It is very improbable 
that two authors should have treated the Leg. 3 Soc. in the same way— 
carefully distinguishing what is original from what is borrowed. The 
more likely hypothesis is that the Leg. 3 Soc. was compiled from J and II 
Celano and from the Anonymus of Perugia and other sources. Considera- 
tions of this kind must have greater weight than either the statement of 
the Chron. XXIV Generaliwm, which is late, or the letter to the general 
minister, which, though prefixed to the legend in all the manuscripts, 
may not belong to it. The Leg. 3 Soc. comes out of Dr. Goetz’s hands 
as thoroughly suspect, if not altogether condemned. A. G. LITTLE. 


Palio and Ponte. By Wiut1am Heywoop. (London: Methuen. 1904.) 


Mr. Heywoop has recast his previous work, Our Lady of August and 
the Palio of Siena, and has extended it by a more general account 
of Italian racing. This extension is of practical importance, for visitors 
to Siena were apt to imagine that the race which they still may witness 
was not only archaic but peculiar to Siena. The race called the 
palio, after the strip of scarlet cloth or silk which formed the prize, 
was universal in northern and central Italy. A list of contemporary 
references, very casually drawn up, comprises Milan, Vercelli, Pavia, 
Brescia, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Udine, Ferrara, Parma, Modena, 
Bologna, Florence, Pisa, Lucca, Arezzo, Siena, Perugia, Rome. To 
several of these races Mr. Heywood refers while he traces the changes in 
the Sienese meeting. This race in Dante’s age was probably run outside 
the walls, but from the fifteenth century to some thirty-five years ago the 
course ran straight through the city, while at some unknown date jockeys 
were, as elsewhere, dispensed with and for a time the horses ran riderless. 
It is to be wished that Mr. Heywood could give more information on this 
curious change. I have found no certain mention of it in early times, 
and the few older pictures, such as those in the Chronicle of Sercambi 
and the Schifanoia Palace at Ferrara, represent the horses as being ridden 
bareback. The present mad scamper round the Piazza del Campo is, 
Mr. Heywood believes, quite distinct from the original race: it is a 
descendant rather of the farcical asinate and bufalate, and even of the 
mimic combat, the pugna, than of the palii proper. The horses belong 
not to individuals but to the contrade, those -local societies for the 
development of public amusement and processions which, whatever their 
doubtful origin, appear prominently in the festivals of the sixteenth 
century. They are drawn by lot from a number selected, and then 
trained for the race. In the palio proper fouling was prohibited, even 
by statute, but the present Sienese race is one continuous foul, resembling, 
indeed, a running cavalry action. The chief race of the year dates only 


’ First printed in its entirety by Van Ortroy in Miscell. Francescana, ix. 33-48. 
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from the middle of the seventeenth century, for the feast of Santa Maria 
di Provenzano, which it commemorates, was only instituted at the begin- 
ning of the century, when the church was built and the miraculous image 
placed therein. Another race is, however, still run in the traditional 
month of August. Mr. Heywood prints the office for the blessing and 
aspersion of the horses in the churches of their several contrade, but he 
does not believe this custom to be of ancient date. Further investigation 
on this topic would be of interest: it may have been so much a matter 
of course as to pass without notice. The origin of palio racing remains 
obscure, as it did in Muratori’s time: the first notices belong to the 
thirteenth century, but whether it is indigenous or exotic, or, being 
exotic, whether it was introduced from Byzantium, Barbary, or Arabia, 
seems quite unknown. In connexion with horse races grew up those 
for men to which Dante refers in his lines on the green palio, the drappo 
verde, of Verona, and also for prostitutes and donkeys. In seafaring 
cities, such as Pisa and Venice, regattas were of early date and the prizes 
very similar. 

Of much interest is Mr. Heywood’s elaborate account of the battle of 
the Bridge at Pisa. Here again he shows a change in the venue, for 
originally it was fought from Christmas to Lent, between the districts of 
the city in the square now called Piazza de’ Cavalieri, and it was probably 
only transferred to the bridge by Lorenzo de’ Medici. The game 
lingered till 1807, though between then and 1767, when a man was killed, 
it was only four times played. This celebrated Pisan game was really 
common to many Italian cities from very early times. Mr. Heywood 
gives the particulars of the Battaglia de’ Sassi at Perugia, and has 
references also to Orvieto, Gubbio, Bologna, and Florence. At the last 
city the early history of the game is scarcely known. There are references 
to it in the statutes, and the organised stone-throwing by boys at certain 
dates was certainly a survival, but the great game by which Francesco I 
celebrated the marriage of Leonora may be called artificial. The best 
early contemporary account of these mimic combats is, perhaps, that 
given in the De laudibus Paviae, early in the fourteenth century. 
These games were, as the palii, originally connected with the chief 
festivals of the city, but early in the fifteenth century they met with 
scant favour from religious reformers. Mr. Heywood shows that 
at Perugia they were suppressed, though with great difficulty, by 
S. Bernardino in 1427. With this he might compare the agitation for 
the abolition of the women’s races and the bull-baiting which the more 
religious inhabitants of Brescia thought out of keeping with their most 
sacred feast. 

Football is more slightly treated, and the subject is confined to the 
more elaborate game of the seventeenth century, of which there are full 
contemporary descriptions. Yet a good many interesting details might 
be collected from earlier Florentine history. Mr. Heywood believes that 
football and the essentially Italian game of pallone, different as they are 
now, were evolved from a common source. There is much to be said in 
favour of this view, but it is extremely difficult to trace the evolution of 
the game of ball in Italy, and a further work by the author on this 
subject would be welcome. For the present volume all those who love 
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the history of sport or of Italy will be grateful. It is as light as it is 
learned, while the excellent illustrations and pleasant type and form give 
it an added charm. E. ARMSTRONG. 


Henry VIII. By A. F. Pottarp, M.A. New edition. 
(London: Longmans. 1905.) 


Tue first edition of this work, published in 1902, was a large and very 
sumptuous volume belonging to the series of monographs of great 
sovereigns issued by Messrs. Goupil & Co. Like the other volumes of 
that series it was adorned with contemporary portraits and other works 
of art beautifully engraved ; but it was totally destitute of footnotes and 
references to authorities for the facts related by the author. In the 
present handy volume these conditions are altered; footnotes and 
references to authorities are supplied, and there is but one single illustra- 
tion, the fat face of old Harry himself, from a chalk drawing of Holbein, 
engraved as a frontispiece. For the use of the student the present form 
is decidedly preferable, and it does better justice to the author himself, 
as we know now exactly the evidences on which each particular state- 
ment rests. The book is certainly the result of great industry and 
very high ability. There ought to be some demand for a really 
careful biography of so prominent a king, written from the abundant 
sources of information now available; and in this respect at least 
Mr. Pollard’s work stands alone. As to the judgments formed by the 
author, though they are those of a real student of history, some of 
them will undoubtedly be thought open to question, and not least the 
moral judgment passed upon Henry VIII’s own character, which on the 
whole will strike most people as a little too favourable. Mr. Pollard, 
indeed, admits that Henry ‘ruled in a ruthless age with a ruthless hand,’ 
but sums up rather strangely that he was the right man for the ‘ peace 
and comfort’ of England ‘in her hour of need.’ What great crisis was 
at hand that was not brought on by Henry himself it is not very easy to 
see; nor how it contributed to England’s peace and comfort to have a 
king who disposed of the lives and property of his subjects almost as he 
pleased. For, coming to the throne with an undisputed title, he lopped 
off the heads of all the nobility who stood at all near the crown; and, 
left by his father the richest prince in Christendom, he soon dissipated 
the hoarded wealth, made wars for his own pleasure, taxed his people 
inordinately, levied forced loans from the repayment of which he was 
twice absolved by parliament, and after his great pillage of the church 
and the monasteries ended by debasing the currency. 

In these things we surely see a character of intense selfishness, and 
apparently Mr. Pollard does not dispute the fact. Yet the simplest ex- 
planation of his extraordinary career—that it was due to selfishness 
combined with power and a wonderful deal of diplomatic cunning—does 
not seem altogether to recommend itself to Mr. Pollard. Henry was 
conscientious forsooth; ‘and there is no reason to doubt his asser- 
tion . . . . that he was impelled to question his marriage by the dictates 
of conscience’ (p. 178). On the very next page, it is true, there is a 
curious qualification of this statement: ‘Conscience, however, often 
moves men in directions indicated by other than conscientious motives.’ 
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This is very refined metaphysics, and for my part I give it up. Let us 
come from the general to the particular, and see what Mr. Pollard has to 
say about the influences that led to that great turning point in the reign— 
the divorce from Catherine of Aragon. Objections, as Henry knew, had 
been raised to the marriage from the first; ‘and it is safe to assume 
that his confidence in its validity would have remained unshaken but 
for extraneous circumstances of a definite and urgent nature.’ Those 
circumstances, as we understand from Mr. Pollard, were the deaths of 
four infant children and the loss of all hope that Catherine would give 
him a son, though his daughter Mary remained. The king’s passion for 
Anne Boleyn was not the great ruling cause. Whoever desires to know 
Mr. Pollard’s reasons for this opinion will find them stated in pp. 186-7 ; 
but it is curious to read, as one of them, that Henry ‘ lavished vast sums 
to obtain verdicts in his favour from most of the universities in Christen- 
dom.’ If this be a proof of his conscientiousness, there are others 
equally forcible, which Mr. Pollard does not give us. For instance, the 
papal nuncio, De Burgo, while he was still in England in 1533 (and 
Henry felt his presence very useful to make his subjects believe that he 
still respected the authority of Rome), in remonstrating with him for the 
measures he was even then taking, said 


the world would find it strange that he, who had formerly written in favour of 
the pope’s authority, would thus annul it against God, reason, and the obedience 
he, following in the footsteps of his predecessors, had himself given to this 
pope. 


But Henry in his reply put the matter very nicely— 


that it was quite true that he had written books in favour of the pope, but he 
had studied the question more deeply and found the contrary of what he had 
written to be true; and that possibly they might yet give him occasion to study 
further, and reconfirm what he had written, intimating that it only depended 
on the pope complying with his wishes. 


Such was the account Henry himself gave of his own sincerity. 

If this report be held untrustworthy because it is related by 
Chapuys, who indeed did not hear the conversation, but certainly had 
the account of it from the nuncio himself, let us take another instance 
which Mr. Pollard himself invites us to consider. Mr. Pollard thinks 
that the story of the bishop of Tarbes having been the first to suggest 
doubts of the validity of Henry’s marriage has been unduly discredited as a 
diplomatic fiction. I pass over some other arguments—weak enough, as 
it seems to me—in opposition to what I have myself written upon the 
subject, and will only notice one plea. ‘It is rather a strong assumption,’ 
says Mr. Pollard, ‘ to suppose, in the entire absence of positive evidence, 
that Henry and Wolsey were lying.’ What positive evidence would Mr. 
Pollard have? The fact appears tolerably clear in Wolsey’s own letters 
to the king, which I think it requires a very subtle intellect to interpret 
otherwise. The first step towards the divorce was taken by the king in 
profound secrecy in May 1527, when he permitted himself to be summoned 
in private before Wolsey and Archbishop Warham to see if he could justify 
his marriage against objections that might be, or had been, raised to it. 
Warham, indeed, had opposed the match originally, and being a mere 
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legalist was prepared to treat the matter judicially from a canon law point 
of view. The queen, however, had news of what had been doing, and was 
intensely distressed about it just at the time that Wolsey was on his 
departure for France. On his way the cardinal visited first Warham, and 
afterwards Bishop Fisher at Rochester, and he reported to the king his 
interviews with each. He told Warham of the queen's alarm and how 
the king had sought to quiet her, telling her that the doubt had been 
raised by the bishop of Tarbes, and that be was only anxious to discover 
the truth. Warham wondered how the queen had come to hear of it, but 
said she must abide the result, even if it turned out to be unpleasant. 
With Fisher the cardinal had to be more on his guard. He first carefully 
ascertained from him how much had come to his ears already; and then 
told him the story of the doubt raised by the bishop of Tarbes, and the 
secret inquiry which was meant to set it at rest, ‘declaring the whole 
matter unto him at length, as was devised with your highness at York 
Place,’ writes Wolsey to the king. He told Fisher that the king bad been 
anxious to keep the inquiry strictly private, but somehow it had come to 
the queen’s knowledge, who had been so vexed at the discovery and so 
indiscreet that she had made it public. On this Bishop Fisher blamed 
the queen ‘for giving so light credence to so weighty a matter’ when the 
king was taking steps that were necessary even for her own honour. 
That was the idea Wolsey had conveyed to him. He proposed accord- 
ingly to speak with the queen when he should see her himself in a way 
to set matters right. But of course this would have been ruinous to the 
king’s purpose, and Wolsey artfully persuaded him to say nothing about 
it to her unless by the king’s express command. Was there no suborna- 
tion of lying between the king and Wolsey ? JAMES GAIRDNER. 


Die Doppelehe des Landgrafen Philipp von Hessen. Von Wituiam 
Water Rockwett. (Marburg: Elwert. 1904.) 


Tuts book is remarkable not merely for the fact that it is written in 
German by an American theological lecturer of Andover, Massachusetts, 
but for the extent and minuteness of the research which it embodies. 
The footnotes and references occupy about two-thirds of the volume, and 
the number of authorities used and the range of illustrations brought to 
bear upon this singular episode are truly enormous. As a theologian 
Mr. Rockwell is not primarily interested in the historical importance of 
Philip’s bigamy. He does not work out its effects upon the Reformation 
in Germany, serious though it appears when we consider such utterances 
as King Ferdinand’s assertion that he had long been inclined towards 
Lutheran doctrines, but had been alienated by this incident. Nor does 
Mr. Rockwell develope its influence in undermining the strength of the 
Schmalkaldic league and possibly destroying the chance of an alliance 
with England. To the historian this appears the really important aspect 
of the affair. Mr. Rockwell, on the other hand, deals with the question 
from the point of view of the theologian—or perhaps one would say of 
the canonist, if the word can be used of a protestant writer. 

There is much to be said on the subject from this as well as from the 
historian’s point of view. Primarily the episode is the most vivid illus- 
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tration of the difficulties in which protestant theologians were involved by 
the rejection of hitherto recognised authorities in the church and the 
substitution of the Scriptures as the infallible guide in all cases of con- 
science. In face of the bigamy and polygamy practised by Abraham, 
David, and other Old Testament worthies, whose general conduct is held 
up as laudable, Luther and Melanchthon found it impossible to give a 
logical refusal to Philip of Hesse’s request for a similar licence. Philip 
himself got into the trouble not because he was worse than other princes 
of his time, but because he had scruples with which they were not troubled. 
He would not live the life of Francis I, for instance, because he could not 
conscientiously partake of the sacrament under such conditions; and it 
appears that when once he had got his second ‘ wife’ he was faithful to 
her. The protestant theologians regarded bigamy as a thing for which 
a dispensation might be granted for the purpose of avoiding a worse evil. 
In this they adopted a position held at times by various popes. Henry 
IV of Castile had been granted a curious dispensation permitting him to 
take a second wife without divorcing the first, on condition that if within 
a specified time he had no issue by the second wife he should return to 
the first;! and Clement VII had suggested a similar arrangement to 
Henry VIII. Other protestant divines went further and thought poly- 
gamy permissible per se, a view which, as Mr. Rockwell shows, survived 
the Thirty Years’ War. Philip himself permitted bigamy in other cases 
besides his own, and Luther feared lest it should be generally established. 
He had, of course, in mind the polygamistic practices of the Miinster 
anabaptists—practices which, as Mr. Rockwell points out, had a curious 
idealistic side, viz. the rigid restriction of matrimony to the first of the 
functions alleged for its institution in the Book of Common Prayer. But 
there were endless divergences of doctrine on the subject, impartially 
revealed in Mr. Rockwell’s treatise. Two slight errors we have noted: 
the benedictum divortium (p. 294) of which Clerk wrote to Wolsey in 
1526 was not the divorce of Henry VIII and Catherine of Aragon, but 
the release of Francis I from his engagement to marry Eleanor of Spain. 
srewer was misled by the phrase, but his mistake has been corrected by 
Dr. Ehses. And the principessa on whose account (p. 303) Charles V 
dreaded Catherine’s divorce was not the queen herself, but her daughter 
Mary, whose title to the throne would thereby be destroyed. On the 
whole Mr. Rockwell has produced a treatise learned, exhaustive, and 
as inoffensive as possible on an important but somewhat unsavoury 
topic. A. F. Potnarp. 


Die iiberseeischen Unternehmungen der Welser und ihrer Gesellschafter. 
Von Konrap Harsier. (Leipzig: Hirschfeld. 1908.) 


Te scene in which the greater part of this book is laid is Venezuela; it 
is dedicated to the present representatives of the Welser family, and it 
pourtrays that famous firm as pioneers of recent German colonial projects 


1 The authority for this statement, which Mr. Rockwell complains of not finding 
in the first edition of the present writer’s Henry VIII, is the Spanish Calendar, ii. 379 
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in South America. No one is better qualified to write such a book than 
Dr. Haebler : the friend of the present king of Saxony, who married the 
infanta of Portugal and took Dr. Haebler with him to that country in 
1889, his historical studies have centred in the connexion between 
Germany and Spain and Portugal, a connexion which was particularly 
close in the early sixteenth century, and which alone made these oversea 
enterprises of the Welsers possible. Dr. Haebler is sparing of his refer- 
ences and gives no bibliography ; but we gather that his book is based 
almost exclusively upon the Spanish and Portuguese colonial archives, 
and we have no reason to doubt the accuracy of this minute and highly 
interesting chapter of colonial enterprise and adventure. It deserves the 
attention of all students of sixteenth-century and colonial history. 
Nevertheless to represent the Welsers as pioneers of German colonisation 
surely involves a misconception of their objects and ambitions. They 
were an international financial firm, and had no more national aspirations 
than their successors, the Rothschilds of to-day. If they transported 
German miners to Venezuela, it was not because these miners might 
found a German colony, but because they were more skilled than others 
in extracting gold and other metals. This branch of the enterprise 
failed, and the Welsers then began with quite as much zest to import 
negro slaves into the colony. This met with more success, but it did 
not tend to make Venezuela any more German. The exploitation of 
Venezuela cannot in fact be regarded properly as either a German or a 
colonial enterprise. The Welsers owed their charters to the fact that 
Charles V happened to be sovereign of Germany, Spain, and Venezuela, 
and had financial reasons for granting a German firm like the Welsers 
concessions at the expense of his Spanish subjects. Venezuela was really 
a Spanish acquisition ; the Welsers were always at loggerheads with the 
Spanish audiencia at San Domingo, and jealousy between their employés 
and Spanish settlers was the main cause of their failure. Their position 
in fact became untenable as Charles V grew more Spanish in sympathies, 
and would in any case have been lost when the personal union between 
Germany and Spain ceased with the accession of Philip II. Nor was 
their enterprise, strictly speaking, an attempt at colonisation: it was a 
financial speculation, not an attempt to found a new nation across the 
seas. El Dorado was the bait with which adventurers were tempted ; 
they went out to find gold mines, not to found colonies, and even this 
attempt was foiled by the superior dash or luck of the Spaniards, who 
made the west coast of South America their basis and penetrated to the 
gold districts before the expeditions which the Welsers organised from 
Venezuela. Colonies are not made that way; indeed they are not made 
at all, they grow. This is only a criticism from a political point of view. 
From the historical point of view Dr. Haebler deserves our thanks and our 
congratulations. His book is full of daring adventures, bold discoveries, 
murderous crimes. There is some of the fascination of Hakluyt about 
it, and its only serious defect is the absence of a map, which makes it 
impossible to trace with any success the explorations of Philip von 
Hutten, Ambrose Ehinger, and the rest of the bold buccaneers. 
A. F. Pottarp. 
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The Cambridge Modern History. Planned by the late Lorp Acton, LL.D, 
Edited by A. W. Warp, Litt.D., G. W. Prornero, Litt.D., and 
Sranutey Learues, M.A. Vol. III. The Wars of Religion. Vol. VIII. 
The French Revolution. (Cambridge: University Press. 1904.) 


THESE two volumes deal with two periods in which, for different reasons, 
the centre of interest in European politics lies mostly in France. In the 
sphere of politics the chief result of the struggle between Reformation 
and counter-Reformation, between 1559 and 1610, was the reconstitu- 
tion of the French national monarchy under Henry IV and the attainment 
of the zenith of the Tudor despotism in England under Elizabeth. In 
vol. viii. we witness the destruction of the monarchy which Henry IV 
had re-established in the cause of national unity by the assertion of the 
claims of the individual against the state. In one case the danger to 
France came from the militant catholicism of the counter-Reformation and 
Philip II of Spain, in the other from the anti-revolutionary crusade of the 
European powers. One is naturally tempted to compare the two volumes 
with the corresponding ones of their predecessor, the Histoire Générale, 
edited by M. Ernest Lavisse and the late Alfred Rambaud, the more 
so as France is the centre of interest. The English volumes have the 
undeniable advantage of covering a smaller range, with greater opportunity 
for detailed treatment. They are full of well-attested facts. But from 
the point of view of attractiveness of style and matter the English 
book falls behind the French. Its writers have not the French knack of 
dovetailing a striking incident or quotation into a perforce heavy narra- 
tive. All of them possess learning and industry ; but taken as a whole 
their product is but dull reading, though there are exceptions. The 
English ambition to group different countries under some general head- 
ing is also a little confusing. For instance, all we can learn about the 
early years of Queen Elizabeth appears under Mary Stewart and Philip II 
of Spain: it is only her last years that are given a chapter to themselves. 
The simpler arrangement of the French editors, if it leads to some repeti- 
tion, at any rate supplies the minor countries, which are precisely those 
about which information is not easy to get at, with their fair share of 
space. Here, in vol. iii. there is but little account of the affairs of 
Moldavia and Transylvania, for instance ; perhaps they are reserved with 
Russia for the succeeding volume. 

No fewer than sixteen writers contribute to the third volume of the 
History. Of the twenty-two chapters comprising it Mr. George Edmund- 
son contributes three, Professor A. J. Butler, Dr. A. W. Ward, Dr. Sidney 
Lee, and Major Hume two each, and Messrs. A. A. Tilley, R. Nisbet Bain, 
T. G. Law, E. Armstrong, R. Dunlop, Stanley Leathes, J. Neville Figgis, 
Dr. Moritz Brosch, Mr. J. K. Laughton, Count Ugo Balzani, and Mr. 
S. R. Gardiner one apiece. Mr. Butler begins the volume somewhat 
abruptly with a rather dull chapter on the French wars of religion ; but 
he is much more interesting in the other chapter for which he is respon- 
sible, on the end of the Italian Renaissance. Mr. Tilley contributes an 
illuminating chapter on French Humanism and Montaigne. The stormy 
episodes of the Valois and Bathory elections in Poland are described by 
Mr. Nisbet Bain. Dr. Moritz Brosch narrates the victories of Solyman 
and Barbarossa, and Dr. Ward the history of the empire under Ferdinand I, 
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Maximilian II, and Rudolf II. Other chapters would have benefited by 
such sketches of major characters as those by which Dr. Ward beguiles 
the tedium of the narrative of successive intrigues, counter-intrigues, and 
petty wars which make up German history from 1555 to 1610. Mr. 
Edmundson has a more inspiriting theme to deal with in his three most 
readable chapters on the revolt in the Netherlands and the rise of the 
Dutch republic. The late Mr. T. G. Law contributes an admirable 
chapter on Mary Stewart, holding the balance accurately and making 
Mary neither a martyr nor an adventuress, but simply a beautiful and 
ambitious woman, placed in circumstances of exceptional difficulty. The 
Elizabethan naval war is in the expert hands of Professor Laughton, who 
brings out very clearly the main causes of the English victory over the 
Armada, superiority in ordnance and more modern tactics. Dr. Sidney 
Lee deals with the last years of Elizabeth from both the political and the 
literary side, and we have to thank him for excellent sketches of Burleigh 
and Essex. In chapter xii. Mr. Armstrong narrates the history of 
Tuscany and Savoy under the Medicean dynasty and Emanuel Philibert 
and his successors with more adequate detail than falls to its lot in 
Lavisse and Rambaud, though we miss a full account of Venetian 
history. Naples and Sicily are treated of under the history of Spain. 
Chapter xiii, on Rome under Sixtus V, from the pen of Count Ugo 
Balzani, describes the reorganisation of the States of the Church as well 
as the exterior relations of the papacy from 1585 to 1590. Major Hume 
writes on Philip II and Philip III, treating Philip if from a more 
sympathetic point of view than the traditional one. Chapter xv., on 
Britain under James I, is from the pen of the late Mr. Gardiner. Mr. R. 
Dunlop tells the turbulent history of Elizabethan Ireland and the settle- 
ment, while Mr. Stanley Leathes writes on Henry IV of France. An 
exceedingly well-written and suggestive chapter on the growth of political 
thought in the sixteenth century, by Mr. Neville Figgis, closes the 
volume. 

The volume on the French Revolution is a little disappointing. Its 
twenty-five chapters are divided between thirteen writers. Professor 
F. C. Montague contributes five of these, Mr. J. R. Moreton Macdonald 
four, Dr. J. Holland Rose three, Professor Lodge, Mr. Henry Higgs, and 
Mr. H. W. Wilson two each, and Messrs. P. F. Willert, Oscar Browning, 
R. P. Dunn-Pattison, G. K. Fortescue, H. A. L. Fisher, Paul Viollet, and 
G. P. Gooch one each. Mr. Willert opens with a chapter on philosophy 
and the Revolution, ranging over a good deal of ground, from Boucher 
and Mariana to Jean-Jacques Rousseau ; itisin consequence a little sketchy, 
though it summarises a good deal of information. Professor Montague, 
Mr. Macdonald, and Mr. Fortescue, who narrate the political history of the 
Revolution down to Brumaire, seem overweighted by the constitutional 
and narrative details they have had to crowd into a small space. Character- 
isation and picturesque incident have been sacrificed, and the result is 
crabbed and heavy. This self-denying ordinance is not the only fault to 
be charged against them. They are distinctly out of sympathy with the 
Revolution. It is this which makes possible such statements as that of 
Mr. Macdonald that the ballot to the legislative assembly was left to the 
rogues and vagabonds. M. Aulard, on the other hand, has to account for 
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the assembly being so moderate and royalist by the fact that the primary 
elections took place before the flight to Varennes. Mr. Dunn-Pattison 
shows the same prejudice in characterising the levies of 1792 as ‘ fanatics 
of the lower orders, impregnated with all the doctrines of Jacobinism,’ 
who ‘never took any active part in the war.’ M. Aulard makes them, 
after a careful weeding effected by Dumouriez, the substance of the army 
which fought at Valmy and Jemmapes. Again, it is scarcely speaking 
dispassionately to characterise the assembly ‘as one in which passion 
stood for statesmanship and hypocrisy for patriotism.’ 

One turns with relief to Mr. Wilson’s two interesting chapters on the 
naval war and the struggle for the Mediterranean, and the equally 
interesting ones of Dr. Holland Rose on the Egyptian expedition and the 
second coalition. Rigid compression no longer seems to dominate the 
style in these. Mr. Fisher also describes the revolution of Brumaire in a 
more attractive manner. Mr. Higgs could scarcely be expected to make 
the two useful chapters on finance (chapters iii. and xxiii.) anything 
but dry. The account of French law in the age of the Revolution, by M. 
Viollet, is fuller than that by M. Chénon in Lavisse and Rambaud, and 
in particular clearly explains the nature and importance of la directe in 
connexion with the history of the abolition of feudal services. Mr. Dunn- 
Pattison writes on the general war, Professor Lodge on the European 
powers and the Eastern question, and on the extinction of Poland 
and the complicated network of intrigues between Prussia, Russia, and 
Austria which brought it about. In the chapter on ‘ The Foreign Policy 
of Pitt to the Outbreak of the War with France,’ Mr. Oscar Browning 
shows that even as late as 27 Dec. the French foreign minister Le Brun 
had not given up hope of explaining away the decree of 19 Nov., offering 
aid to all peoples desiring liberty, as not directed against England. It 
was indeed one of those impulsive acts to which popular assemblies are 
liable, and was due to the outburst of enthusiasm over the victory of 
Jemmapes. But the reopening of the Scheldt was a practical grievance, 
and Pitt’s reply on 31 Dec. was uncompromising. The last chapter, 
‘ Kurope and the French Revolution,’ by Mr. Gooch, traces the influence 
of the Revolution in the different European countries. The width of 
the ground to be covered makes it in some cases rather meagre in its 
information, but it supplies a good basis for the study of the 
subject. 

One topic ofinterest seems to have been entirely omitted, the effect of 
the Revolution on French education. The scarcity of schools and colleges 
was one of the grievances of the cahiers. The expulsion of the Jesuits 
left a void. The revolutionary government realised it, and supplied the 
need by laying the foundations of modern French primary education, ds well 
as by founding places of higher instruction, like the Ecole Polytechnique. 
But the word education does not appear in the index to the volume. 
The reference to the ‘multitude of splendid foundations’ on p. 60 
needs supplementing by an account of the serious dearth of such 
things in many parts of France. The social work of the revolutionary 
government, which was the most abiding, has always been in danger of 
being lost sight of in the failure of the constitutional schemes, and calls for 
more emphasis than it receives here. When the harvests of France stood 
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to the harvests of England as three to eight, social reform was of more. 
interest to most people than the struggles of factions for supreme power. 


W. E. Ruopes. 


John Knox and the Reformation. By AnpRew Lana. 
(London: Longmans. 1905.) 


THE present volume might have had for its text Milton’s aphorism, 
precipitated in the heat of controversy, that ‘new presbyter is but old 
priest writ large.’ ‘There was,’ quotes Mr. Lang from Erastus, ‘ another 
fruit from the same tree, that almost every one thought men had the 


power of opening and shutting heaven to whomsoever they would,’ and 
he proceeds to comment as follows :— 


What men have this power in Scotland in 1559? Why, some five or six 
persons who, being fluent preachers, have persuaded local sets of protestants to 
accept them as ministers. These preachers having a ‘call’—it might be from 
a set of perfidious and profligate murderers—are somehow gifted with the 
apostolic grace of binding on earth what shall be bound in heaven. ‘Their 
successors, down to Mr. Cargill, who, of his own fantasy, excommunicated 
Charles II, were an intolerable danger to civilised society. For their edicts of 
‘ boycotting’ they claimed the sanction of the civil magistrate, and while these 
almost incredibly fantastic pretensions lasted there was not, and could not be, 


peace in Scotland. The seed of this upas tree was sown by Knox and his allies 
in May 1559 (p. 117). 


Probably the majority of Englishmen will agree, as the majority of 


Scotsmen will certainly disagree, with Mr. Lang’s point of view ; but dia- 
tribes like the passage above, addressed to Scotsmen in the four-hundredth 
anniversary of Knox’s birth, are not conducive to an historical spirit, 
and Mr. Lang might have combined more of the swaviter in modo with 
the fortiter in re. 

Mr. Lang’s book is thus primarily an attack upon presbyterianism 
through the media of a biography of Knox and a criticism of Knox’s 
History. It is open to objection from three points of view. The 
criticism of the History is pertinent only if addressed to those who do 
not know what original authorities are and regard Knox’s History as 
almost inspired. The History, as Mr. Lang points out, was written long 
after the events recorded in it, Knox never revised it in print, and no 
competent historical student would expect it to be free from serious 
inaccuracies. That Knox was less honest than other ecclesiastical 
historians Mr. Lang scarcely attempts to prove. Secondly, the book 
cannot be accepted as a biography of Knox; it is rather a brief for the 
advocatus diaboli, and does not escape the censure which Mr. Lang 
passes upon Knox’s History for being ‘the work of an old-fashioned 
advocate rather than the summing up of a judge’ (p. xi). Mr. Lang, of 
course, is not so truculent as Knox, and he pays a handsome tribute to 
the Reformer’s private character ; but he has no sympathy with him, and 
makes no attempt to bring out the man’s greatness. The book is rather 
@ criticism of other biographies than a biography itself, and herein lie 
at once its value and its limitations. Thirdly, we think Mr. Lang 
attributes too much evil to the personal influence of Knox. The century 
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and a quarter of strife which distracted Scotland was not due exclusively 
to Knox. Scotland would probably have assumed the same religious 
aspect had Knox never lived. That is to say, the church in Scotland 
would probably have put forth and exercised much the same despotic 
claims, because that ecclesiastical predominance was due to other causes 
than Knox’s career. In England parliament, the lay assembly, was 
comparatively strong, while convocation, the ecclesiastical assembly, 
was weak. Parliament was fostered by the Tudors to become the vehicle 
and the organ of national and especially of middle-class feeling ; hence 
parliament prevailed over convocation, and England became Erastian. 
But in Scotland no such development was possible, because parliament 
was insignificant. Only a few royal burghs sent members ; in the shires 
only tenants-in-chief could vote. Parliament could be no organ of 
popular sentiment, and it was wont to delegate its functions to a camarilla. 
Now, the growing middle classes naturally wanted a vent for their feel- 
ings, and they found it in the kirk of the Reformation. Hence the kirk 
is strong; it prevails over parliament, and Scotland becomes theocratic. 
Popular opposition to the crown takes ever an ecclesiastical colour. 
Instead of a Grand Remonstrance, we have a Solemn League and 
Covenant ; instead of a Speaker being held in his chair in a house of 
parliament, a stool is hurled at a preacher in a church; an Archbishop 
Sharp and not a Duke of Buckingham feels the political murderer's knife. 
So too Melville speaks of two kingdoms in the language of Hildebrand, 
and new presbyter is but old priest writ large. 

Of all this Mr. Lang takes no account. John Knox is to him the 
fens et origo mali, whereas he was really at most no more than the 
means of introducing the Scottish nation to its natural mate—the 
Calvinist religion—and the introduction would have come in any case. 
Yet the book has many merits, though it is not free from casual errors. 
It should always be read with the ordinary lives of Knox, and should not 
be read without one or other of them. Mr. Lang shows that Knox’s 
views developed gradually: under Edward VI he took the orthodox 
Anglican view of the divine right of kings to govern the church. He is 
severe towards Knox because he judges him by modern standards; and 
pace the late Lord Acton this is as unfair as it would be to measure the 
achievements of the child by the standard of the adult. It presupposes 
that morality has been a fixed and unvarying quantity instead of the 
painful growth of ages. Toleration has been achieved by methods of 
persecution, and liberty by coercion. Perhaps they could not otherwise 
have been won; at any rate some of the censures passed upon the dead 
are as irrational as the condemnation of men for not being able to see 
before it was light. A. F. Potuarp. 


La Reine Margot et la Fin des Valois (1558-1615). Par Cuartes MERKI. 
(Paris: Plon. 1905.) 


IuproPER people are not necessarily important or even interesting, and 
it is doubtful whether Queen Margot is worth a volume to herself. Her 
memoirs and letters are, of course, to a student of French literature of high 
value, and it is no reflexion on M. Merki’s very considerable skill of 
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presentation to regard the long extracts from them as the most attractive 
feature of the book. These, however, are accessible, and may with profit 
be read in their entirety. The memoirs, be it remembered, were written 
in later years and coloured by a lively imagination. They are documents 
rather human than historical. Margot was often meddlesome, but she 
rarely took a prominent, independent line, and consequently in following 
her track we have to wade through the muddy stream of curled darlings, 
ruffling swashbucklers, irresistible and unresisting maids of honour, and 
then toil over the exhausted fields of political and even military history. 
In the massacre of St. Bartholomew she played a picturesque if passive 
part, while her susceptibility, unredeemed by reticence, contributed not a 
little to the tragedy of Lia Molle and Coconat. As between the two 
Henries, her brother and her husband, she was but a poor tennis ball 
tossed to and fro from king to king. Twice, however, she did accept or 
assume a leading réle. The occasions were her visit to Spa to cajole the 
catholic nobles of Hainault to her brother Alencon’s cause, and her 
occupation of Agen virtually on behalf of the League. More weight 
might have been given to the former incident; the biographer seems 
scarcely to have followed the results of recent research upon Alencon’s 
Netherlandish enterprise. With Margot’s residence at Agen, on the other 
hand, begins, in our opinion, the most skilfully composed portion of the 
book. Henceforth it is biography proper, and Margot is always in the 
forefront. The tedious negotiations for her divorce are judiciously curtailed, 
and freshest of all, perhaps, is the account of her closing days in and 
about Paris, when this Jast survivor of the elegant Valois decadence became 
the referee for all who wished to reintroduce some semblance of the 
splendour and gaiety of the bad old times into the clumsy, ungraceful 
court of the parvenw Bourbons. 

M. Merki is a moderate apologist for his heroine’s moral character. 
He admits a too ready susceptibility, and does not deny a somewhat liberal 
allowance of amours, but these, he believes, were not so numerous nor so 
revolting as the legend of Queen Margot represents. No reasonable man 
gives credit to the acrid slanders of Huguenot pamphlets, such as the 
Divorce Satirique, to the professional indecencies of anecdotists like 
Du Vair, nor to the venal calumnies of the Bourbon historian Dupleix. 
Yet the reader may find grounds for a less favourable conclusion in 
Margot’s exaggerated liking for handsome young undesirables to her dying 
day. At all events her advocate is probably unwise in setting the scandals 
out at length for the purpose of giving them a summary denial. The 
imaginative details cleave to the memory, which has little retentive power 
for the commonplace generalities of refutation. 

As Margot’s apologist her biographer is almost necessarily severe 
towards her husband and mother. The former in this connexion can 
scarcely be more roughly handled than he deserves, but something less than 
justice is done to Catherine. Her letters show very genuine anxiety and 
distress as to the indiscretion of the wayward, vain young princess, ‘ who 
thinks herself prettier than she perhaps is.’ The author quotes passages 
from the queen’s remarkable letter of 25 April 1584, but omits the telling 
passages which distinguish between her own treatment of the scandals in 
her household and that of Margot. Catherine as a young wife was forced 
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to obey the caprices of her father-in-law and husband ; when she became 
a widow the cruel necessities of her position prevented her from driving 
important nobles into disaffection by sending away their disreputable 
daughters. Margot had none of these reasons for condoning the loose 
conduct of her maids of honour, to whom she allowed even her husband 
to make love, giving rise to the suspicion that she wished for reciprocity 
in licence. It is true that Catherine’s annoyance was caused as much by 
the political as by the amatory vagaries of her daughter. Margot at more 
than one difficult moment blew on the smouldering dislike of her favourite 
brother, Alencon, for the king, while the queen-mother worked day and 
night to create a friendlier understanding. Margot has been credited with 
that strong family feeling which is often noticeable in peculiarly disreputable 
households ; but it did not prevent her from doing her near relatives any 
bad turn, when it suited her interest or caprice. E. ARMSTRONG. 


L’ Auberge des Princes en Exil: Anecdotes de la Cour de Bruzelles 
au XVII Siécle. Par Ernest Gossart. (Brussels: Weissenburgh. 
1905.) 


‘A Jesutt father, writing from Madrid on 27 June 1637, announces the 
arrival of Charles IV of Lorraine at Milan, whence he intends to repair 
to the Netherlands, where already are Marie de Médicis and Gaston 
d’Orléans, “ insomuch,’’ he observes, “that Flanders has become, so to 
speak, wne auberge de seigneurs francais. 


999 


M. Gossart, in a series of 
agreeably written chapters, furnishes some account of the principal 
visitors at this hostelry during the period more or less covered by the 
reign of Philip IV in Spain. We thus hear something of the court 
of Brussels under the ‘ archdukes’ and, more especially under Isabel, 
after the death of her husband Albert—well chosen by Philip II among 
all the candidates for the hand of a princess ‘ whose private life, ac- 
cording to one of her panegyrists, was that of a poor religious, while 
her public life was that of a great queen. The other viceroys of the 
Spanish Netherlands to whose courts we are successively introduced are 
the cardinal-infant Ferdinand, the Jesuit-trained Archduke Leopold 
William, and the lesser Don John of Austria. Under none of these 
rulers was the court of Brussels so rigidly modelled on the Spanish 
prototype as might be supposed. But for that matter, as such an 

_ account as Lady Fanshawe’s in her charming Memoirs would suffice to 
show, the court of Philip 1V itself had its gentler aspects ; and, above all, 
the refining and softening influences of art and literature asserted them- 
selves—the former more especially—in the capital of the Spanish 
Netherlands, as they did in that of Spain. 

What, however, was neither indigenous nor Spanish at Brussels was 
the infusion of a spirit which may be comprehensively called the Gallic 
spirit, and which brought with it every element of disturbance, both 
public and private, that could have been introduced into a well-disciplined 
and decorous government and court. The first French visitors whose 
arrival at Brussels is chronicled by M. Gossart were the prince and 
the princess de Condé, the beautiful Charlotte Marguerite de Montmorency. 
Happy were it for the good fame of Henry IV could this—nearly the last 
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—page of his life’s story be blotted from its book, and with it the fatuous 
vaunt put into the royal lips by Malherbe’s servile muse :— 

N’ai-je pas le cceur aussi haut 

Et, pour oser tout ce qu’il faut, 

Un aussi grand désir de gloire 

Que j’avois quand je couvri 

D’exploits d’éternelle mémoire 

Les plaines d’Arques et d’Ivri ? 
A score of years passed, and after the lady whom Henry had designed 
—perhaps at an untold cost—to make his mistress came his widow, Mary 
de’ Medici, fallen from power but not from pride; and a year after the 
queen her younger son, the duke of Orleans, with whose policy her own 
was soon wholly at cross purposes. Apart from such mysterious 
incidents as the assassination of Gaston’s favourite, Puylaurens, the 
followers of the queen and those of Monsieur imported into the Low 
Countries the ‘fury of duels,’ then at its height in France, while the 
derided wisdom of James I had considerably reduced it on the other side 
of the Channel. To Brussels also came, in the fateful year 1635, when 
the great struggle of Richelieu against Spain was about to declare itzelf, 
Gaston’s brother-in-law, the lackland Duke Charles of Lorraine, of 
whose vagaries this volume contains a curious account. Something is 
said of his two sisters, and much of Béatrix de Cusance, whose yearning 
beauty appeals to us even from the reproduction here given of Van 
Dyck’s fascinating portrait at Windsor. She was the ‘second wife’ 
of Charles of Lorraine, in the sense that Charlotte von Degenfeld was 
the second wife of Charles Lewis, elector palatine, and Margaret von der 
Saal, the second wife of the landgrave Philip of Hesse—in each case 
with authoritative university sanction. If, in his struggle for his inheri- 
tance, Charles of Lorraine was something more than a pretender, the 
son of Antonio of Crato, Emmanuel, who after renouncing his supposed 
claims to Portugal took refuge in Flanders about 1625, was something 
less; as to our own Charles II, the judgment may have differed on 
the two occasions on which he sojourned at Brussels in 1649 and 
1658-60. But of him and his brothers, and of yet another Brussels 
‘emigrant '—but she alone an emigrant by her own free choice—Christina 
of Sweden, who in 1654 here abjured the faith of her fathers, there was 
little to say germane to the purpose of this entertaining volume. It is 
happily named, and has sufficient unity as well as variety of subject to 
render its earlier portions at all events a very pleasant accompaniment to 
the study of a most involved period of history. But, abundant as the 
materials are, they do not quite hold out; and towards the close of his 
labours the bookmaker is a little too obviously anxious to rake in odds 
and ends. A. W. Warp. 


The Return of the Jews to England ; being a chapter in the History of 
English Law. By H. 8. Q. Henriques. (London: Macmillan, 
1905.) 


Mr. Henriques undertakes to show, and succeeds in proving, that no 
special privileges were granted by Cromwell to the Jews, and that the 
importance of the ‘Resettlement’ during the Protectorate has been exag- 
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gerated. Mr. Lucien Wolf’s theory that a ‘public assurance of 
protection’ was given the Jews by Cromwell on 4 Febr. 1658, is 
easily disproved. It rests on a misreading of Burton’s Diary, i.e. upon 
a quotation from the remarks of the editor, J. T. Rutt, not from Burton’s 
text. The right interpretation of the so-called resolution of the Committee 
of the Council of State is uncertain. There is quite as much evidence for 
the view adopted by Mr. Gardiner as for that which Mr. Henriques 
accepts from Neal (p. 52). On the true bearing of the Robles case, 
however, Mr. Henriques seems to me clearly right (p. 58), and he is also 
justified in refusing to accept the view that Cromwell gave John Sadler a 
special authorisation to build a synagogue (p. 59). It seems clear, on the 
other hand, that a private Jewish cemetery existed from 1657, and a 
private synagogue existed from 1659 or earlier. But in his insistence on 
the legal aspect of the question Mr. Henriques underestimates the extent 
to which the laws were habitually relaxed in favour of persons who were 
well affected to the government, and discreetly avoided public exhibitions 
of their creed. The letter of the constitution did not prevent catholics 
from enjoying a considerable amount of liberty, though the Protector 
refused to grant them the public and legal toleration Mazarin asked, and 
the Jews were in much the same position as the catholics. The 
Protector’s connivance was of greater value and importance to the 
Jewish community than Mr. Henriques is disposed to allow. Under 
Charles Il and James II the community grew very considerably in size, 
depending still not on any legal toleration, but on the favour of the 
government and the power of the sovereign to dispense with the execution 
of the laws. About 1663 the meetings in the Jewish synagogue ceased 
to be secret. In August 1664 Charles promised the Jews his favour so 
long as they lived peaceably and without giving scandal, and in I’ebruary 
1674 stopped, by an order in Council, proceedings against them for 
exercising their religion. In November 1685 James stopped similar 
proceedings, and declared it to be his will that they should ‘quietly enjoy 
the free exercise of their religion, whilst they behave themselves dutifully 
and obediently to his government’ (pp. 98, 100, 101, 106). The open 
favour shown the Jewish community by the two sovereigns is very much 
to their credit, and forms an interesting episode in the history of their 
religious policy. 

A few details may be noted. The commission to General Middleton 
to treat with the Jews, referred to on p. 72, is printed at length in 
Scotland and the Protectorate.' There are several mentions of the 
Jews during the reign of Charles II, showing that they were beginning 
to occupy a recognised existence in England. A news-letter, dated 
21 April 1664, says, speaking of 18 April: ‘ The same morning the Jews 
at the Exchange offered four for an hundred to insure no war to be with 
the Dutch in three months,’ which is confirmed by a similar entry in the 
diary of Pepys.” Reresby, in his Diary, speaks of a poll-tax on the Jews 
as proposed in Parliament during 1675.* Still more curious is a notice 


' Scottish History Society, 1899, p. 342. 

? Report of the Historical MSS. Commission on the MSS. of Mr. J. M. Heaticcte, 
p. 148. 

* Diary, ed. Cartwright, p. 96. 
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inserted in the London Gazette for 8-11 Febr. 1674-5, by Sir 
Robert Vyner, lord mayor of London, announcing that one Joshua 
Coniers is to be prosecuted for circulating a pamphlet in which he 
accused a Jewish priest of murdering his daughter. Finally, it is 
odd that neither Mr. Henriques nor Mr. Wolf seems to have noticed the 
case of Anne Curtyn, ‘a professed Jewess,’ her imprisonment on account 
of her religious views, and subsequent discharge in January 1649. 4 
C. H. Friern. 


Who Killed Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey ? By Atrrep Marks. With an 
Introduction by Father J. H. Potten, 8.J. (London: Burns & 
Oates. 1905.) 


Mr. Joun Pottock’s book on The Popish Plot has revived the old 
controversies which cluster round its subject, and the evidence is once 
more discussed. Father John Gerard, in a pamphlet entitled The 
Popish Plot and its Newest Historian, 1908, vigorously attacked Mr. 
Pollock’s conclusions, but his criticisms were chiefly directed to the 
question whether Oates was at St. Omer or in London on 24 April 
1678, and to the history of the abortive movement made by the catholics 
in 1671 to obtain a relaxation of the penal laws. Neither of these is a 
vital point. What Mr. Pollock did was to suggest a plausible explana- 
tion of the reason why Sir Edmund should be put out of the way. Mr. 
Marks meets this by the assertion that Godfrey was not murdered by the 
Jesuits or by any private enemies, but commitied suicide. The question 
turns entirely on the medical evidence, and the difficulty in the way of 
accepting the theory of suicide always bas been that the condition of 
Godfrey’s body and the nature of his wounds seemed to be conclusive 
proofs of murder. The surgeons and other medical experts called in 
during the inquiry were of that opinion. Mr. Pollock states the case on 
pp. 95-102 of his book, and accepts their view. The value of Mr. Marks’s 
contribution to the history of the Plot consists in his re-examination of 
this evidence. He quotes at length the opinion of a competent medical 
authority, Dr. Freyberger, who comes to the conclusion that ‘ the cause of 
death was most probably internal hemorrhage from wounds that were 
self-inflicted’ (p. 112). The point most difficult to reconcile with the 
theory of suicide was that Godfrey’s neck seemed to be dislocated. Dr. 
Freyberger explains the appearances which led to this conclusion as 
follows :— 


The head and neck, being the lowermost parts of the body as it lay in the 
ditch, became soonest limp: there was no direct evidence of any fracture of the 
neck adduced at the inquest or subsequent inquiries by any of the medical or 
other witnesses. If the neck had been ‘distorted’ or ‘dislocated’ it would 
have become fixed, and not loose, so that ‘the chin could be turned over to 
either shoulder.’ This stiffness would have persisted after death, and been 
obvious to all who saw and moved the body (p. 110). 


The phrases in inverted commas are quotations from the witnesses. 
Other signs supposed to point to murder are explained in a similar 
manner as consistent with the theory of suicide. 


4 Middlesex County Records, iii. 186. 
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It is not difficult to believe that a nineteenth-century surgeon may 
interpret the physical phenomena which the body presented more 
correctly than the limited knowledge of seventeenth-century physicians 
enabled them to do. But to complete Mr. Marks’s argument, and to 
make it absolutely conclusive, he should have printed not merely Dr. 
Freyberger’s opinion on the evidence, but the evidence submitted to Dr. 
Freyberger. On p. 108 he states in general terms the nature of the case 
he drew up and laid before Dr. Freyberger, both as to the condition of 
Godfrey’s body and as to his mental condition. This it would have been 
better to give in an appendix and at length. Though the author's dis- 
cussion of the question whether Godfrey was murdered at Somerset 
House or not brings out some new improbabilities in the statements of 
the informers, and is apart from that of some little interest, it tends to 
withdraw the attention of the reader from the vital point upon which it 
was necessary to concentrate it. The question of the variations in the 
different reports of the trials, and the manner in which evidence was 
abridged and altered by contemporary revisers, is another minor point 
(p. 70), but has a more direct bearing on the value of the depositions 
made by those who found Godfrey’s body (p. 86). Yet, though Mr. 
Marks does not arrange his matter to the best advantage, and digresses 
too much from the professed subject of his book, it is, in spite of these 
defects, a most valuable contribution to the elucidation of the Popish 
Plot. The presumption is now in favour of the view that Godfrey com- 
mitted suicide. If Mr. Marks had reprinted the depositions and the 
other testimonies he enumerates it would have been possible to ascertain 
whether other modern experts agreed with Dr. Freyberger, and whether 
the case submitted was sufficiently full and complete. C. H. Firrn. 


Mémoires du Due de Choiseul, 1719-1785. Publiées par Frernanp 
CatmetTes. (Paris: Plon. 1904.) 


M. Emme Bourgsors in the Revue Historique for May-June 1905 
has drawn attention to the disappointing nature of this volume as far as 
regards the quantity of new material it contains. Of the actual letters 
and memoirs of Choiseul only eighty pages of this book are absolutely new 
to the public ; 115 are practically new, as they have hitherto appeared only 
in magazine form ; the remaining 250 pages, except for M. Calmettes’s 
own brief connecting links of narrative, are old material. Nostudent who 
wishes to use this book for purposes of historical reference should omit to 
read M. Bourgeois’s very careful criticism of its historical value in the 
article to which we have referred, a criticism to which, as far as we are 
aware, no answer has been made by M. Calmettes. But apart from the 
question of novelty of the material the volume still remains an interest- 
ing presentation of Choiseul’s character and career as a whole, chiefly 
through the medium of his own autobiographical notes and memoirs, 
arranged in chronological order. 

Choiseul is, of course, well known to all readers of eighteenth-century 
memoirs and letters, but rather vaguely, perhaps, as a sparkling genius 
whose brilliancy has to be taken very much on trust. Butin these pages 
he is very much alive. Still, though we now see him before us, and feel 
that the admiration for him of the eighteenth-century salons is perfectly 
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intelligible, we like him the less. One thing, it is true, stands out clearly 
to his credit: he was a most capable administrator, and his state paper 
giving an account of his reforms in the army, in foreign affairs, and in the 
navy is rot only clear but convincing as to his efficiency. He was 
evidently the very incarnation of French directness and logical acuteness ; 
and as an official under a master mind, like Napoleon’s, he would have 
been invaluable: he would have created and maintained a navy, and he 
would without doubt have been a great finance minister, though as a fact 
he never tried his hand at that branch. But as a far-seeing statesman 
he does not seem to have risen much above the level of his compeers, or 
to have had a more fruitful policy than his miserable master. He 
clung obstinately and slavishly to the alliance with Spain which had 
acted as a dead weight round the neck of France almostly continuously 
since the Bourbons had been placed on the Spanish throne, and in 1765 he 
uttered this sentiment—not surprising, indeed, at the time, but surprising 
from a man who laid claims to high statesmanship—Z/ n’y awra que la 
révolution de l’ Amérique qui arrivera, mais que nous ne verrons vrai- 
semblablement point, qui remettra l’ Angleterre dans l'état de faiblesse oi 
elle ne sera plus a craindre en Europe. On the other hand, to do him 
justice, it is only fair to point out that he saw very clearly, in a passage 
too long to quote, how little it would matter to England to have a 
thoroughly vicious king and how much it mattered to France ; yet even in 
reading this interesting passage it must not be forgotten that Montesquieu 
had written before him. Foran estimate of Choiseul’s achievements as 
a minister it would be doing him no injustice to take his above-mentioned 
memoir of 1765 as fairly exhaustive.' 

Without doubt, however, the chief interest of this volume lies in the 
revelation of Choiseul’s own character. We have suggested above that 
he was an incarnation of French lucidity ; he was also an incarnation of 
all that made the society of the ancien régime so intellectually brilliant 
and so morally repulsive. He rose to power largely by the cynical use of 
his personal attractiveness to women ; a large part of his attention as a 
minister was devoted to arrangements for the indulgence of his master’s 
lecherous proclivities in a manner convenient to himself, and the dazzling 
brilliancy of his satire spared neither women nor those who, like the 
king, had heaped favours and wealth upon him. Even when receiving 
money to pay his debts from Louis XVI he wrote and had acted at 
Chanteloup a skit on that unfortunate king’s dull character. But apart 
from the circumstances under which these memoirs were written their 
incisiveness and their cruel truthfulness are beyond praise. The appre- 
ciations of Louis XV remind one of Junius for their savage epigram, but 
have the additional merit of astonishing truth. Here is an extract from 
one of them which may stand as an example :— 

Aprés une étude suivie, dont rien ne m’a jamais distrait, je voyais le roi, un 
homme sans ‘me et sans esprit, aimant le mal comme les enfants aiment 4 faire 
souffrir les animaux, ayant tous les défauts de ]’4me la plus vile et la moins 
éclairée, mais manquant de force, A l’ge ov il était, pour faire éclater ses vices 
aussi souvent que la nature l’aurait porté 4 les montrer: par exemple, il aurait, 


' This memoir was published in 1848 in the Comptes Rendus de l’ Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques. 
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comme Néron, été enchanté de voir briler Paris de Bellevue; mais il n’aurait 
pas eu le courage d’en donner |’ordre ; le spectacle qui lui ferait le plus grand 
plaisir serait celui de voir les exécutions de la Gréve, mais il n’a pas le courage 
d’y aller... Il n’est point avare, comme on le croit; si, étant dénué de 
sentiments, il peut avoir une vertu, c’est celle d’étre assez noble avec l’argent ; 
il n’en donne pas de lui-méme, parce que ce serait faire du bien et qu'il lui est 
impossible d’avoir les sentiments de l’obligeance. 


Basin WILLIAMS. 


Memoirs of a Royal Chaplain, 1729-1763; The Correspondence of 
Epmunp Pyte, D.D., with Samuel Kerrich, D.D. Annotated and 
edited by ALBERT HartsHorNe. (London: Lane. 1905.) 


Mr. HartsHorne is the possessor by inheritance of a family correspond- 
ence amounting to some seven thousand letters and extending from 1675 
to 1828, a treasure which must be rare in families below the highest 
rank. A considerable portion of it centres in Samuel Kerrich (1696-1768), 
fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and afterwards vicar of 
Dersingham, in Norfolk; and it is to him that the letters of Edmund 
Pyle, also a Cambridge and Norfolk man and domestic chaplain to Bishop 
Hoadly, which form the foundation of the present volume, are addressed. 
We had formed high expectations of Pyle’s capacities as a letter-writer 
from the specimens published early in the last century in W. Richards’s 
History of Lynn. His description of the scenes at the Lynn election of 
1747 is the literary counterpart of a series of pictures by Hogarth, and 
the account of social life at Winchester in 1756 is, in its way, just as 
realistic.' We must confess that from this point of view we have found 
the present collection rather disappointing. The letters to Kerrich are 
comparatively short ; pictures of contemporary life are rare, and inferior 
to those to which we have just referred (compare, for instance, the 
parallel description of Winchester and the Hessian camp there in 1756) ; 
and the subject is mainly ecclesiastical gossip about church preferment. 
The accuracy of his information is, no doubt, as Mr. Hartshorne says, 
remarkable, though not more than we should expect from his constant 
residence with Bishop Hoadly in the capital for a large part of the year. 
Still it is only hearsay evidence, and therefore less important than, 
for instance, the ecclesiastical correspondence of the duke of New- 
castle, which formed the subject of an article by Miss Bateson in this 
Review for October 1892. However the reader will be rewarded by 
a certain number of facts, or comments on them, which are at least 
historically interesting. One of the best is the remark in a letter 
of 1753 on the candidates for a vacant see, that ‘his majesty has 
not always the best interest at court.’ How different was the state 
of things under his successor! We miss a picture of Hoadly, such 
as Pyle was capable of drawing (the volume is adorned, by the way, 
with a reproduction of Hogarth’s striking portrait); on the other 
hand the stories about Bishop Mawson and his mixture of absent- 
mindedness, eccentricity, candour, and common sense, give a lifelike 
idea of that singular person. With all his failings we cannot forget that 
when Ely was vacant in 1754 Archbishop Herring wrote to the duke of 


1 Richards, ii. 948, 1024. 
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Newcastle, ‘ There is not a man in the kingdom so fitted to succeed asthe 
bishop of Chichester.’* Another notable figure in these letters is Maw- 
son’s predecessor at Ely, Sir Thomas Gooch, who was uncle to Mrs. 
Kerrich. Mr. Hartshorne describes him as ‘a typical bishop of the 
eighteenth century,’ and in the exercise of his patronage he was only 
too characteristic of the age, for even his niece remarks that ‘ y° Bishop 
do bartter & bargain away things strangely’ (p. 211). The lengths to 
which Oxford Jacobitism could go are illustrated by the report of ‘ a most 
terrible riot at Oxford on the 23 of last month [February 1748-9], which 
is the Pretender’s youngest son’s birthday. King George was damned 
and King James blessed in the open streets by daylight.’ Those who 
are curious in such matters will find an account of the case of Archibald 
Bower, which excited much interest in 1756.3 Pyle was evidently inclined 
to believe that the man had always been secretly 2 Romanist. 

More than half of the book ig taken up by the commentary (printed 
in the same type) by which each letter is accompanied. Mr. Hartshorne 
has the most liberal ideas in the matter of explanatory notes that we have 
ever come across. There are, indeed, plenty of allusions in the letters 
which require some explanation ; and often, especially in antiquarian and 
family matters, the editor is excellent. But, unfortunately, he also 
thinks himself bound to explain at length things which all intelligent 
people know. Every mention of a celebrity produces a small biography. 
Not content with this, he digresses, on the smallest provocation, into all 
sorts of matters which have no connexion whatever with the text. Thus 
a passing allusion to ‘ the case of the archbishop of Spalato’ leads to an 
account not only of Antonio de Dominis (who, by the way, was not 
‘banished from England’) but also of the palace of ‘ Dioclesian’ and its 
architectural interest, ‘the arch being then for the first time used with 
the entablature,’ &c., which, we are told further, was ‘the beginning of 
the change from trabeated to curvilinear construction’ (p. 257). It is 
not our business to criticise these comments at length, for they are not 
history, and a number of the errors which they contain have been dealt 
with elsewhere. But with all its faults students of the eighteenth 
century must feel grateful to Mr. Hartshorne for the publication of this 
volume. G. M‘N. RusHrorts. 


The History of England from the Accession of George III -to the Close 
of Pitt’s First Administration. (The Political History of England. 
Vol. X.) By Witur1am Hunt, M.A., D.Litt. (London: Longmans. 
1905.) 

Tue Political History of England opens auspiciously with a volume by 

one of its editors. At this time of day the appearance of a new history 

of England can be justified only by great originality of treatment or by 
the use of new material. It is on the latter ground that this new 
volume will be mainly welcomed, the Newcastle Papers in the British 

Museum, the Pitt Papers in the Record Office, and the Foreign Office 

correspondence having been used to good purpose. It cannot be said 

that any of the old verdicts on men or measures are thereby substantially 
* Ante, vol. vii. (1892), p. 688. 
* Cf. e.g. Letters of Horace Walpole, Oxford edition, iii. 399, 441. 
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modified, but Dr. Hunt’s lucid and orderly narrative is of none the less 
value because his conclusions have been inevitably, for the most part, 
anticipated. A modest protest may be allowed against the period of 
time chosen for this volume. The year 1760 may be claimed as a starting 
point on the ground that George III’s attempt to set back the whig clock 
of history is a definite point of departure; but considering that that 
attempt ended, as Dr. Hunt shows, in disastrous failure, and merely 
substituted the ascendency of the prime minister for that of the whig 
oligarchy, the date has no corresponding advantage to set against the 
inconvenience of starting a history in the fifth act, so to speak, of Pitt’s 
triumphant world drama of the Seven Years’ War. Yet more unfortunate 
is the point chosen as the terminus ad quem. The close of Pitt’s first 
ministry is not a date of decisive value. To leave off an account of the 
great war before even the breathing space had been reached of the Peace 
of Amiens, including the battle of the Nile and omitting Trafalgar, 
deprives a history of much of its impressive continuity and prevents the 
historian doing full justice to his main theme. 

The strong qualities of Dr. Hunt as an historian are conspicuously 
manifest in the chapters relating to the American war of independence, 
though it is a pity that so independent an observer should have repeated 
the stock statement that ‘the separation, bitter and humiliating as it 
was, taught England a lesson in colonial government which has rendered 
her empire strong as well as vast.’ In fact, with the exception of the 
one matter of taxation, the colonial policy of the next fifty years was, in 
many ways, less enlightened than that of earlier times, and the new 
empire dates from the publication of Lord Durham’s report and the 
granting of responsible government, and not from the recognition of 
American independence. In his treatment of the questions at issue be- 
tween the mother country and the colonies Dr. Hunt arrives at clear con- 
clusions, at which Mr. Lecky seemed always to hesitate, when on the 
point of reaching. The opinions are, however, always expressed with 
moderation and fairness. By a curious slip or misprint the Navigation 
Acts are said to date from 1657. ‘Cotton’ is mentioned as an ‘enu- 
merated article.’ The statute says ‘cotton wool,’ which Mr. Fiske and 
other American writers have written as ‘cotton, wool.’ Cotton wool was 
surely meant. Cotton was not seriously cultivated in the English American 
colonies till about the time of their secession. Dr. Hunt says that, after 
the capture of Crown Point, Carleton ‘might have done more.’ Carle- 
ton gave the reasons why this was impossible, and, if his conclusion is 
questioned, grounds should have been given for the statement. A more 
favourable view is taken of Burgoyne’s qualities as a general than has, 
for the most part, prevailed, although, of course, the failure of Howe to 
co-operate from the south was the main cause of the disaster at Saratoga. 
It might have been stated that the loss of St. John’s appears to have 
been due to the misconduct of the officer in charge of Chambly. 

With regard to the Canadians Dr. Hunt writes as if a considerable 
change of feeling took place among the French habitants after the failure 
of the American invasion ; Carleton himself wrote in 1776, ‘There is 
nothing to fear from the Canadians so long as things are in a state of 
prosperity, nothing to hope for from them when things are in distress.’ 
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Whatever had been done on paper, it does not appear that in fact 
‘French laws and customs were swept away’ in Canada after the pro- 
clamation of 1768. It was the English minority which protested against 
the government of Murray. Amongst the French population he was 
deservedly very popular. Mr. Hunt writes that ‘some serious difficulties 
with regard to neutral rights were happily settled in 1794;’ but Jay’s 
treaty was silent respecting search, impressment, and paper blockade, the 
most serious questions affecting neutral rights. In fact these difficulties 
rankled on till they caused the war of 1812, and even then did not 
receive a satisfactory settlement. It is stated that the practice of the 
two secretaries of state, taking one the southern, the other the northern 
department, dates from about 1760; but had not the practice begun from 
about the beginning of the century ? Hucu E. Ecerton. 


Select Documents illustrative of the History of the French Revolution. 
‘The Constituent Assembly.’ Edited by L. G. WickHAm Leaa, M.A. 
2vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1905.) 


Mr. WickHam Leae has done good service in editing with conspicuous 
care this collection of documents relating to the French Revolution.- 
The first difficulty in every undertaking of this kind is to adopt some 
principle of selection. The editor has chosen to confine himself for the 
most part to parliamentary affairs, omitting all reference to foreign policy 
(except in the matter of the declaration of Pillnitz) and to the events 
transpiring in the French colonies. This plan implies a preference for 
Parisian affairs and a comparative neglect of the Revolution in the pro- 
vinces. Of course some such limitation of aim is necessary in order to 
keep the work within reasonable limits. But students would perhaps 
have preferred that now and again a wider survey should be taken, so as 
to include the condition of the worst governed provinces before the out- 
break of the Revolution and the chief events of the Jacqueries. The 
reference to these last, quoted from the Merewre de France, on pp- 
115-6, is insufficient, considering the importance of the subject. Collec- 
tions of the cahiers are, it is true, accessible to most students; and the 
difficulty of selecting typical specimens doubtless accounts for the 
omission of them here. The very brief ‘ Official Summary’ of the 
cahiers, presented by the constitutional committee on 27 July 1789, 
and quoted in vol. i. pp. 103-4, does not make good the gap, for it 
deals solely with constitutional questions. Mr. Wickham Legg has added 
notes of such excellence to the famous agrarian decrees accepted in 
principle on 4 Aug. 1789, but not formally passed until 11 Aug., that 
the more regret will be felt that he did not give greater prominence 
to documents illustrative of the quasi-feudal system still prevalent in 
large parts of France, and of the abuses resulting from the inequalities 
in taxation. As it is, the student who has:not been fortified beforehand 
by a study of the social and fiscal condition of France would gather 
from these volumes that the questions then at issue were almost entirely 
constitutional. In this sphere, which undoubtedly is better adapted for 
documentary illustration than the other, Mr. Wickham Legg’s wide study 
of the subject has enabled him to throw light on a vast number of topics. 
He has, no doubt, acted wisely in excluding extracts from pamphlets, 
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though it is to be hoped that before long he will give us some gleanings 
from the great number in the British Museum which are still practically 
unknown. Itis inevitable thatjudgmentsshould differ as to the space to be 
devoted to different subjects. Apart from the more general question noted 
above I could wish that the editor had given greater prominence to the 
origin and early proceedings of the Jacobins’ and-Cordelier clubs, to the 
proceedings of Marat (already a power in 1791), to the final plans drawn 
up by Mirabeau for the king, especially in December 1790, and to the so- 
called ‘self-denying ordinance’ passed by the constituent assembly, 
excluding its members from the next assembly. This last decision led 
to consequences so momentous and far-reaching as to call for full notice. 
On the other hand perhaps a needless amount of space has been given 
to some of the earlier incidents in the Revolution, such as the fate of 
Flesselles and Foulon and the plunder of the Carthusians. These affairs, 
however interesting in a scenic sense, cannot be considered of much 
importance. 

Much credit must be assigned to the editcr’s general introduction and 
to the prefatory notes explaining the significance of the various documents. 
A well-balanced judgment is everywhere apparent. I may cite as es- 
pecially good the note on the events of 5-6 Oct. 1789, and on the 
declaration of Pillnitz. Possibly Mr. Wickham Legg has somewhat 
exaggerated the interest of the slight and not very convincing narrative 
of the surrender of the Bastille given by the watchmaker Humbert, and 
somewhat underrates the worth of Royou’s paper, L’Ami du Roi. It is 
also not wholly correct to speak of Hébert as representing ‘ everything 
that was most disgraceful in the Revolution.’ Granting that he was an 
execrable character, we must remember that he associated himself with 
some municipal efforts which were anything but disgraceful. The 
volumes close with carefully compiled biographical notes and a very 
complete index. In the citation of the ‘ Civil Constitution of the Clergy ’ 
it might be well to call attention to the significance and importance of 
Titre II, Article XIX, prescribing the relations between the pope and 
the French clergy on the election of the latter. It was around this 
article that most of the strife raged. In a political sense it was as 
important, perhaps, as all the other 75 articles of the decree. 


J. Howuanp Rose. 


La France, l’Angleterre et Naples de 1803 d 1806. Par C. Aurion. 
2vols. (Paris: Plon. 1905.) 


TuHeEsE large volumes, over 1,500 octavo pages, are nearly entirely made 
up of documents relating to the Mediterranean question—Naples, Corfu, 
Malta—during the period that elapsed between Lord Whitworth’s mission 
to Paris at the close of 1802 and the occupation of Naples by Joseph 
Bonaparte in February 1806. Of these documents about three-fifths have 
not been printed before; they are chiefly diplomatic communications by 
Alquier, French ambassador at Naples, Lefebvre, his first secretary, Hugh 
Elliot, British ambassador at Naples, Saint-Cyr, Talleyrand, Tatitcheff, 
Russian ambassador at Naples, Di Gallo, Neapolitan ambassador at Paris, 
Lord Mulgrave, Lord Harrowby, and others. The most important and 
valuable of these is the long and apparently complete series of despatches 
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from Alquier to Talleyrand that relate one side of the story of the 
pitiful struggles of the court of Naples to resist the pressure which first 
France, then England, and lastly Russia brought to bear on it at this period. 
Alquier stands out as an observer of considerable shrewdness and ability ; 
and although his despatches reveal no unsuspected historical secrets, yet 
they contain many minor details that are of interest and strengthen some 
of the broad outlines of the period as we now know them. Perhaps in 
this respect nothing is more striking than the general view afforded of 
Napoleon’s diplomatic methods. He had no respect for diplomatic usage, 
no appreciation of its advantages; his ambassadors were merely the 
advanced guard of his army corps. The retention of Malta by England 
after the treaty of Amiens led to Saint-Cyr’s army being sent to Taranto, 
and from that moment every effort of the Neapolitan court was directed to 
getting this army withdrawn. But Napoleon, in the constant diplomatic 
contest that this question involved, never showed his hand. Behind his 
diplomacy lay the fact that he was using Taranto strategically ; he might 
employ it as a base for the advance towards the east, and he actually 
employed it to keep Nelson’s attention diverted towards Alexandria while 
he aimed his main blow across the Channel. The very day Napoleon 
realised that Villeneuve had turned south from Ferrol his present use for 
Taranto had gone, and his diplomatic attitude towards Naples changed. 
No wonder that the professional diplomatists blundered, or that the 
court of Naples could not pierce Napoleon’s inner mind, and finally 
committed the suicidal error of signing the two treaties of September 
1805. In connexion with the treaty of neutrality, negotiated by Di 
Gallo, it appears from the material now published by M. Auriol that in my 
Napoleonic Empire? I have treated the Neapolitan diplomatist somewhat 
unjustly ; his conduct appears to have been consistent and sufficient 
throughout. 

In Alquier’s despatches we get many glimpses of Sir John Acton ; his 
activity and skill stand out prominently ; his efforts to win Napoleon’s 
favour by means that went so far as communicating military information 
received from Nelson are instructive; of most interest, perhaps, is the 
evidence afforded of the real power of Ferdinand acting with his minister, 
and of the slight influence of Mary Caroline until after Acton’s removal 
to Palermo. An example of Alquier at his shrewdest as an observer is 
in the following passage, which he adds to a report made to Talleyrand 
of a conversation in which the queen of Naples had given way to her 
chronic indiscretion :— 


Tout cela fut dit avee une volubilité imperturbable, et je me serais enorgueilli 
de cette singuliére confidence, que je vous rapporte mot pour mot, si je ne 
m’étais pas rappelé que les femmes de chambre du chateau l’avaient déja recue, et 


qu’elles avaient de plus que moi l’heureux privilége de l’entendre répéter tous 
les jours. 


Among the indiscreet utterances of Mary Caroline thus reported are 
several valuable for the inner history of the Spanish court at this period, 
especially for the intrigues that preceded the death of the princess of the 
Asturias. A particularly interesting despatch is that of Alquier to 





' Talleyrand to Alquier, 28 Aug. 1805, vol. ii. p. 507. 2 Vol. i. p. 67. 
VOL. XXI.—NO. LXXXI. N 
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Talleyrand of 25 Sept. 1808,° in which some remarks are attributed to 
Elliot that foreshadow the Cadoudal affair of the following spring. Then 
again in the early part of the first volume are many references to the 
question of Malta, negotiations with the Order, information as to the 
doings of British agents, &c., many of importance concerning the British 
retention of Malta after the treaty of Amiens. 

M. Auriol has produced a book of great value and interest, but it 
appears very doubtful policy to attempt to make a work of this sort any- 
thing more than a collection of documents. If it were merely that, 
there would be no need for reprinting, as is done here, numerous 
documents already published—for instance, Elliot’s and Whitworth’s 
letters, edited by Mr. Browning, Mary Caroline’s, by Count Boulay de la 
Meurthe, &c. But M. Auriol unfortunately believed that he could produce 
a complete diplomatic history of the period by reprinting all he could find, 
and from this point of view he has not been successful. He gives us 
numerous unpublished despatches that are quite valueless—for instance, 
some totally erroneous reports from subordinate French agents on the 
movements of British ships—but he fails to include long since published 
papers of the first importance, such as those concerning the coalition 
treaty of 11 April 1805, a treaty that guaranteed the security of the 
Two Sicilies and provided for the opening of hostilities in August of that 
year ; the knowledge that Mary Caroline had of these matters goes far 
to explain the negotiations and attitude of the court of Naples in August 
and September. Further, it hardly appears that M. Auriol is quite de- 
tached enough in his point of view to write with due impartiality a history 


in which Napoleon is concerned. At times his attitude is judicial and 
his judgment convincing ; but elsewhere he adopts the arguments of the 
emperor in toto and lapses into the ‘ perfidious Albion’ strain. His point 
of view is perhaps most fairly represented in the following passage :— 


Il [Napoléon]} était entrainé, il est vrai, par la logique méme de sa lutte 

contre l’Angleterre depuis 1803, lutte qu’il n’avait pas recherchée, qu'il désira 
éviter et que cette puissance, profitant de l’inquiétude qu’ il inspirait trop souvent, 
sut étendre peu 4 peu 4 toute l'Europe, le forcant de se détourner de Boulogne 
pour se porter 4 Vienne, 4 Naples, 4 Berlin et 4 Tilsit.* 
It is doubtless true, and M. Auriol is not the first to proclaim it, 
that the Bourbon court of Naples was about as hard pressed by its 
British friends as by its French enemies; yet repeated homilies on the 
égoisme of the policy of England compared with the unselfishness of that 
of France, especially in a work dealing with the period of Napoleon, 
indicate a limited point of view. This attitude of M. Auriol appears 
notably in his treatment of Sir John Acton. The Neapolitan minister's 
family was not Irish,° but from Shropshire; to say that he ruled the 
kingdom d@ sa guise comme une province anglaise is precisely what 
Napoleon would have said and what M. Auriol should not have said ; 
even Colletta, who is cited as the authority, and who never saw England 
until after Napoleon was dead, does not say so. 

The book suffers from a lack of method. It is often impossible to tell 
whence a despatch is derived, and generally the text of the author and that 
of the writers quoted run into one another in the most confusing manner. 


* Vol. i. p. 435. * Vol. ii. p. 817. 5 Vol. i. p. 8. 
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The editing is, on the whole, careless, especially in the names of places 
and persons. Thus Hudson Lowe appears as Lau, Howe, and Low 
within a few pages; we have Boulogne for Bologna, Graig for Craig, 
Lombroso for Lumbroso, A Court for 4 Court, &c. Some of the dates 
of Saint-Cyr’s despatches seem decidedly open to question. The long 
quotation given in vol. ii. p. 813 is not from Las Cases but from 
Méneval. M. Auriol has missed some documents both in London® and 
in Naples 7 that would have added to his material for the withdrawal of 
Craig’s army to Messina, and given him some indications as to how 
Mary Caroline accepted the situation, and as to Elliot’s disagreement with 
Craig on the subject. R. M. Jounston. 





Life of Canning. By H. W. V. Tempertey. (London: Finch. 1905.) 


Mucu has been written about Canning, but Mr. Temperley is justified in 
saying that there is no really satisfactory life of him, and that a good 
deal of new material has become available within the last few years. 
Unfortunately he has not turned this material to full account. He has 
chosen the part of advocate, not that of historian or portrait-painter. 
The best biographies are those in which the writer keeps in the back- 
ground and allows the man he is dealing with to tell his own story as far 
as possible, and to no one is such a method more applicable than to 
Canning. But Mr. Temperley is convinced that ‘ the old and oft disputed 
questions are capable, if not of settlement, at least of an instructive 
restatement.’ His book is a vindication rather than a life, and lacks, it 
need hardly be said, the charm of Canning’s own style. 

Canning’s attitude towards the catholic claims was creditable to him. 
He favoured them, and never disguised his convictions. But what 
warrant is there for saying that ‘for the sake of emancipation he many 
times sacrificed the hopes of high office’? (p. 105.) When the catholic 
question drove Grenville from office in 1807, Canning became foreign 
secretary. He consented to serve under an anti-catholic premier in 
1815, and he had declined to join the Liverpool administration four years 
before, not from scruples on the catholic question, but because Castlereagh 
(who agreed with him on that subject) was to retain the leadership in the 
house of commons. He succeeded Liverpool as premier in 1827, and 
Mr. Temperley says he ‘assumed the premiership on the express under- 
standing that an early measure of relief should be carried’ (p. 107). 
With whom was this understanding? In inviting Wellington to 
remain in the cabinet Canning wrote, ‘It will be as much my own 
wish as it is my duty to his majesty to adhere to the principles on 
which Lord Liverpool’s government has so long acted together.’ 

In the course of the book many statesmen, from Pitt to Palmerston, 
are compared unfavourably with Canning. Pitt is strangely said to have 
never grasped the fact that the refusal of Austria and Prussia to unite 
against Napoleon was caused by their jealousy of one another. But it is 
Castlereagh who receives hardest measure. The part played by him at 
Vienna is criticised as though the congress had been a meeting of 
diplomatists with clean slates to draw afresh the map of Europe, and not, 


* R. O., War Office, Orig. Corr. 170. 7 Arch. di Stato, Guerra, xxv. 2248 
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as it actually was, a clearing-house for settling the accounts of a coalition. 
If only Canning had been there in place of Castlereagh we are told 
he might have protested against the partitions of Poland, denounced the 
principles on which the congress was acting, and kept Java for England. 
The opposition to the Holy Alliance and its doctrine of intervention, 
with which Canning is especially identified, had already found expression 
while Castlereagh was foreign secretary in the circular of 5 May 1820; 
but Mr. Temperley claims that if that paper was not actually written by 
Canning it was inspired by him. He quotes Moore’s description of 
Castlereagh, half-goose and half-vulture, and has the meanest opinion 
of his intelligence. ‘He groped clumsily in the dark, and was forced to- 
beg oil from others to kindle the lamp of his understanding. Thus at 
Vienna he was first influenced by Alexander and then by Talleyrand ; 
later he was impressed by Metternich and then by Canning’ (p. 150). 
If Canning’s ascendency was so great as to rob Castlereagh of credit for 
the work of his own department, he would seem to be largely responsible 
for the system of repression pursued at home, of which he was a bold and 
uncompromising defender. But Mr. Temperley holds that he could do 
little to influence the cabinet in home affairs, and assigns the responsi- 
bility mainly to Castlereagh, who ‘was at this time the real ruler of 
England, and advocated this system because it coincided with his ideas 
on foreign policy’ (p. 121). 

Apart from matters of opinion there is a want of exactness in the 
statement of facts. For instance, we are told that Wellington tried to 
prevent the expedition to Portugal in 1826. Wellington assured the 
house of lords on 12 Dec. that he fully concurred in the measures which 
were being taken, and he made his speech at Canning’s particular 
request. Sir Robert Wilson was not dismissed ‘for the extraordinary 
offence of stopping a riot and dispersing a crowd’ (p. 262). As president 
of the board of control Canning was not ‘under the dual direction of 
parliament and the board of directors’ (p. 117). It was due to 
Castlereagh much more than to Canning that Wellington commanded 
the British army in the Peninsula. Before accepting the theory that it 
was Talleyrand who disclosed the secrets of Tilsit most people will want 
better evidence than that Canning smiled when he was shown a state- 
ment to that effect in Fouché’s Memoirs: ‘This is more than signifi- 
cant; it is conclusive,’ is Mr. Temperley’s comment. There are a good 
many misprints, of which the most material is in the summary of Can- 
ning’s note about the Spanish colonies, that England ‘could not see any 
part of them transferred to any other power without indifference’ (p. 179). 

E. M. Luoyp. 


L’ Europe et la Révolution Francaise. Par ALBERT SorEL, de l’Académie 
Frangaise. Huitiéme Partie. ‘La Coalition, les Traités de 1815 
(1812-1815).’ (Paris: Plon. 1904.) 


Aut who are interested in French literature must congratulate M. Sorel 
on the successful completion of the work begun a generation ago. He 
has related the course during twenty-five eventful years of what he 
considers to be the never ending struggle which is the central fact of 
European history. To acquire the frontiers of Caesar has, he tells us 
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(p. 494), been the tradition of the diplomacy, the dream of the poets, 
the ambition of the rulers of France, the goal towards which, ever since 
the division of Charlemagne’s empire, her efforts have been direcied, 
instinctively at first, then consciously and with deliberate purpose. Other 
nations have shown equal tenacity in opposing and baffling these 
aspirations—Graecia barbariae lento collisa duello. The immediate 
occasions of war may change, but the struggle is the same. Whatever 
the pretext—Reformation or Revolution, Neapolitan or Spanish succession 
—the essential object of all coalitions against France has been to prevent 
her acquisition of the banks of the Rhine, the prize for which she has 
fought from Bouvines to Fleurus, from Crécy to Waterloo, from Pavia to 
Lodi. An irresistible impulse has driven France to seek her ‘natural 
limits.’ The obstinate resistance of her neighbours, especially of England, 
has compelled her to endeavour to extend her influence and her conquests 
beyond those limits. Then, exhausted by her efforts, and driven back 
by the arms of a coalition, she has fought no longer for her natural 
frontiers, but to defend those already acquired. 

There is some truth in this view; but we must not forget what 
M. Sorel himself tells us (p. 507). ‘The French democracy adopted, and 
for a moment accomplished, the traditional ambition of the monarchy 
—nilitary, political, and intellectual supremacy in Europe. It outdid 
Louis XIV, began again the work of Charlemagne, realised the dream 
of generations—the Roman empire in the modern world.’ Just so, and 
coalitions were formed to prevent not the acquisition of the Rhine frontier 
but the domination of France. It may be replied that these are but 
other names for the same thing, that the possession of the Rhine and 
the supremacy of France in Europe are inseparable. But when 
Francis I aspired to the empire, when Louis XIV wished to dictate 
his pleasure to Germany and the Dutch, and to subject Spain and Italy 
to the house of Bourbon, the attainment by France of her natural limits 
was neither the cause nor the occasion of war. Nor, as we have said, 
when noticing his previous volumes, does M. Sorel appear to have con- 
vincingly established his thesis, that to obtain the left bank of the Rhine 
it was necessary for the rulers of France to conquer the whole of Europe 
and to subdue England (see, e.g., pp. 177, 178). Surely there were times 
when even Napoleon might have concluded a peace which would have 
been more than an armistice. In 1802 the English cabinet doubtless 
desired a lasting peace. Can it be said that the annexation of Holland, 
which more than anything else made peace impossible, was necessary to 
secure the ‘natural frontiers’? Again, in 1806 the instructions given to 
Lord Lauderdale prove the pacific disposition of the British ; but Napoleon 
wished to crush Prussia before negotiating. So also, in 1808, when 
England, Austria, and Prussia were eager to negotiate, Napoleon drew 
back, because Spain must first be conquered. Of course it may be argued 
that, since peace would have left France supreme in Europe, and since 
the other powers would not permanently have acquiesced in her 
supremacy, such a peace would only have been an armistice employed 
in preparations for a more deadly and decisive struggle. But it is 
difficult to see what Bonaparte would have risked by trying the experi- 
ment. It is not likely that any power would have dared to attack him 
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single-handed, and in a defensive war against a coalition he would have 
secured the enthusiastic support of all Frenchmen. 

M. Sorel, in his masterly sketch of the negotiations of 1814, well 
points out the ambiguity of the terms suggested as a basis by the allies, 
and the skill with which Metternich led the French to believe that 
Bonaparte was rejecting peace with the ‘ natural limits,’ by which they 
understood the Rhine from Bale to Rotterdam, while the allies were 
prepared to give a very different interpretation to the phrase. But he 
does not convince us that the emperor might not, had he made peace 
immediately after Leipzig, have secured something like the ‘ natural 
limits,’ though not perhaps the whole left bank of the Rhine, from Cologne 
to the sea; for England was determined that Antwerp should not be 
French. In December 1818 Aberdeen wrote to Castlereagh that, since 
the course of events had been so fortunate, the representatives of the 
allies had determined no longer to mention Rhine, Alps, and Pyrenees 
as the future frontiers of France; from which it may be inferred that 
they would previously have accepted those limits. In 1814 the English 
government had probably made up its mind that a permanent peace with 
the emperor was impossible, and M. Sorel is no doubt right when he 
maintains that Napoleon could not accept the conditions offered, and 
confess himself beaten, without exposing himself to dangers at home and 
to fresh exigencies from abroad. 

M. Sorel is an admirable guide through the diplomatic labyrinth of 
1814-5. Metternich was a clever man, unembarrassed by any scruples, 
not wanting in impudent assurance under a decent veneer of polite 
breeding ; but M. Sorel makes us realise how poor a creature he was by 
the side of Talleyrand, who dominated his reluctant colleagues not less by 
his sublime appearance of unconsciousness that there was anything in 
his past not quite consistent with the impassive dignity of a grand seigneur, 
the representative of the principle of legitimacy, than by his unfailing 
tact and readiness of resource. It is also satisfactory to find that justice 
is done to the somewhat unattractive integrity of Wellington—homme 
rectiligne, as M. Sorel calls him—‘ the same before and after victory,’ 
whose straightforward dealing is a pleasant contrast to the intrigues, 
lies, and subterfuges of most of the statesmen who negotiated the treaties 
of 1814 and 1815. P. F. Wintert. 


Bismarck et son temps. I. La préparation (1815-1862). Par Pau 
Matter. (Paris: Alcan, 1905.) 


ScaRceLy more than a generation after the treaty of Frankfort, it is 
difficult for a Frenchman to write sine ird et studio about the career of 
Prince Bismarck. Yet, so far as the present volume is concerned, 
M. Matter strikes us as having dealt in a remarkably unbiassed spirit 
with the career of the great statesman down to the moment when he left 
Paris to accept the post of Prussian prime minister. There is, of course, 
nothing absolutely new in the facts which he narrates; but he has 
examined most of the voluminous literature which has grown up around 
the figure of Germany’s greatest son, and he presents the result of his 
researches in that readable form which we have learnt to expect from all 
French historians. Perhaps the most interesting, because the least- 
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known, part of the present volume is that which traces the history of the 
first German chancellor's ancestors—an extraordinary study in heredity, 
which shows us in Rule and Claus de Bismark in the fourteenth century 
several of the characteristics which distinguished their descendant in the 
nineteenth. Prince Bismarck was extremely fond of his family history, 
and when he received large estates as the reward of his services he 
considered them as the compensation due to him for the compulsory 
exchange of the family domain of Burgstall—the Naboth’s vineyard of 
the Markgraf of Brandenburg—for very inferior lands in 1562. 

Born and bred a country squire, the future chancellor had imbibed 
with his mother’s milk, as he himself said, the ideas and the prejudices 
of his class, and in his early days in the United Prussian Diet he gave 
expression to them with almost brutal frankness. In 1848 it needed 
some courage to avow oneself a reactionary and to express doubts as to 
the all-saving virtues of those high-sounding phrases which nowadays 
seem so empty to all practical politicians. Like all other eminent 
statesmen, Bismarck changed his convictions on many points; but he 
saw one thing clearly at the outset, that parliamentary votes would never 
consolidate Germany. His experiences at Frankfort taught him that 
Austria must be eliminated, if Prussia was to obtain the hegemony of the 
German states; he learnt there, too, that diplomatists are often men of 
inferior intelligence, who will collapse before a strong will. Finally, his 
preparation for his real career, which began towards the end of 1862, 
was completed by his own diplomatic service in Russia and in France ; 
the former gave him a valuable insight into Russian affairs, the latter 
enabled him to take the measure of Napoleon III. He saw that 
Gortschakoff’s weak point was his vanity, and that the emperor of the 
French was a dreamer rather than a man of affairs. 

The biographer has not neglected the private life of the statesman ; 
he has shown us the student of Géttingen, the squire, the family man, 
the believer in a Providence which was on the side of Prussia, as well as 
the politician. He hardly does justice, perhaps, to the extraordinary 
range of Bismarck’s historical knowledge—a knowledge by no means 
confined to his own country’s history. It has been remarked by German 
critics that Bismarck and Moltke were also among the best and clearest 
writers of Germany. The book is remarkably free from slips, but the 
date of the English Reform Bill of 1832 is wrongly given on p. 421, and 
‘ Frederick II.’ should be Frederick ITI. on p. 422. W. MILLER. 


History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850. By James 
Forp Ruopges, LL.D. Vol. V.: 1864-1866. (New York: Mace- 
millan. 1904.) 

Tuts latest instalment of Mr. Rhodes’s history has the merits which its 

predecessors have led us to expect. It is full, exact, and impartial. Con- 

troversial questions are weighed judicially with an unfailing and laborious 
effort to get all the best evidence available. If Mr. Rhodes’s treatment of 
such subjects is at times somewhat prolix, that proceeds from its extreme 
desire to lay the whole case for each side before the reader. Of Mr. 
Rhodes’s style I can only say what I have said before.' It is free from 


' See ante, vol. xi. 604, xv. 822. 
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positive faults. He is never obscure, affected, florid, or discursive. But 
it is somewhat unemphatic, lacking alike in variety and impressiveness. 

In reviewing Mr. Rhodes’s last volume I commented on the paucity of 
information as to the resources of the South and the mechanism of the 
Confederacy, and I expressed a hope that those deficiencies would be made 
good later. That hope is now quite fulfilled. In the present volume Mr. 
Rhodes gives us a clear and full picture of the machinery of the Southern 
Confederacy and of the personal character and motives of the men who 
created and worked that machinery. He shows us too how the splendid 
military courage and the spirit of self-sacrifice which to the very last 
marked the attitude of the South were accompanied by a deep-seated spirit 
of despondency and even despair. Thus we read at p. 74— 


The ever increasing numbers of deserters from a general so beloved as Lee 
was a harbinger of the coming downfall. By an order which mingled present 
mercy with a threat of future severity he attempted to lure back those who had 
left the service, but without avail. Feb. 24 he called ‘attention to the 
alarming number of desertions.’ They ‘are chiefly from the North Carolina 
regiments,’ he went on to say, ‘and especially those from the western part of 
that state. It seems that the men are influenced very much by the represen- 
tations of their friends at home, who appear to have become very despondent as 
to our success. They think the cause very desperate and write to the soldiers, 
advising them to take care of themselves, assuring them that if they will return 
home the bands of deserters so far outnumber the home guards that they will 
be in no danger of arrest... . The deserters generally take their arms with 
them. ... These desertions have a very bad effect upon the troops who 
remain, and give rise to painful apprehension.’ A Raleigh (N.C.) newspaper 
declared, ‘ Peace and equality might be had now by conciliation and compro- 
mise, but if we go on and lose we lose all and become the slaves of the con- 
querors. . . . This isthe people’s war, and we are satisfied from our intercourse 
with them that an immense majority are for stopping it.’ It was estimated 
that there were ‘100,000 deserters scattered over the Confederacy.’ The 


physical resources of the South were exhausted and people in large numbers 
despaired of success. 


Again, Mr. Rhodes writes (p. 448)— 


Gettysburg and Vicksburg were more potent arguments with the Southern 
people than any paper manifesto. ‘Dear Seddon,’ wrote a friend from Mobile, 
‘we are without doubt gone up.’ In the south-west counties of Virginia a 
correspondent said, ‘The people seem completely demoralised. They think and 
say we are to be whipped and are to be overrun and subjugated.’ Soldiers 
were deserting by the hundreds; even whole regiments left at a time. In the 
upper counties of North Carolina things were much worse. Deserters almost 
always carried their muskets, and when halted and asked for their authority to 
be absent from the army would pat their guns and say defiantly, ‘ This is my 
furlough.’ When the letter reciting these facts was submitted to an officer of 
the Bureau of Conscription it received the indorsement that the evil was known : 
efforts to cure it had been made, but it continued to increase. Throughout the 
whole army the reports show that after the full effect of Gettysburg and 
Vicksburg was appreciated the growth of desertions was manifest. There 
were many deserters in the three Southern counties of Mississippi, and in the 
whole state it was estimated they numbered 5,000. ‘A host of deserters’ is a 
word that came from Alabama. In the mountains of western North Carolina 
there had been no improvement and Davis’s proclamation of pardon to 
deserters had been disseminated with but little result. 
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A story which Mr. Rhodes tells is a significant illustration of the 
cause which perhaps more than any one other condition was fatal to 
the Southern Confederacy. A Northern officer noticing on the iron stair- 
way of the Vicksburg court house the name of a Cincinnati manufac- 
turer exclaimed, ‘Confound the impudence of the people who thought 
they could whip the United States when they could not even make their 
own staircases!’ The defeat of the South was in no small measure 
due to want of mechanical skill and material resources. Given any- 
thing like equal conditions a purely rural population can never, in a 
long war and with campaigns fought on a great scale, be a match for an 
urban one. 

Mr. Rhodes’s judicial temper is well shown in his treatment of 
Sherman’s invasion of the South and of its most disputed incident, the 
burning of Columbia. He clearly proves, we think, that the charge brought 
by Southerners against Sherman of having ordered or at least suggested 
the burning of Columbia was unfounded. The very fact that Sherman 
admitted that ‘ if I had made up my mind to burn Columbia I would have 
burnt it with no more feeling than I would a common prairie or village’ 
adds force to the concluding sentence, ‘ but I did not do it.” Mr. Rhodes 
makes it clear that the fire was at least at the beginning the work of drunken 
Northern soldiers. It may assuredly be made a fair matter for reproach 
that the Federal commander and his subordinates, knowing the character 
and temper of their soldiers, did not take every precaution in their power 
against such an outrage. South Carolina was to the Federal soldiery the 
embodiment of all that was hateful in the Southern Confederacy. The 
antecedents of the Northern soldiers, their previous training in civil life, 
had all tended to make them unamenable to discipline, and therefore to 
increase the necessity for precautions. Moreover their march from the 
north had brought with it a continuous undermining of discipline, a 
familiarity with violence and rapine. Of malpractices on the march Mr. 
Rhodes gives not a few instances. Perhaps the worst, though not the 
most strikingly atrocious, was the case of a soldier who having been 
found plundering was placed under arrest and was then liberated by his 
comrades, with arms in their hands, threatening the lives of the guard. 
Mr. Rhodes does not record any punishment as following. Indeed his 
summary of the facts is, ‘In going over the evidence one cannot fail 
to note many offences and few penalties.’ 

Mr. Rhodes fully grasps the fact that, looking to the physical con- 
ditions of the country penetrated, Sherman’s northward march from 
Savannah was a far more striking military feat than the better known 
march southward. ‘ The march to the rear was a frolic, that northward 
a constant wrestling with the elements.’ ‘The army,’ says Mr. Rhodes, 


plunged into the swamps of the Combahee and Edisto, laboured over the high 
hills and rocks of the Santee, and floundered through the flat quagmires of the 
river countries of the Pedee and Cape Fear. They crossed five large navigable 
rivers which the almost continuous rains of the winter had converted into lakes, 
the men at times marching through icy water waist-deep. Where the country 
was not under water there was deep mud; the incessant downpour made roads 
which were always difficult almost impassable, turned swampy ways into deep 
quagmires. It was ‘chaos come again,’ writes Cox; but the chaos was bridged 
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for hundreds of miles by this indomitable army. The roads were corduroyed ; 
the streams and rivers were crossed on pontoon and trestle bridges. It would 
have been a difficult region for an army to march through had the inhabitants 
been friendly and no enemy near; but under the direction of Wheeler’s cavalry, 
details of negro labourers had ‘ felled trees, burned bridges, and made obstructions 
to impede’ Sherman’s progress. To gain possession of the long causeways 
through the swamps it was necessary to outflank the enemy and drive them off. 
On this and other accounts there were skirmishes nearly every day; yet the 
army marched at the average daily rate of ten miles. 


Two questions that Mr. Rhodes treats with characteristic care and fair- 
ness are the treatment of the prisoners in the Southern prisons and the 
adoption by both North and South of methods contravening the recognised 
laws of war, such as Ulric Dahlgren’s alleged scheme for burning Rich- 
mond, and the slaughter of the negro garrison and their white officers at 
Fort Pillow. Mr. Rhodes’s conclusion in each case is that criminal acts 
were in the former case intended, in the latter actually carried out, but 
that no blame attached to any one in a high responsible position. In the 
case of Fort Pillow Lincoln did not press the charge against offenders. 
Dahlgren’s scheme was revealed by papers found on him after his death, 
and he took the view that, while ‘a barbarous and inhuman plot’ had 
been devised, the instigator to it had expiated his guilt, and that it would 
not be right to visit that guilt on others. Mr. Rhodes declares that ‘in 
no part of the civil war is a wholesome scepticism more desirable, and 
nowhere is more applicable a fundamental tenet of historical criticism 
that all the right is never on one side and all the wrong on the other.’ 
Not that Mr. Rhodes ignores the fact that the sufferings of the Federal 
prisoners in Andersonville were terrible. They can be palliated only cn 
the plea that a government whose own soldiers had not even all the 
necessaries of life can hardly be blamed if their prisoners wanted 
comforts, and also that the Northern townsman was accustomed to 
a standard of living that made hardships intolerable to which the 
Southerner had been inured by a frugal outdoor life. Still Mr. Rhodes 
says quite enough to explain the storm of indignation which was excited 
among Northerners and Northern sympathisers. 


J. A. Dove. 


Corps de Droit Ottoman. Par Grorae Younc. 8 vols. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1905.) 
To discover the actual state of Ottoman law on points vitally affecting 
themselves has long been the despair of men of affairs in Turkey, and to 
trace the genesis of existing Ottoman usage has been no easier for 
historical students. Mr. Young’s volumes will be of inestimable service 
to both. Before his book appeared there was nothing which covered any- 
thing like the same ground except the well-known Législation Ottomane 
of Aristarchi Bey, a compilation as inaccurate as it is incomplete. If (as 
generally happened) that failed to satisfy the need, the ordinary student 
could go no further; for neither the Turkish Dustouwr (which, in any case, 
is forty years old) nor the files of the Constantinople press were likely to 
be procurable. Even on the spot an immense amount of research was 
needed to collect the documents for the new compilation, and a good deal 
of discrimination had to be used in selecting not only the essential ones, 
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but the best translations of these. It would, perhaps, have been more 
satisfactory if Mr. Young had swelled the bulk of his text by putting the 
Turkish originals, whenever possible, side by side with his French versions. 
Few students, indeed, could have used them; but for those few it would 
have been worth while, and unquestionably would have secured the fame 
of this book as a permanent and final work of reference. 

The book is a collection of the documents required for a right under- 
standing of the present constitution of the Ottoman empire and its rela- 
tions both to its own subjects and to aliens resident within it; but it is 
not intended to be a complete publication of either the civil or the 
criminal code in use. It is rather with what might be called constituent 
legislation that Mr. Young is concerned. To each class of documents he 
prefixes a brief explanatory section, often containing historical retrospects. 
These are very useful to the student. Nowhere else that we know of 
can he get the history stated so succinctly and with such authority. 
A secretary of the British embassy at Constantinople with the archives 
at his disposal (under certain well-known restrictions, of course), and, 
what is equally important, the services of the present able and learned 
archivist, and of all sorts of officials of other legations and public 
bodies, cannot well go wrong on his facts. The origin and history of the 
privileged states of Samos and the Lebanon, the progress of Ottoman 
control in Kurdistan, the development of one national church out of 
another in Macedonia, the disputes and schisms of the Gregorian com- 
munion, the long and vexed question of access to the Black Sea, the 
longer and still more vexed question of the rights of foreign traders in 
Turkish ports, the eternal dispute over tariffs—these are a few of the 
matters on which Mr. Young gives the most correct and handy information. 
It is obvious that (as he warns us in his preface) he has not said the whole 
truth in every case. Certain susceptibilities and interests have had to 
be considered. The diplomatic brevity with which he relates, e.g., the 
history of the first and last Bulgarian uniate bishop, or that of the 
Galata quays, tantalises us while we admire his discretion. When- 
ever possible he puts in a good word for the existing régime in Turkey, 
as, for example, in the matter of the reduction of internal customs dues 
from 8 per cent. to 2 per cent., and the establishment of coastwise lights, 
and a service for saving life and property at sea; and where not able to 
commend he usually leaves the bare facts to speak for themselves. These 
make occasionally rather entertaining reading. We can recommend those 
who wish for something lighter than the perusal of documents to turn 
to the account of the part taken by Ottoman delegates in successive inter- 
national sanitary conferences, or to study the list of articles whose import 
into the Ottoman dominions is prohibited. 

These volumes ought to open the eyes of students of contemporary 
history to the immense difficulties under which domestic government is 
carried on in Turkey. Even those who are well acquainted with the 
provisions of the original capitulations and the terms of the treaties con- 
cluded subsequently with the Powers will probably not have realised, until 
they have looked through Mr. Young’s pages, to what a degree and 
in what infinite vexatious detail the foreign missions claim the right 
to interfere with the imperial administration. Lord Milner’s famous 
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chapter on ‘ International Fetters,’ in his book on Egypt, is not half so 
instructive. Lying as the capital of the Turkish empire does on a main 
through sea route, and controlling an inter-continental artery of hardly less 
importance, it can seldom be legislated for without foreign interests being 
touched at some points; and practically whenever foreign interests are so 
touched, the representatives of the Powers exercise a right of amendment, 
protest, or veto. The Bosphorus, though no wider than a great river, 
and running through the very heart of the Ottoman dominion, is to all 
intents and purposes internationalised. There is not a railway in the 
empire, except perhaps the new Hejaz line, with which the imperial govern- 
ment can deal without consulting foreign governments. Of its own motion 
it cannot prescribe a tariff or increase a due in any of its own ports. All 
sorts and classes of men who have been its subjects for centuries can appeal 
to alien powers against almost any legislative act, and large populations 
in all the chief places of the empire can claim extra-territorial immunity 
from its administrative control. No wonder the machine of state creaks, 
groans, and often fails to work; and no wonder that there is a feeling of 
deep and bitter resentment engendered by the continual friction. We do 
not wish to say that these international fetters are unnecessary and could 
be struck off to the common advantage. Affairs have moved too long ina 
vicious circle. The shackles were originally imposed because the Otto- 
man administration could not be trusted; but it should be remembered 
that now it is almost equally true that the Ottoman administration cannot 
be trusted because the shackles dispose its officials to be fraudulent and 
evasive. To take an example, European residents in Turkey, and for 
that matter many who are not Europeans as well, would feel that life was 
no longer worth living in the country if the independent European post 
offices were abolished. Yet it is obvious that until they are, it is useless 
to expect the Ottoman postal officials to behave loyally and honestly 
towards European correspondence. 

It is often said, with perfect justice, that there is no sense of public 
responsibility in the Turkish administration, and no control of public 
opinion over it; but it is as often forgotten how impossible it is that 
either should exist under the actual conditions. Mr. Young’s book will 
show a discerning reader that the missions are fully aware of this fact, 
and that they have made, and are making, attempts to relax their control 
whenever possible: but their difficulty is very great. They have not 
only the probable action of the Turk to consider, but their own mutual 
jealousies. A step in the right direction made by one is promptly pro- 
tested against or taken advantage of by another. And, moreover, they 
are loth to take responsibility for inaugurating a transitional period 
during which existing interests are quite certain to suffer. If the missions 
were to abandon now any large share of their control, their nationals 
would have a very evil time at the hands of dn administration corrupted 
and demoralised by two centuries of that control; but the grandsons of 
those nationals would almost certainly live under better conditions than 
their grandfathers do at this moment. 

Another fact which Mr. Young’s volumes do much to illustrate is 
the inferior position which British capital and enterprise hold in Turkey 
in comparison with the capital and enterprise of other nations, notably 
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the French. There is only one British railway, for example, and not one 
of the lucrative quay concessions is in British favour. There is no doubt 
that British capital and enterprise are largely deterred from Turkey by 
past experience of the reluctance of British diplomatists to make interest 
for their nationals and by doubt of diplomatic protection in disputes with 
the Ottoman government. 

We hope enough has been said to recommend these valuable volumes 
to historical students. We have noted some minor defects of detail in 
them, but none of much importance. Geographical terms are some- 
times rather loosely used. For example, the widest acceptation of 
‘Asia Minor’ does not include the trans-Euphratean country in which 
Diarbekir lies, and the old Cilician capital of Sis is not in the district 
of Caesarea. ‘Suk-el-cheik’ should be ‘ Suk es-Chiouk ’—plural instead 
of singular ; and in this composite Arab name, as in all others in the 
volumes, only the definite article and its following word should be 
hyphened. ‘Sheikh-ul-Islam,’ for instance, should be written ‘ Sheikh 
ul-Islam,’ and so forth. This mistake is common, but none the less 
a mistake. The French of the introductory sections is admirable, but 
need a British author carry Gallicism so far as to miscall a former prime 
minister ‘Lord Roseberry’ ? D. G. Hocarra. 


A Catalogue of the Manuscripts relating to Wales in the British Museum. 
By Epwarp Owen, Barrister-at-Law. Two Parts. (Cymmrodorion 
Record Series, No. 4.) (London. 1900, 1903.) 


Tus is an excellent piece of work, well conceived and well executed, 
and will be indispensable to students of Welsh history and antiquities, 
whether secular or ecclesiastical. It aims at calendaring all works and 
documents relating to Wales contained in the British Museum. The 
arrangement is according to collections, and of the present instalment 
the first part (pp. 1-118) deals with the Cottonian, Lansdowne, Royal, 
Hargrave, Burney, and Arundel collections, while the second part 
(pp. 119-520) is devoted entirely to the great Harleian collection. Each 
part is fully and separately indexed. One very useful feature of the work 
is that in all cases where a manuscript or document is known to have 
been printed the fact is carefully indicated. We could wish that this 
information were more frequently given in catalogues of manuscripts. 
Of the more important documents which have not hitherto been printed 
several are given in extenso, and of these some are of extreme interest. 
The documents are naturally very various in character. A consider- 
able proportion, especially in the Harleian collection, are genealogical. 
This is a subject to which the Welsh have always been passionately 
attached ; and indeed the ancient land system of Wales made genealogy 
a subject of much more than merely dilettante interest. A genealogical 
curiosity will be found noted on p. 257, a document in which the pedigree 
of Oliver Cromwell is derived through fabulous British kings from Adam ; 
on which Humphrey Wanley sarcastically remarks, ‘ This ismodester than 
some Welsh pedigrees that I have seen, for it goes no higher than Adam.’ 
Another very numerous class of documents is concerned with the 
council of the Marches, its personnel and proceedings, and the constant 
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disputes as to the limitations, local and legal, of its jurisdiction. Of the 
character of its members the earl of Pembroke, its president, makes 
a very poor report to Burghley in August 1590 (p. 58), while from a 
document of 1586 it appears that ‘the records of the court are not so 
orderly kept, but that . . . the same are many tymes imbezelled, razed and 
ffalsefied’ (p. 55). One ground on which Pembroke in the document 
referred to above finds fault with the council is that many of them were 
‘couldlie affected in relligion.’ This may serve to introduce another 
interesting class of papers, those, namely, which deal with the religious 
state of Wales. And it is certainly curious that Wales, which is now 
the most protestant part of the United Kingdom, should have so bitterly 
opposed the Reformation. Recusants seem to have been numerous ; and 
there are many indications that the old religious practices, pilgrimages to 
sacred wells, cultus of the native saints at their ruined shrines, &c., went 
on, in spite of the attempts of the authorities to suppressthem. Of these 
documents the most interesting is one printed in extenso on p. 72. We 
refer to it the rather as it furnishes one of the very few instances in which ~ 
we have caught Mr. Owen tripping. The writer of the report in question, 
after complaining that the people make ‘ greate jorneys barefoote vearie 
supersticiouslie ’ ‘to the wonted wells . . . and anie idolls chappell,’ goes 
on to say that the signal for these pilgrimages is generally given by their 
‘pencars [pencerdd] or heade minstrells,’ and that on Sundays the 
multitude resort to some hillside, where their ‘ harpers and crowthers ’ 
sing them songs of their fathers’ wars against the English, and ‘ some 
parte of the lives of Thalaassyn, Marlin, Beno Pybbye, Jeruu [?] and 
suche other. the intended [? pretended] prophetts and saincts of that 
cuntrie.’ Mr. Owen takes the words which we have italicised as a title 
of ‘ Marlin,’ and as standing for ‘pen beirdd,’ head of the bards; but 
apart from the violence of this conjecture the word ‘saincts’ might have 
given him the clue. P is evidently misread or miswritten for K, and the 
persons meant are Beuno and Cybi, two well-known Welsh saints. Ieruu 
may be for Iestin, or Ieuan, but of this we do not feel so sure. 

A few specimens of miscellaneous documents may be quoted, which 
are of interest as dealing with matters which are still debated among us, 
such as ‘the multitude of Alehowses and the wandringe of roagues ’ 
(p. 57), want of protection for harbours (p. 62), while on p. 83 we find 
Bishop Nicholson in a letter of 7 Nov. 1700 discussing a projected bill 
‘ providing against the slavish dependency of the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
on the civil magistracy.’ This letter is written fo Edward Lhwyd, the 
famous Welsh antiquary, about whom there is some curious information 
in these volumes, including a letter relating to his election as keeper of 
the Ashmolean Museum, in which he complains, ‘I have been obliged to 
send purpose [i.e. special or express] messengers 60 and 70 miles for votes, 
so that some single votes have stood me every way in forty shillings’ (p.506). 
On p. 485 is a letter from William Lewes dated 8 Aug. 1709, in which, 
after lamenting the death of Edward Lhwyd, he begs his correspondent to 
get him a copy of Hudibras, of which ‘ there is but one come to this parte 
of the countrey, and ye party that owns it [is] so curious, that he will 
not give the reading of it.’ CHARLES PLUMMER. 
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The Faroes and Iceland: Studies in Island Life. By NELSON ANNAN- 
DALE. With an Appendix on the Celtic Group by F. H. A. MarsHaxt, 
D.Se. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1905.) 


Mr. ANNANDALE’s book is pleasant reading, and none the worse for 
its somewhat capricious choice of subjects. There is only one chapter 
that can be called properly historical in the ordinary sense—a sum- 
mary narrative of the Algerian raid in Iceland in 1627. There is no 
map, unless one reckons that on the outside of the binding. The author is 
chiefly concerned with what he has himself seen ; and his account of 
life in the Faroes and in the Westman Isles, of puffins and gannets, 
and of the Icelandic pony, will be approved by many who may disagree 
with some of the writer’s historical opinions. The chapter on ‘ Modern 
Iceland’ is the least satisfactory. Mr. Annandale seems to have been 
unfortunate in his experiences, and takes them, perhaps, too solemnly. 
He might with advantage have given a little more time to contemporary 
Icelandic literature before printing his censures; he is too ready to cry, 
‘All is barren,’ and hardly appreciates the variety of life, the mixture 
of old fashions and modern culture in that wonderful country. Some 
of his statements may be flatly contradicted by other travellers, who have 
found better entertainment there and little of the squalor which seems 
to have beset Mr. Annandale. He is too ready to lecture; in judging 
foreign customs he is rather hard and heavy; e.g. he blames the 
Icelanders for their ‘clumsy and confusing’ system of personal names 
—Christian name and patronymic—and seems really pained, to the 
extent of a page and a half, by their want of respectable surnames. It is 
interesting to compare Mr. Annandale’s view of Iceland with the 
impressions of Germany, Switzerland, and England lately published 
by a young Icelandic author, Mr. Gudmund Magnusson, who is almost as 
much afflicted by the shadow of London as Mr. Annandale by the 
deficiencies of Icelandic housekeeping. 

With regard to the Algerian raid of 1627, it may be noted that 
Mr. Sigfis Bléndal, an Icelandic man of letters now settled in Copen- 
hagen, has just brought out a Danish translation of part of the memoirs 
of Jén Olafsson (1593-1679), who was at Bessastad when the Algerian 
pirates came. The book now published (Jén Olafssons Oplevelser som 
Bésseskytte wnder Christian IV) is only the first of three parts: the 
second tells of his life in India, which got him the nickname Indiufari 
when he came home; the third, of his later life in Iceland, was put 
together after his death, by his son, Olaf Jénsson. It is to be hoped 
that the translator will soon be able to carry out his plan of a complete 
edition of the original. The translation appears as the first of a series of 
Memoirer og Breve, edited by Julius Clausen and P. F. Rist; the matter 
of it might have been written by Defoe; it is what one often wants, in 
vain, the record of a simple man’s life by one who has intelligence 
enough to put down particulars clearly and let them alone. The life of 
the Icelandic musketeer is a good story. W. P. Ker. 





Short Notices 


Proressor Alexander Cartellieri’s lecture as professor at Jena, Ueber 
Wesen und Gliederung der Geschichtswissenschaft (Leipzig : Dyk, 1905), 
gives, in a brief but lucid summary, his views as to the scope of 
historical science, the relation of history properly so called to special 
and auxiliary sciences, the chief functions of the historian, and finally 
the relation of historical science to historical philosophy. These views 
will generally commend themselves as sound and practical, and are 
evidently the outcome of vigorous thought and wide reading. There is 
nothing in the least pedantic or doctrinaire about the lecture, and much 
that is suggestive to students and teachers. Dr. Cartellieri does not for- 
get the requirements of the educated public in considering the qualifica- 
tions of an historian, though an historian who attained his standard 
would be a scientific expert. His motto is, Hrst finden, dann priifen, 
dannd euten, dann mittetlen. A. Ge 


Apart from a few magazine articles, and brief sections in general 
works on law, trade, or anthropology, Mr. P. J. Hamilton Grierson’s 
little essay on The Silent Trade (Edinburgh: W. Green, 1903) seems 
to be the first separate treatment of a phase which lies very near the 
beginning of economic intercourse among mankind. Of set purpose a 
large part of the evidence is collected from tribes who have not yet had 
their ideas or manners unsettled by such ‘modern inventions’ as the 
domestication of plants, or even animals; and the preliminary sections 
collect the needful outlines of such people’s social structure. Even in 
these lowly types of society, however, the need of mutual assistance has 
led to customs literally of ‘give’ and ‘ take,’ and even to that conception 
of ‘ credit,’ the ‘ expectation or understanding that a return will be made,’ 
which is at the foundation even of the highest forms of commerce. 
Within the family or the tribe this is all very well; but what about 
intercourse between groups which are not thus accustomed to each others’ 
ways? How can a trading convention arise between ‘ natural enemies’ ? 
Parallels are afforded by occasional symmachies and other temporary 
unions for a common object, and by such understandings between tribes 
as establish respect for a territorial frontier or regulate the etiquette of 
exogamy. In the ordinary way, however, the stranger is my enemy, a 
‘foreign devil’ with weird ways of speech and behaviour; he is also 
liable to kill at sight, as Ido him. Yet someof the things which he has, 
and can get, in his country are good things ; but how can I come by these 
things without going too near him? Here analogy suggests that perhaps the 
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‘foreign devil’ is still sufficiently human to understand that if he takes 
something of mine which I leave in his way, he had better put something 
of his own in my way, or I may not be so careless again; and it may be 
one of those things of his that I want; or perhaps that is why he left 
those things there the last time. So, having invoked the gods who watch 
over waste places and frontiers, I go, in their strength, and lay out things 
of my own on that ‘ neutral’ ground between us, which is not quite mine 
and yet not quite his. With good luck, next time I go, the things that 
I covet are there; and the next time again, perhaps, there are more of 
them; for which, if I take them, I must of course pay; for that is the 
way of my own people. How this silent trade between unseen traders 
becomes silent trade between visible, or trade with a visible middleman; 
how frontier depéts lead to ‘markets’ nearer home—little bits of ground, 
that is, which by a fiction are ‘ frontier,’ accessible under safe conduct of 
the same frontier gods; and how these same frontier gods, Hermes (Mer- 
curius) and the like, come to take safe conduct of all who come across my 
frontier on business—merchant, messenger, ambassador—is a matter 
of arrangement and detail, involving many curious survivals in many 
places and times. And, finally, the words which began by meaning my 
‘enemy’ come to mean also my ‘guest,’ whom I may not harm in my 
territory just because he is an enemy, till in fact ‘ hospitality’ arises, 
with its originally obligatory character and its ritual exchange of gifts 
at coming or parting ; all in a ‘state of peace’ in which strangers are 
normally free to go about with their goods as they please; while, eventu- 
ally, traders expect to enjoy the ‘rights of neutrals,’ even in a state of 
war. Mr. Grierson has read very widely, and has the skill to let his 
materials tell their own story; and for those who wish to go further 
there is an excellent list of books at the end. J. L. M. 







Opinions about the Pelasgians have differed sadly, but Signor G. Caru- 
selli in his tract Sulle Origine dei Popoli Italici (Palermo’: Sandron, 1901) 
hopes to reconcile them. The Pentateuch gives the clue. The Pelasgian 
Sicanians of Sicily are the Pelistim, or Canaanites, who were expelled 
from Palestine before the Hebrew invasion. Their sabbaths reappear in 
the lacus Sabatinus and elsewhere, and their descendants in the modern 
Italians. Incidentally, the Mosaic use of unhewn stones, and of stone 
knives, for sacrificial purposes, elucidates the disuse of iron in the so-called 
‘Stone Age:’ for stone was then aseptic, iron dangerously impure, and 
therefore (though known) an object of avoidance. That iron was known 
in the ‘ Stone Age’ follows, for the author, from the style of certain rude 
stone monuments in Sicily ; from the arrival of the Canaanites in Sicily 
at all, for they must have come by sea (as Telemachus would say), and 
ship-building presumes iron tools; and from the use of fire in Sicily, 
for this also presumes flint and steel (p. 27). In so brief a summary it 
is difficult to do justice to the many novel propositions which are con- 
tained in these thirty-two pages, or to the preface of twenty-eight pages 
in which Signor Caruselli devastates the critics of a previous thesis that 
Greece owed its language and culture to Pelasgian (i.c. Canaanite) Italy. 
J. L. M. 
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The Law Quarterly Review for October includes articles by Dr. 
A. H. J. Greenidge on the development of Roman marriage, by Mr. 
W. Jethro Brown on the personality of the corporation and the state, 
and by Professor Vinogradoff on the constitutional history of Hungary. 
Mr. R. J. Whitwell also publishes in it documents from the king’s 
remembrancer’s memoranda roll of 1293-4, showing the books possessed 
by a civilian and canonist, Peter of Peckham, and by a common lawyer, 
Matthew ‘ del Escheker.’ A. 


In Defixionum Tabellae, quotquot innotuerunt, tam in Graecis Orientis 
quam in totius Occidentis partibus praeter Atticas in Corpore Inscrip- 
tionwm Atticarum editas, collected by M. Auguste Audollent (Paris: Fon- 
temoing, 1904), we have a complete corpus of a queer bypath of ancient 
life. The materials have been scattered everywhere, in periodicals and 
museum catalogues; and with the exception of Wiinsch’s collection of 
Attic defixiones no systematic treatment has been attempted before, even 
of any one large section of thedocuments. The author, however, does full 
justice in his introduction to the labours of his principal predecessors, 
from Akerblad’s memoir in 1813 to Ziebarth’s supplement to Wiinsch, 
in 1899, and Wiinsch’s Neue Fluchttafeln in 1900. To a geographical 
inventory and full description of the non-Attic defixziones—which range 
from Palestine and Egypt to Olbia and the Crimea, and to Bath and 
Lydney Park—M. Audollent has prefixed a very valuable study of the age, 
style, and interpretation of these ‘curses,’ which, so far as the ancient 
Mediterranean is concerned, is practically exhaustive. He does not, how- 
ever, pretend, except occasionally and by the way, to collate with his 
epigraphic material the copious medieval and modern parallels, which go- 
so far to interpret to a ‘modern’ mind the stage of belief and practice 
to which the defixiones belong. This would indeed require a volume to 
itselfi—the survivals in the modern neighbourhood of Carthage would 
alone deserve a chapter—and moreover the material is not as yet by any 
means adequately collected. But every student of folklore will feel his 
task immensely lightened by the results of M. Audollent’s great industry 
and very clear-headed exposition of an obscure and neglected subject, 
and not least by the minute analysis of his material, which he has con- 
densed into about 150 pages of indices. The student of Greek and 
Roman slang, in particular, will find much that is curious, grammatically 
and otherwise. Some day it may be possible for M. Audollent, or 
another, to do for the numerous magical papyri, and for the theoretical 
and dogmatic side of the subject, what he has here done so amply for the 
epigraphic practice of the porvBdoxd7ou, J. L. M. 


Herr Bruno Wolff-Beckh in his Kaiser Titus und der Jiidische Krieg 
(Berlin-Steglitz : F. G. B. Wolff-Beckh, 1905), reprinted from the Neue 
Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertwm, finds himself compelled to 
account for the genial merciful kindness of Titus’s brief principate by one 
simple cause—namely, insanity. The problem of the change in conduct 
from Titus the ‘ crown prince’ to Titus the emperor has troubled others 
before the present writer. Beulé, in his fervid Procés des Césars, describes 
Titus’s career down to his accession as stained by cruelty, unscrupulous 
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parsimony, and a score of other vices. When, therefore, he succeeded 
Vespasian men looked to find in him, as Suetonius tells us, a second 
Nero. But the emperor, in the familiar phrase, became the deliciae 
generis huwmani. Neither his mercy nor his generosity knew even reason- 
able limits : the first spared Domitian, his brother ; the second threatened 
the state with speedy bankruptcy. Titus, Beulé explains, was a ‘ great 
comedian.’ Either his earlier cruelties or his later good qualities must 
have been feigned. The former was the case. As Octavian on attaining 
supreme power laid aside the mask of savagery, so Titus for eight years 
consistently figured in the réle of a merciless despot (after all Vespasian, 
according to Beulé, was nothing more than his son’s ‘finance minister ’) 
only that he might display himself at the end as a second Augustus. 
With this explanation Herr Wolff-Beckh, who follows Beulé in the 
earlier part of his treatise, is dissatisfied. In his view the change in 
Titus’s conduct can have been due only to a Nervenerschiitterung on 
Vespasian’s death, ending in melancholy madness, softening of the brain, 
or whatever we like to call it. «Hence and hence only Rome found in 
Titus a merciful prince. Now the historians tell us that Titus on his 
death bed, complaining against the gods for his untimely end, declared 
that there was no deed of his for which he must feel repentance, save 
one only. What this deed was remains a mystery. Suetonius makes 
hesitatingly one suggestion, Hadrian (in Dio) another. Our author 
thinks Hadrian’s view that Titus poisoned his father, Vespasian, is most 
probably correct ; it was doubtless remorse for the horrid deed and the 
brooding over it which at once sowed the seeds of madness in the new 
emperor. War doch Vatermord unter den Césaren etwas Allitigliches, 
he remarks. However Titus had at least the grace to be so ashamed 
of it that Wahnsinn immediately resulted. Other possible causes of the 
madness he does not exclude. It may have been induced by remorse for 
his destruction of the temple at Jerusalem (similarly Beulé will never 
forgive Titus for this) or otherwise. This theory is the novelty in the 
present treatise. Otherwise it consists of a plain narrative, of no 
particular merit, of the events of Titus’s life and of the war in Judaea. 
The author, we note, greatly dislikes Josephus, and his knowledge of 
Roman history is at times suggestive of the amateur historian. The 
Transpadanes of the first century B.c. were probably not altogether 
mere ‘Gallic barbarians.’ Nor are we quite so disposed to be dazzled 
by the glory of Vespasia’s family as is our author, even though ‘her 
father was three times- military tribune and once camp prefect, and her 
brother was senator of praetor’s rank—the highest state office after the 


consuls.’ B. W. H. 


The issue of Mr. E. Seebohm’s Tribal System in Wales in a second 
edition ' (London: Longmans, 1904) will be welcomed by all students of 
medieval institutions as a proof that this remarkable work has been 
rightly appreciated by the learned, although it has not acquired as greata 
popularity as the English Village Community of the same author. The 
merits of the later book are perhaps greater, inasmuch as it sets vividly 
before us the legal and economic machinery by which a European tribal 


' The first appeared in 1895. 
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community was worked, a difficult achievement in view of the complexity 
of a system entirely foreign to modern conceptions. The author has 
prefixed to the new edition an introductory note treating of possible 
stages of development in the history of the tribal community as sug- 
gested by a comparison with similar institutions in Germanic, Scandi- 
navian,and Roman law. Mr. Seebohm’s remarks are always interesting, 
but in the present case they take the shape of very conjectural inferences 
from analogies between facts which themselves are by no means firmly 
established. The best part of Mr. Seebohm’s argument is devoted to 
tracing the development of representative succession. Far less con- 
vincing is his attempt to distinguish between endowment by kin and 
descent and by succession from father and forefathers. As for the sup- 
posed patriarchal ownership and organisation it stands or falls with the 
assumption that the family community was normally under the rule of a 
grandfather. How the frequent cases of concurrent rights of members of 
the same generation were to be met we are not told. The danger of con- 
clusions based on imperfect material is .illustrated by an appeal to the 
Salic law in proof of the existence among the Franks of undivided fami- 
lies of the same type as in Wales and in Scania. The passage from Lex 
Salica 59, ‘ De Alodis,’ treated on p. xviii as an exposition of Frankish 
law, is a reading of Herold’s edition of 1557, which does not appear in 
any of the extant manuscripts of the Salic law. ¥. ¥. 


Mr. William Roscoe Thayer’s Short History of Venice (New York: 


Macmillan, 1905) is a pleasantly written and quite adequate epitome. 
It is built on the usual lines of politics and constitution: lines which 
have been adopted by all the followers of Romanin. The history 
of the republic awaits a different treatment, which it may some day 
receive when the documents illustrating its commercial history shall have 
been as carefully examined as the papers which throw light on its 
foreign policy and its internal constitution. Mr. Thayer seems to us to 
be sound and fair in his judgments on the conduct of the republic at 
such crucial moments as the fourth crusade, the destruction of the 
Carraresi, the execution of Carmagnola. He is interesting and 
suggestive in his consideration of the question, ‘Why did the political 
life of Venice grow naturally into an oligarchy ?’ and is probably right 
in naming ‘geographical isolation’ as the dominant factor in the 
formation of the political structure of the state. The Venetians belonged 
to neither east nor west; they were not Italians, nor were they subjects 
of Byzantium ; they were Venetians of Venice and learned by experience 
that their leading families were their best rulers; the oligarchy came 
into being by consent. The republic of Venice was the most homo- 
geneous of all the European states, and Goethe’s remark that ce peuple 
est une famille was true of it all down its history. Mr. ‘Thayer is not 
quite satisfactory in his description of the guilds; he does not seem to 
have read Signor Monticolo’s monumental volumes on this subject. It 
is hardly correct to say that ‘each guild . .. had its doge and great 
council.’ We wish Mr. Thayer had named his authority for stating that 
San Pietro is called in Volta to commemorate the defeat of the Magyars 
in 900; nor can we understand how stone walls could be built from the 
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Lido to Santo Spirito unless there is some place other than the island 
which bears this name; we can find no trace of such a place on 
the maps. In dealing with the Falier conspiracy Mr. Thayer omits 
Petrarch’s important contemporary evidence as to the doge’s reputed in- 
tention to modify the constitution. There are two interesting chapters 
on Venetian civilisation; they come in their right place in this com- 
panionable volume, which closes with a rather meagre bibliography and 
an adequate chronological table. H. F. B. 


The publication of Count Liitzow’s Ilchester Lectwres on the His- 
torians of Bohemia (London: Frowde, 1905) may prove of use in direct- 
ing the attention of English students to a field of research which 
has certainly not hitherto been over cultivated by them. By suggesting 
this course Professor Morfill has rendered another service to the study of 
Slavonic literature, and of Bohemian in particular, of which the late 
Mr. A. H. Wratislaw, himself of Cech descent, long stood forth as a solitary 
prophet in these islands. At the same time Count von Liitzow cannot 
on the present occasion be said to have added much of his own to 
Palackf’s Wiirdigung der alten bihmischen Geschichtsschreiber (1880) 
(which is repeatedly cited with all due acknowledgment in these pages), 
or to the master’s later more or less autobiographical notes Zur 
bihmischen Geschichtsschreibung (1871). The interest in Palacky him- 
self is perhaps rather more widely spread among English readers than 
the lecturer seems to suppose, and many of them unite in regretting that 
failure of health and strength, or perhaps the unspeakable worries of the 
censorship that long beset his labours, should have prevented the ‘ father 
of his country’ from carrying on his great design, as he had originally 
intended, beyond the accession of the Habsburg dynasty in 1526. His 
work has been carried on by historians of high merit, among these 
latterly by Rezek at the point where Palacky came to a close, and earlier 
by Tornek, the historian of Prague (whom Count Liitzow compares to 
Ferdinand Gregorovius), and the lamented Gindely, to whom all students 
of the Thirty Years’ War owe a debt which, after his death, one of them 
was allowed to acknowledge in this Review, vol. viii. 500. Butin Palacky, 
the descendant of a family belonging to the Bohemian brotherhood, there 
burnt a fire of enthusiasm which was fed by the special circumstances of 
his career, and he deserves, and always will deserve, the central placs in 
such a review of Bohemian historiography as Count Liitzow has attempted. 
Particular notice should be taken in his first lecture of the reference to 
the chronicler who is held to have preceded by something like a century 
the learned Latinist Cosmas, and, in his second, of the account of 
Lawrence of Brezov (recently edited by Goll), the ‘ whig’ historian of 
the Hussite wars. In this glorious struggle is after all to be found the 
greatest political epoch of Bohemian history, as its most brilliant literary 
epoch was probably that of the reign of Charles IV. Count Liitzow 
does not fail to bring home to his readers the injury inflicted on 
Bohemian historiography, as on Bohemian life and culture in general, in 
the darkest period of the national annals, when the reaction directed by 
the Jesuits had entered upon its long supremacy; and he justly connects 
the earliest beginnings of a revival with the rule of the much abused 
Joseph II. A. W. W. 
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In his Essay on the Early History of the Law Merchant (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1904), which obtained the Yorke Prize in 1908, Mr. W. 
Mitchell is fortunate in a subject which has hitherto been neglected in 
this country. His sketch of the growth of the ‘ private international law 
of the middle ages,’ of the courts which administered it, and of its leading 
forms and principles is succinct but clear, acute, and based upon a wide 
variety of treatises and printed documents, mainly foreign. It should be 
on the shelves of every student of medieval history, but may be more 
particularly recommended to those interested in the urban life of the 
time and in the genesis of modern commerce. Mr. Mitchell seldom lays 
himself open to criticism, but on p. 4 he surely mistranslates the Earnest 
clause of the Preston custumal when he says that it ‘allowed the seller 
to break the contract by repaying double the earnest and the buyer by 
forfeiting five shillings.’ What it really seems to have done was to give 
a buyer who had paid earnest but had not received the goods the right 
to have double the earnest back if the seller repented of his bargain, and 
if the goods had actually been handed over to retain them unless the 
seller paid five shillings. | 


Miss Stella Kramer has published a dissertation on the English 
Craft Gilds as one of the Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law 
published by the Columbia University Press (New York, 1905). Her thesis 
is specially restricted to the relations of the craft gilds to the state, and as 
an inquiry into the sixteenth-century history of legislation on the subject of 
the craft gilds it can be recommended as a piece of sound work. Although 
open to detailed criticism at many points, and evidently the work of a 
novice, it shows a good deal of critical power and skill in drawing con- 
clusions from the evidence. It is somewhat unnecessarily controversial 
in tone; the main argument, however, is against a current opinion 
that the craft gilds were put down with a heavy hand under Tudor 
influences, and the writer succeeds in showing that the precise effect of 
several of the statutes which deal with craft gilds has been misunderstood. 
The analysis of the causes and results of the curious position in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries of the weavers and fullers in London, 
Winchester, Oxford, Marlborough, and Beverley needs more careful study. 
It is difficult to harmonise the view taken (p. 27) that the formation of 
separate craft organisations necessitated withdrawal from the larger 
union of the gild merchants with the statement (p. 143), ‘An artisan 
must be free of the borough to be admitted into a craft.’ The ‘ reason- 
able gilds’ of Bristol (p. 29) we suspect were reasonable ‘gelds.’ The 
history of the fixing of wages could be carried back into the twelfth 
century by means of the Appendix to Dr. Cunningham’s Growth of 
Industry and Commerce during the Early and Middle Ages, on the assize 
of bread. The Domesday account of Chester suggests that an assize of ale 
was in working order there before the Conquest. The Irish legislation 
on the fixing of wages, 1299, cited in this Review, xviii. 508, also deserves 
notice. The Leicester Records have been used by Miss Kramer, but the 
passages which show that the merchant gild fixed the wages of weavers by 
the piece (i. 105), and the wages of women wool-wrappers and flock-pullers 
(i. 186), have escaped notice, as also the fixing of wages and prices at 
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Dublin in the thirteenth century.' In dealing with the customary length 
of the term of apprenticeship a passage from the Dublin records? 
deserves notice. There are some unfortunate misprints, and an inclina- 
tion to refer to modern compilations rather than to collections of original 
sources has led in some cases to notes suggestive of inexperience in the 
handling of authorities. M. B. 


The last volume of the Genealogist (New Series, xxi.) contains a series 
of articles by Mr. G. W. Watson on the family of Lacy, which owes its 
importance partly to its connexion by marriage with Peter of Geneva 
(+1249), Geoffrey de Joinville (f1314), and the counts of La Marche. 
Much material is brought together from records to illustrate the career of 
the first two, and documents are printed from French sources bearing on 
the history of the three families. B. 


The abbé Mollat has completed the second volume of the Lettres 
Communes of John XXII (Paris: Fontemoing, 1905). It includes the 
letters of the second and third years of the pope; for the former year he 
has been assisted by Abbé G. de Lesquen. The first volume of this 
work was reviewed by us in January 1905 (vol. xx. 154), a fact which 
emphasises the laudable speed with which the calendar has been produced. 
There is little to add to the criticisms then made; the merits and 
faults of the work are unaltered. The strange spellings adopted from 
the manuscripts for local and personal names are a drawback to the 
use of the work, but at all events no partiality is shown. If ‘Stoke’ is 
metamorphosed into ‘ Scobr’ (no. 7891), D’Albret appears as ‘de Liberto’ 
instead of ‘ Lebreto’ (no. 7886) and Acre as Civitas Actonensis (no. 8686). 
The matter is, as usual, of considerable interest. A good deal of business 
relates to the establishment of new sees in France, in which connexion 
we find a mention of the union of the priory of St. Sardos to the see 
of Sarlat, a transaction which is our first hint of the coming war between 
England and France (no. 9923). A new metropolitan see (Soltania) 
was established in Persia, with a Dominican archbishop and suffragans, 
Cathay being left to the Franciscans (no. 7975). We learn that the 
Templars on the dissolution of their order in 1311 relapsed into secular 
life and took wives (no. 8558); and we read of a bishop who roasted 
at afire the feet of an old woman charged with witchcraft, and so caused 
her death (no. 9844). Indeed there is no lack of curious matter in this 
volume. A letter of 1 Aug. 1819 (Reg. Vat. 69, f. 452 d) appears to 
be omitted. C. J. 


The seventh volume of the Calendar of Patent Rolls of Edward III 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1903) and the seventh volume of the 
Calendar of Close Rolls of the same reign (1904) cover respectively the 
years 1345-8 and 1343-6. As in the case of those which imme- 
diately precede them their chief interest lies in the light they throw upon 
the financial and other aspects of the war with France. Much may be 
learned from them as to the working of the wool trade, the relations of 
the Italian bankers with the crown, and the working of taxation by 
subsidy. The taking of the alien priories into the king’s hand during the 


1 Historic and Municipal Documents, ed. J. T. Gilbert, pp. 232, 235. 
2 Ibid. p. 264. 
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war brings a great deal of information about them on to the rolls which will 
be very useful to the future historian of this class of monastic house. Long 
lists of the priors are given. It is disclosed that where, as was usual, the 
temporalities of such priories were let at farm to the prior, the advowsons 
in their gift were reserved by the crown. When the prior of Lancaster, in 
defiance of this understanding, ventured to present to the vicarage of 
Croston he was temporarily removed from office. A significant side-light 
upon the war is afforded by the numerous pardons, either generally 
or for specific offences, granted in 1346 to those serving the king abroad. 
Much care and labour have been bestowed upon the preparation of 
the indexes by Mr. Isaacson and Mr. Hinds, and the result is on the 
whole very satisfactory. The most serious fault we have to find with 
them is the absence of any attempt to normalise the varied and distorted 
forms in which the names of the Italian bankers are given on the rolls. 
Some of these forms are very bafiling, but with the assistance of Peruzzi’s 
Storia del Commercio e dei Banchieri di Firenze and of Messrs. Rhodes and 
Whitwell’s articles on the subject a considerable improvement of this part 
of the indexes could be effected. Entries like ‘ Donoratico, Reiner, count 
of’ and ‘Bartholomew domini Radulphi de Bardes’ hardly reach the 
standard of correctness generally attained in the work of the indexers. 
In view of the great length to which a mere index of names of persons 
and places extends in the case of these rolls it is perhaps unreasonable 
to express regret for the absence of an index of matters. A little, but 
very little, is done in this direction. Mr. Isaacson gives rather more help 
of this kind than his colleague, but the reason probably is that he has 100 
pages of text less to deal with. Gupte 


Dr. J. E. Sandys’s Lectures on the Revival of Learning (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1905), delivered at Harvard in the spring of last year, 
were admirable for their original purpose ; as a book they are pleasing 
but slight, though there is enough that is new and interesting to give the 
reader confidence in the future. For the present they serve as a foretaste 
of the History of Scholarship from the dawn of the revival of learning 
onwards, which Dr. Sandys promises as a sequel to his former volume. 
Though the reader’s attention is confined almost entirely to Italy, the 
subject is nevertheless very wide, and in consequence there is rarely 
time to clothe the list of great names, which fly across the page, with 
individuality and existence. Where Dr. Sandys allows himself to dwell 
for a moment—as with Petrarch on Mont Ventoux, with Boccaccio in the 
library of Monte Cassino, or amid the gay party of archeologists on the 
shores of Garda—the picture at once becomes vivid, and the reader, as 
doubtless also the hearer, retains an abiding impression. This augurs 
well for the volume to come, where Dr. Sandys will be freed from the 
austere necessity of compression and will be able to give the reins to the 
large learning here occasionally disclosed. It is to be hoped that there 
too he will be able to give ample room to the spread of humanism 
through northern Europe, a subject for which material has been for 
many years steadily accumulating, but which has never been adequately 
treated, although in its way it has an interest almost as fascinating as 
that of the Italian revival. In such a whirl of names and dates (many of 
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which were inserted at the time of printing) there is bound to be a pro- 
portion of error, but it is surprisingly small considering the numerous 
opportunities, and the table of life-dates at the beginning is most useful. 
It may be noted that Dr. Sandys still allows to Oxford at the close of the 
fifteenth century a galaxy of talent and learning which belonged to 
London, not to the university. P. 8. A. 


Dr. Jacob Strieder’s essay Zur Genesis des modernen Kapitalismus 
(Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1904) isasomewhat truculent onslaught on 
a theory put forward by Professor Sombart, of Breslau, in his book on Der 
moderne Kapitalismus, 1902. Professor Sombart starts with the idea 
that it was absolutely impossible for the handworkers of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries to accumulate sufficient capital to form the basis 
of the world-wide businesses of the Fuggers, the Welsers, and others in 
the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. Some other origin than 
the profits of working weavers, tanners, and woolcombers must, he thinks, 
be found for the accumulation of capital required by such enterprises ; 
and he seeks it in the theory that the great merchant families were 
patrician in origin, that they owned the land in cities like Augsburg and 
Niirnberg, had accumulated capital out of the increasing value of their 
ground rents, and finally migrated from the country into the cities and 
employed this capital in commercial enterprises. This theory Dr. 
Strieder combats by an exhaustive examination of the rate books and tax 
returns of Augsburg ; from these sources he is able to show exactly how 
much the great commercial houses paid in rates and taxes, to trace almost 
year by year the development of their wealth, and to prove that in 
almost every case its beginnings were of the smallest. He seems to us 
successfully to establish the fact that the originators of this commercial 
and industrial developement were not wealthy holders of ground rents, 
but comparatively humble craftsmen. As a further support to this 
argument he seeks to show that any great increase in ground values was 
prevented by rigid municipal regulations which prohibited the raising of 
rents and to all intents and purposes converted original tenants at will 
into the hereditary holders of long and fixed leases. Thus the immense 
capital, which Professor Sombart regards as indispensable for commer- 
cial development, could not be provided out of ground rents. These are 
the main contentions in Dr. Strieder’s book; they are worked out with 
great patience and considerable ingenuity. His results appear to be con- 
clusive, though they are liable to the uncertainty which attends all 
statistics, and the book would have been quite as effective in a less con- 
troversial tone. A. F. P. 


Herr Carl Stichler, in his short pamphlet Zur Vorgeschichte der Ent- 
deckung Russlands zur See durch die Engliinder im sechzehnten Jahrhun- 
dert (Ziivich : A. Miiller, 1905), gives a brief account, which is interesting 
but contains nothing new, of the events which caused the attention 
of navigators to be directed to the northern seas towards the end of the 
fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth century. The adventures of the 
Cabots under the patronage of Henry VII and Henry VIII are described, 
but the greater part is devoted to the discovery of Russia in 1558 by the 
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ships of Willoughby and Chancellor. The death of the former and the 
successful return of his companion are well known. All has been told in 
detail by Hakluyt. The account of the journey is in the highest degree 
interesting. The intrepid Chancellor was destined, however, to be lost 
at sea on his return from his second voyage in 1556. Machyn, the 
London citizen, has described how he saw the Russian ambassador Osip 
Nepea enter the city with his suite in that year. W. R. M. 


There is more in Dr. Karl Stihlin’s Die Walsinghams bis zur Mitte des 
sechzehnten Jahrhunderts (Heidelberg: Winter, 1905) than appears on 
the title-page; for Dr. Stahlin is determined that his biography of Sir 
Francis Walsingham, to which we presume this to be an introduction, 
shall not lack background. He not only describes the milieu of Walsing- 
ham’s forbears but discusses the origins of that miliew, and uses the 
history of the family as a peg on which to hang disquisitions on the 
social changes of the fifteenth century. For family history he depends 
largely on Mr. Webb’s excellent History of Chislehurst, but he has also 
made good use of the hustings rolls, the subsidy rolls, and other manu- 
script sources. For social history Ashley, Cunningham, and Denton, 
supplemented for local purposes by Hasted, Lambard, and the Archaeologia 
Cantiana, are the staple of this little book. The thoroughness with which 
Dr. Stiihlin has explored the origins of the Walsingham family leads us 
to expect valuable results when he reaches the real goal of his labours. 

A. F. P. 


Numerous church inventories have happily survived ‘ the great pillage ’ 
of which they form one part of the records, and they afford much food 
for edification. Their local interest is naturally considerable ; but it is 
far from being their chief interest. The Alcuin Club, certainly, has 
more general objects in view; and to it we are indebted for the publi- 
cation of The Edwardian Inventories for Bedfordshire, edited by Mr. 
F. C. Eeles, from Transcripts by the Rev. J. E. Brown, B.A. (London : 
Longmans, 1905). Small as the volume is, it contains matter of no little 
value for the ecclesiastical antiquary and historian. It is not every one who 
could tell offhand what even a ‘hand bell’ may mean in an old inventory, 
much less ‘a saunce bell;’ and if an ordinary reader thinks he knows 
what an ‘altar cloth’ is in such a document he may possibly be wrong. 
We must refer any one whose curiosity is excited on these subjects to Mr. 
Eeles’s introduction. But there is one point on which he seems to have 
fallen into an unfortunate mistake. In appendix i. is given ‘ that part of 
the inventory of the Cistercian Abbey of Woburn which includes the 
church goods,’ and we are informed in the introduction that it was taken 
in August 1537. The date in the document itself is August in the 28th 
year of Henry VIII, which means 1536, and Woburn was not suppressed 
till May 1538. Moreover the heading of the document itself (as printed) 
is ‘ Woburn Pryorye,’ not Woburn Abbey. What was Woburn Priory ? 
It would seem to be a misreading of ‘ Waburn’ (or Weybourn) Priory, a 
small house of Austin Canons in Norfolk, which was suppressed with the 
smaller monasteries under the act of 1536, and the document is quite out 
of place among inveniories for Bedfordshire. J. G. 
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In the Bijdragen en Mededeelingen van het Historisch Genootschap 
at Utrecht, xxi. (Amsterdam: Muller, 1904), Dr. H. Brugmans prints 
a Utrecht chronicle for the years 1566 to 1576, of which only portions 
had previously been published. 


Dr. A. P. Lord has chosen an excellent subject for his ‘study,’ The 
Regency of Marie de Médicis (New York: Holt, 1903), inasmuch as 
Ranke’s treatment of it in his Franzésische Geschichte—the most 
masterly, perhaps, of his larger works—is not intended to be exhaustive, 
and cannot, as Dr. Lord points out, be even on all its main heads 
regarded as final. The promise of this brief essay, which begins well 
with an account of Sully’s greatness and of his fall, can, however, 
hardly be said to be sustained in the later chapters. Although we are 
told, in rather angular phrase, that after the assassination of Henry IV 
Mary de’ Medici’s ‘personal equation became the prime factor of the 
situation,’ a very dim impression of her personality is left upon the 
reader, except by means of one of the admirable Louvre portraits that 
illustrate this volume. Nor is the course of her long and finally suc- 
cessful struggle with Condé clearly narrated ; ora luminous survey given 
of the component elements of what Dr. Lord calls ‘the feudal party’ 
and characterises by the apophthegm that ‘ feudalism has always been 
brutal.’ The fall of Condé, or rather the episode of Villeroy’s advice, 
is well told, in part by direct quotation from Bassompierre’s (why con- 
sistently ‘ Bassompiérre’s’ ?) Memoirs. The narrative comes to an abrupt 
end with the murder of Concini (marquis d’Ancre), the contrast between 
whose backstair wiles and the brutal ways of his high-born adversaries, 
as well as the grave counsels of the barbons, as he nicknamed them, 
is well illustrated by his portrait, which seems to come straight out of 
one of Massinger’s plays. One of these was Villeroy ; another, Jeannin, 
whom Dr. Lord oddly describes as being sprung from ‘the upper class 
of the people.’ Yet another was the Spanish ambassador—a sufficient 
comment on the foreign policy of the period. Dr. Lord might do well in 
his next publication to give more attention to the details of his text. 
‘The count,’ ‘ the marquis,’ ‘ the duke,’ and (more mysteriously) ‘ the che- 
valier ’ wander about his pages nameless, like the characters in Goethe’s 
drama on a subject taken from a similar sphere. Why should the ‘due 
de Savoie’ be thus designated in an English narrative? Dr. Lord’s 
style needs chastening, and; figuratively as well as literally, de-italicising. 
His occasional obscurity may be due to the printer (‘ Men are always more 
easily managed by the women of their family than by the friends of 
the sterner sex’); but he must be held personally responsible for such 
a transgression as the following: ‘ Sully’s official head was probably in 
the trencher which Concini presented.’ A. W. W. 


The Life of Humphrey Chetham, Founder of the Chetham Hospital and 
Library, Manchester, by the late F. R. Raines and Mr. C. W. Sutton, 
with a genealogy of the Chetham family, by Mr. Ernest Axon, was 
published by the Chetham Society in 1903 (vols. 49, 50). Chetham’s 
life was uneventful, but his charitable foundations make it of interest, 
and all that is known about him is here collected with pious care. 
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He was a cloth merchant and manufacturer, amassed considerable capital, 
bought land, and left 7,000/. for the foundation of a hospital for the 
education of forty poor boys. He also left 1,100/. for the provision of a 
public library at Manchester. Chetham was high sheriff of Lancashire 
in 1685 and successfully levied the 3,500/. at which that county was 
assessed under the first ship money writ. In 1643 he was elected high 
treasurer for the county and had to levy the assessments imposed on it 
by the parliament for the support of its troops. In November 1648 the 
parliament appointed him sheriff again, and it was with great difficulty 
that he succeeded in getting himself excused. The documents printed. 
here concerning those three episodes in his career are of more than 
personal interest, and illustrate the working of local government during 
the seventeenth century. The account of the difficulties Chetham met 
with from the heralds with regard to the arms claimed by him is another 
point of interest. Finally, any one working at the social history of the 
period will find the inventory and valuation of Chetham’s movables and 
the very detailed account of his funeral expenses worth studying. There 
is little which touches the political history of the period, excepting some 
letters which contain references to ‘ Pride’s Purge’ and to the riots 
which took place in London in April and May 1648 (pp. 161, 185-7). 
C. H. F. 


Signor Solone:Ambrosoli’s Atlantino di Monete Papali Moderne, 
which forms one of the series of small handbooks issued by Messrs. 
Hoepli (Milan, 1905), is little more than an illustrated catalogue of 
the principal papal coins from the accession of Urban VIII, 1623, to 
the death of Pius IX, 1878, and is compiled entirely, as Signor Ambrosoli 
explains in his preface, from Cinagli’s Le Monete de’ Papi (1848), the 
ample text of which is too sparsely illustrated to be generally useful. It 
is much to be regretted, however, that Signor Ambrosoli has not supplied 
fuller information. The 200 illustrations, some of which are so 
badly produced as to be almost indistinguishable, are given with the 
barest lines of description, and these are disfigured with tiresome abbre- 
viations. A few explanatory paragraphs dealing with the use of papal 
mottoes, the emblazoning of the papal arms or those of the cardinal 
chamberlain during a vacancy of the holy see, and so forth, would have 
added much to the interest as well as to the usefulness of the book. It 
is faulty too in arrangement. The name of the reigning pope is not re- 
peated with each coin, nor in the head-lines, so that considerable searching 
is necessary for identification. The descriptions of the coins are placed 
sometimes above, sometimes below the illustration, sometimes between 
the obverse and reverse of the same coin. Nor are any dates given, 
although in some cases six, seven, and eight different issues of the scudo 
are represented during the same pontificates, those of Clement X, Clement 
XI, and Innocent XII; but as these are undated, and no mention is made 
of the events which occasioned a fresh coinage, the illustrations are 
practically without value. H. M. 


The Illustrated Catalogue of a Loan Collection of Portraits of English. 
Historical Personages who died between 1625 and 1714, exhibited in 
the Examination Schools, Oxford, April and May MDCCCCYV. (Oxford = 
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Clarendon Press, 1905), commemorates the second of the Loan 
Collections of Historical Portraits held at Oxford during the last two 
years. The period covered by the first ended with the accession of 
Charles I, while that of the second continued the portraits from that 
date to the death of Queen Anne, thus embracing the divines, savants, 
and benefactors of Oxford during the Cavalier, Commonwealth, Restora- 
tion, Revolution, and late Stuart periods, an age of great interest, in 
which Van Dyck, Lely, and Kneller were the outstanding foreign painters. 
Mr. Lionel Cust in an excellent introduction points out how much 
English art was influenced by Van Dyck, and that during the early 
Cromwellian period he was followed by a real school of native artists, 
whcse work is here well represented. The frontispiece of the book, 
which contains many plates, is a fine portrait of William Harvey, lent by 
the master of University College, and among the reproductions are the 
signatures of the artists. The catalogue, which is very carefully pre- 
pared, will be valuable to all those who are interested in identifying 
historical portraits. A. F. 8. 


The Civil War in Hampshire (1642-5) and the Story of Basing 
House, by Mr. G. N. Godwin (Southampton: Gilbert, 1904),is a revised 
and enlarged edition of the book published under the same title in 1882. 
It is also better printed and contains half a dozen illustrations. Of the 
latter the most noticeable are an interesting view of Basing House and a 
fine portrait of Sir Henry Wallop, which is now for the first time repro- 
duced. The value of Mr. Godwin’s book consists in the extracts given 


from newspapers and pamphlets of the time, both of which sources have 
been very carefully searched. It contains also a good many useful notes 
from parish registers and local records. Other authorities are not 
neglected, but they have not been so well utilised. Mr. Godwin does not 
seem to be aware that the narratives of the campaign of 1644 by Lord 
Hopton and Colonel Slingsby, quoted in his appendix, have been 
printed in extenso in Mr. Chadwyck Healey’s Bellwm Civile, published by 
the Somerset Record Society in 1902. More might have been gleaned 
too from the Tanner MSS. in the Bodleian and from the reports of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission. The references given for documents 
and facts are often much too vague, and the index of names is far from 
complete. Nevertheless, in spite of defects, omissions, and a certain dis- 
order in the arrangement, this is not only an interesting book for local 
antiquaries, but a work which military historians of the civil war will 
find of value, for it collects much information not accessible elsewhere. 
C. H. F. 


The Matriculation Roll of the University of St. Andrews, 1747-1897, 
edited by Mr. James Maitland Anderson, librarian to the university 
(Edinburgh : Blackwood, 1905), is a sumptuous but most disappointing 
book. The editor’s name, to all who know him, is sufficient guarantee 
of the accuracy with which the record is here presented; but he has 
unfortunately limited his labours to the mere transcription and indexing 
of an exceptionally meagre academical register. It is not merely that 
there are, as the editor points out (pp. lxi-lxiv), frequent omissions and 
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errors, but the conception of the roll is faulty from first to last. Down to 
1865 the entries give only the year of first admission, with name and sur- 
name, and neither in note nor index is there any identification of the 
names. Thus in 1864 Alexander Stewart enters the university, but the 
index does not indicate that he is the principal of St. Mary’s College who 
figures on p. lxxxi. After 1865 age and domicile are added, and, in order 
to extract the matriculation fee yearly, the entry is repeated every year 
of the student’s residence. In the latter part of the volume we thus get 
fourfold and even eightfold repetition of the same meagre information. 
Under ‘ Alexander Lawson (1869),’ for example, the index gives eight 
references, seven of which add nothing to the first except that annually he 
grew a year older. There is no indication that the student so mentioned 
is now a professor of the university. The introduction gives an interest- 
ing sketch of the university and its constituent colleges. Points of 
interest for comparison with other academical systems are the voting by 
four ‘nations’ (p. xviii), the social gradation of students in three classes 
—primars, secondars, ternars (p. lxiii), compulsory attendance at church 
(pp. xlix, lviii), and the successful effort of the students to choose their 
lord rector beyond the privileged circle of the professoriate (pp. xix, xxii). 
The table of numbers is suggestive. In 1863 the thirteen professors had 
a student audience of 182. Since, however, in the preceding four years 
over 250 had entered the university, and all the divinity students in 
residence were of still earlier date, there must have been many whose 
college career did not extend beyond their first or second session. In 1877 
the number of students fell to 181; in 1897 it stood at 236. This was, 


however, a poor growth when we take into account the great increase in 
the scholarship funds and in the teaching staff and the large proportion 
of women students (to whom the university had been thrown open in 
1892). A. C. 


Mention must be made of the appearance of vols. ii. and iii. of the 
Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789, edited by Mr. Worthing- 
ton Chauncey Ford (Washington, 1905), the first volume of which was 
noticed in this Review, vol. xx. p. 588. The two sessions of 1775 
have necessitated two volumes being given to the proceedings of that 
year. Although war with Great Britain had actually begun, we still 
find a spirit of cautious conservatism, very unusual in times of revolution. 
Thus, in July, the continental congress continued to assure ‘ their friends 
and fellow-subjects in any part of the empire’ that they did not ‘mean to 
dissolve that union which has so long and so happily subsisted between 
us, and which we sincerely wish to see restored.’ In the letter of the 
same month to the inhabitants of Great Britain they again professed 
their submission to the several acts of trade and navigation passed before 
the year 1763, and cheerfully consented to such acts of the British 
parliament as should be restrained to the regulation of their external 
commerce, ‘excluding every idea of taxation, internal or external, for 
raising a revenue on the subjects in America without their consent.’ 
Even as late as December we find them still maintaining that ‘the cruel 
and illegal acts which we oppose have no foundation in the royal 
authority. We will not, on our part, lose the distinction between the 
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king and his ministers.’ There is the note of sincerity in the expression, 
in the letter to the people of Ireland (28 July), ‘ America is amazed to 
find the name of Howe among her enemies: she loved his brother.’ But 
whether or not inevitable, the movement, none the less, was towards 
complete independence. Among the more important documents of the 
volumes are Franklin’s ‘Proposed Articles of Confederation ;’ his pro- 
posal to throw open the ports to a free trade; John Jay’s report on 
trade, and Charles Thomson’s minutes of the action of congress on the 
trade resolves. John Adams’s notes of the debates of the second session 
of 1775 are here reprinted from his works. H. E. E. 


Dr. J. Holland Rose’s paper in the Monthly Review for last September, 
entitled ‘ New Light on the Death of Murat,’ is based on a letter of a Mr. 
Auldjo, then resident at Naples. The chief point made is that Com- 
mander Robinson with his flotilla was present at the time of Murat’s 
landing at Pizzo. There is, however, ample evidence that Robinson did 
not arrive till some hours after the event, and, as Auldjo’s letter is full 
of palpable inaccuracies, it may safely be put down as reproducing one 
more of the numerous Neapolitan rumours of the day. D. 


The vicomte de Meaux, as the only surviving minister who was 
responsible for the famous seize mai, is naturally able in his Sowvenirs 
politiques, 1871-1887 (Paris: Plon, 1905), to give us, at first-hand, an 
account of the attempt to re-establish the monarchy in France during the 
early years of the third republic. Writing from a legitimist point of 
view he can nevertheless do justice to his opponents, and his strongest 
condemnation is reserved for the comte de Chambord, whose pedantic 
adhesion to the white flag lost him the throne. The two most interesting 
passages in the book are the interview between the royalist deputation and 
the comte de Chambord, when there was a good deal of plain speaking 
on both sides, and the account of the manceuvres of Bismarck in 1877 for 
the maintenance of a republic, which, as the German chancellor in vain 
believed, would keep France weak andisolated. Both these episodes, how- 
ever, had already been described in French periodicals, and the account of 
Crispi’s visit to Paris was well known in Italy. The author ascribes the 
defeat of his party to four principal causes—the obstinacy of the comte 
de Chambord, the attitude of Pius IX (still further accentuated by Leo 
XIII), the intrigues of Germany, and the indifference of the royalists 
themselves to political work. Unfortunately the theory that politics 
is only the business of ‘ the politicians’ is by no means confined to the 
French royalists, but is prevalent in most countries nowadays. W. M. 


Mr. F. Elrington Ball’s third instalment of the History of the County 
Dublin (Dublin: Thom, 1905) comprises the parishes near the southern 
boundary of the county. Before the Anglo-Norman occupation the 
greater part of the county south of the Liffey, apart from church lands, 
was under the sway either of the Irish chieftain Macgillamocholmog or 
of the Scandinavian sons of Thorkil, one of whom was, doubtless, Ausculf 
Mac Thorkil, lord of Dublin. The lands of the former, who sided with 
the invader, were confirmed to him, and his descendants can be traced 
for several generations as ordinary feudal owners in the district. The 
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lands of the latter, extending along the sea coast north of Bray, were 
granted by Strongbow to Walter de Riddlesford, whose caput manerii 
was at Little Bray. Mr. Ball has expended a great deal of research in 
tracing through the centuries the various occupiers of these lands and 
telling what can be found out about them, but the interest mainly 
concerns local and family history. The district under immediate con- 
sideration included the royal manors of Newcastle and Saggart, and the 
archiepiscopal manors of Rathcoole, Tallaght, and Shankill. Newcastle 
became a somewhat important town in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. In 1612 it was made a parliamentary borough with twelve 
burgesses and two representatives. In 1641 it became the headquarters 
of the Irish forces in the county, and was for some months a standing 
menace to the capital. Peculiarly exposed as these southern parishes 
were to the ravages of hostile Irish tribes from the mountainous regions 
to the south, they retain few relics of the past. There is, indeed, a rather 
plentiful supply of prehistoric remains, such as dolmens, standing stones, 
tumuli, &c., and of the ruins of early churches with primitive tombstones 
and rude crosses, but the few ruined castles of the pale still to be seen 
date from the fifteenth and succeeding centuries. Nothing remains of 
Riddlesford’s castle at Little Bray, and even the eighteenth-century 
archbishop’s palace at Tallaght, which succeeded a fourteenth-century 
castle, has gone. Mr. Ball seems to have done his work with much care. 
We at least have noticed but few slips. Meiler Fitz Henry is called 
a natural son of Henry I. He lived an active public life up to very near 
‘his death in 1220, and there is positive evidence, if we mistake not, both 
in the Brut y Tywysogion (a. 1156) and in the writings of Gerald de 
Barri of an intervening filiws Henrici, who was no doubt son of Henry I 
and the famous Nesta and father of Meiler. Some of the place names are 
incorrectly explained. ‘Ballycorus, i.c. the town of Mac Theorais or 
Bermingham’ (p. 70), should be, Baile mhic Pheorais, i.e. the town of 
Mac Piers (Bermingham), which would be shortened in pronunciation to 
Ballyeérish. ‘ Knocklyon, i.e. Leinster Hill’ (p. 1), assumes an unattested 
Irish form, Cnoc Laighen, but the place is identified with the ‘ Clohlun ’ 
of Riddlesford’s charter and the ‘Cnocflin’ or ‘Cnoclin’ of later 
charters, pointing to a man’s name Flynn; and, as the f would not be 
sounded in this position, the passage to the more familiar Knocklyon is 
easy to understand. The volume contains a map of the parishes described 
and numerous illustrations from photographs, old drawings, and en- 
gravings. G. H. O. 


Correction in the October Number. - 


We are informed, by the kindness of Mr. T. J. Westropp, that the sentence quoted 
by Mrs. Armitage (ante, vol. xx. p. 718) from the Journal of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland, xxii. (1892) p. 339, contains an error which vitiates her argu- 
ment. The words ‘ south-east’ (printed in italics in the third line) should be ‘ norti- 
east.’ The correct statement will be found in the Ulster Journal of Archaeology, 
ii. 51, from which the writer in the Antiquaries’ Journal misquoted it. Mr. Westropp 
adds that the Dun is to the north-east of the hill on which the old town of Downpatrick 
stood, though north-west of the main part of the modern town. 





